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xi.scai reimbursement fomulae indirectly inhibited LRE placements) . 
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EXECUTIVE SUMT-IARY 



The Study 

The purpose of this study was to provide a state-of-the-art 
description of placement decision-making procedures at the local level. 
Of chief interest ••.-as the manner in which th3 principle of least 
reSwrictr*e environment (LHS) entei-^d into and affected the placement 
decisions concerning handicapped students. Data for this study were 
primarily collected through on-site observations of Placement Team (PT) 
meetings over a two-month period spanning March to May of 1979. The 
study sample consisted of five states and 15 Local Education Agencies 
(LSAs). In all, 13^ meetings and 95 cases were observed. 

Highlight3 of Findings 

The major conclusions resulting from this study addressed the areas 
of placement decision-making, the role of least restrictive environment, 
the individualized educational plan, and parent/student involvement. In 
addition, this report provides a background for understanding the 
findings through an analysis of the sample characteristics and the 
contextual factors and constraints within which plac :nent decisions are 
made. Highlights include the following: 

Sample Characteristics 

o . The LSAs in the sample were fairly representative of a number of 
demographic characteristics, with some differences which reflect 
the purposive diversity of the selection techniques. 

o The sample caaes were non-representative in that they were 

selected so as to include a higher occurrence of lower incidence 
handicapping conditions than would be expected. 

Placement Decision-Making 

o Besides federal regulations, there was little written guidance 
concerning the placement process. Most localities seemed to 
have developed their procedures through the course of natural 
evolution rather than as a result of standard policy. 
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z> Rarely was more than one opt:i:)n considered when determining a 
child's placement. 

o Categorical decisions were seldom in evidence- Placement 

appeared to be individually determined and based primarily cn 
the child's academic and social needs. 

0 The placement decision usually made by one or two 

individuals; it was not arrived at through a group decision- 
making process- Nevertheless, the final placement decisic: 
appeared to be the most appropriate and beneficial for the 
student- 

Least Restrictive Environment 

o The concept of LRE was not well understood and was generally 
perceived as main streaming - 

0 In spite of confusion surrounding the meaning of LRE, in 

practice the key elements of this principle were employed in 
placement decisions- 

0 Most cases did not result in placement changes which altered the 
restrictiveness of the setting- Where a change occurred, there 
was a tendency to move students to less rather than more 
restrictive options- 

0 Although in most cases alternative options were rarely 

considered, cases resulting in movement to a more restrictive 
environment frequently gave sei^ic^.s consideration to more than 
one option before determining placement. 

Individualized Educational Plan 

o Determination of child's academic and social needs can be 

considered part of the lEP process, yet most written lEPs were 
developed after placement, at a separate meeting- 

o Parents were not consistently in attendance at lEP meetings and 
when they were, they were- of ten unable to contribute to the 
meeting. 

0 The lEP was viewed more frequently as an accountability 
mechanism than as a programming tool. 

Parent/Student Involvement 

0 Parents had a high rate of attendance at placement meetings- 
Students were infrequently involved, but did, in some cases, 
attend meetings- 

© Parents appeared to be satisfied with the placement decision in 
oven^elming majority of cases. 
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o School staff encouraged parent participation to a greet extent: 
they made formal welcomes to parents, requested information on 
the child, and solicited parent reactions to the proposed 
placement. Parents, however, had little role in the actual 
decision-makir^ . 

Contextual Fact:ors and Constraints 

o Fiscal reimbursement formulae indirectly inhibit placements in 
least restrictive environments* 

o Discrepant state and federal definitions of nandicapping 

conditions created some difficulties in classifying and placing 
hand icapped studen t3 . 

o Lack of resources, staff time, and transportation v*ere major 
constraints in placement decision-making* 
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INTRODUCTION 



In November of 1975, Congress enacted Public Law 9^-1^2, the 
"Education for All Handicapped Children Act," mandating a "free 
appropriate public education" for all school-age handicapped children in 
the United States. The Act, through its provisions and accompanying 
regulations ( Federal Register , Vol. 42, No. 153 - Tuesday, August 23, 
1977), specified a number of activities intended to ensure that 
handicapped children receive the educational and personal rights to which 
they are entitled. One of these was the mandate (stipulated in Section 
612.5.3) for the "Least Restrictive Environment": 

..-to the maximum extent appropriate, handicapped children, 
including children in public or private institutions or other 
care facilities, are educated with children who are not 
handicapped, and that special classes, separate schooling, or 
other remo7al of handicapped children from the regular 
educational environmoit occurs only when the nature or severity 
of the handicap is such that education in regular classes with 
the use of supplementary aids and services cannot be achieved 
satisfactorily. . . 

The Rules and Regulations implementing Part B of the Act expanded the 
mandate with the following additional features: 

o Requirement that each educational agency offer a "continuum" of 
alternative placements to meet the needs of handicapped students 
including, at the least, instruction in regular classes, special 
classes, special schools, home instruction, and instruction in 
hospitals and institutions. 



0 Provision for supplsmentary services (such as resource room or 
itinerant instruction) in conjunction with regular :lass 
placement. 

o Direction th^t each handicapped child educational placerr^ent be 
de::erniined at least annually, based on the 1 ividualized 
Educational Program, and be situated geograc ..-cally as close as 
possible to the child's home. 

Additionally, in conformance wioh other concurrent le£isla::ion 
(Section 504 Regulations of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973), the Rules 
and Regulations also advised that: 

0 Non-academic and extra-curricular activities for handicapped 

children should occur in settings that foster participation with 
non-handicapped children to the maximal extent appropriate to 
the needs of the handicapped child. 

o Handicapped children who, for one reason or another, have been 
placed in puolic or private institutions are insured maximal, 
appropriate access to regular public school instruction and 
activities. 

These, then, are the major provisions concern irig a Least Restrictive 
Envir-^nment (LRE) cc-^.tained in P.L. QU-1h2 and its accompanying Rules and 
Regulations. This concept, and many of its guidelines, were already 
contained in an earjj.er law, P.L. 93-380, which required that States 
provide due process protection and placement in accordance with the 
principle of a least restrictive alternative. P.L. 9^-142 expanded upon 
P/l. 93-380 by establishing a stronger fiscal incentive and by clearly 
delineatir^ procedural safeguards related to identification, evaluation, 
and educatior^al placement. 

Further impetus for this legislation has cone from the courts. 
Judicial decisions based upon the civil righ^-s legislation and ec;'.al 
educational opportunity pri.iciples implicit in the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments have given substance to LRE as a legal concept. In fact^ it 
has been srgued (Johnson. 1976) that "the courts were thfc major 
precipitators of the current policy response," although their actions 
were concurrent with increased pressure by professional educators and 
advocates. e students' right to the least restrictive placement 
possible was affirmed by court decisions, most notably PARC v. 



Cc— lonwealth of Pennsylvania , 33^ F. Supp. 1257 (E.D. Pa., 1971), and 3^3 
?. Supp. 279 (E.D. Pa., 1972 Consent Agreement), and Mills v. Board of 
Education of the District of Columbic. , 3^8 F. Supp. 866 (DDC, 1972). 

The effect of these decisions has been the incremental specification 
of what is legally required in determination of placement. However, as 
Kirp (1974) has warned, "legal plausibility does not necessarily or 
automatically yield educationally sound results." Weighing various 
educational approaches and judging appropriate placemeit is a task best 
left to educators. Tumbull (1978) has also stated that a future issue 
will be "whether courts and agencies will apply the least restrictive 
•principle by taking into account the relative 'richness' or 'poverty' of 
ecjcational services in separate programs and the likelihood that such 
programs will be more enhancing for the handicapped child than not" 
:?. 526). 

Although the right to placement in the least restrictive environment 
A^s confirmed by court decisions and clearly mandated by Federal Law, the 
application of this principle to actual educational programming for 
handicapped children has not been consistent- LRE has arrived as oolicy 
following a decade of prac tice in a similar but slightly different 
construct: "mainstreaming. " Mainstreaming has never had a clear 
operational definition but, in the years preceding P.L. 94-142, grew to 
exert a considerable influence on placeiuent practices for handicapped 
children and became a coinmon term in the American educational lexicon. 
Mercer (1974) described mainstreaming as the educational equivalent of 
normalization of a handicapped child's life' experiences. Whereas some 
authorities have emphasized the social and instructional aspects of 
mainstreaming, as well as simply the time in regular education, local 
educators all too often considered only the temporal factor. The result 
is that mainstreaming has frequently become primarily an administrative 
function and, in the eyes of many educators and parents, is feared as a 
zieans for indiscriminate placement into regular class rather than as a 
means of enriching educational placements. 
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The LRE provisior of P.L. 9^-142 cald be interpreted as a reaction 
to the unfavorable results achieved through short-sighted application of 
the mainstreaming construct. Although the value of temporal integration 
for the handicapped child in the regular class has been recognized, other 
concerns, particularly achievement and social factors, are usually deemed 
equally important in the determination of a "most appropriate" placement 
to meet the learner's individual needs. 

With the passage of P.L. 94-142, the doctrine of LRE has become a 
national mandate. Given the complexities of the LRE concept and its 
evolving definition based upon both legal precedent and educators' 
interpretations, education agencies were faced with a difficult task in 
attempting to construct a satisfactory decision-making process for 
determining the appropriate, least restrictive placement for a 
handicapped child. The goal of this study, then, has been to examine and 
to document implementation of this complex construct at the local level. 

P eport Organization 

Chapter 2, Methodology, gives an overview of the manner in which the 
study was conducted. Chapter 3, Sample Characteristics, presents the key 
characteristics of the Local Education Agencies (LEAs) and cases in our 
sample. The represen;:ativeness of major variables is examined as well as 
the interrelationships between those variables. Chapter 4, Placement 
Decision-Making, examines the overall procedures involved in placement 
determination, including state and local policies concerning placement, 
the consideration of options, categorical decisions, decision rules, and 
other factors involved in the placement process. Chapter 5 explores the 
ramifications of the LRE mandate: the extent to which LRE enters into 
placement deliberations, the relationship between LRE and mainstreaming, 
and factors involved in cases moving to more or less restrictive 
environments. 

Chapters 5 and 7 address the issues of Individualized Educational 
Plans (lEPs) and parent/studmt involvement, respectively. In the first, 
the content and sequencing of Individualized educational Plans are 



exajiined; in the latter, the degree of participation and efforts to 
encourage involvement are discussed. Chapter 8, Contextual Factors and 
Constraints, explores the framework within which placement decisions are 
made. The impact of contextual factors, such as legal activity anc 
written policies, and constraints, such as staff shortages and fiscal 
reimbursement, are examined. Finally, Chapter 9 presents our conclusions. 

Chapters 4-7 contain the majc study findings and are organized 
around four major areas of investigation: standard operating procedures 
(federal, state, and local policies which address the issue being 
discussed); determir^tion of placement (the actual practices or the 
effect of other practices on the manner in which placement is decided); 
ancillary activities (additional activities, such as training, which 
would facilitate placement determination); and constraints (disincentives 
or factors which impede the oeoision-making process). C;^ :e specific 
information of an anecdotal nature is given throughout the report to 
facilitate understanding of the data. Thus, LHE refers not only to 
integration with non-handicapped students, but also encompasses other 
important educatior^al considerations: proximity to home, 
individualization, harmful effects, quality of services, use of 
supplementa.ry services, and a continuum of options frcci which to choose 
the proper placement. 



METHODOLOGY 



To provide a state-of-the-art description of local placement 
procedures, we observed meetings in three Local Education Agencies in 
each of five different states. Data collection spanned a two-month 
period (March-May, 1979) and consisted of observations of all meetings on 
selected cases from the time all assessmeit data were collected until 
placement (and sometimes Individualized Educational Plans) were 
determined. Through these observations, and follow-up interviews with 
selected meeting attendees when necessary, a wealth of descriptive data 
was collected. Additional information was obtained from written 
materials supplied by special education directors in the study 
localities. This information was supplemented, when necessary, by 
discussions with special education administrative staff members about 
their procedures for determining educational placement of handicapped 
children. 

Tnis chapter provides an overview of the basic study questions, 
sampling procedures, and data collection ^activities and instruments used 
to implement the study* 

Research Questions 

To organize our investigation of placement decision-making, a series 
of research questions were generated and used to guide subsequent study 
activities. As the following list illustrates, four broad areas of 
concern were identified: standard operating procedures, placement 
determination (the bulk of information to be collected), ancillary 
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activities, and constraints. Within each broad area, specific study 
concerns were specified. The research questions guiding this study were 
as follows: 



> What standard procedures for determining placement are operating 
at the local level? 

What procedures exist for coordination between the Local 
Education Agency and other agencies (public, private) which 
serve handicapped children? 

) How do Local Education Agencies determine placement for their 
hand icapped students? 

What information is shared within the decision-making 
environment? 

How is this information shared? 
How is this information used? 
Are placement options considered? 

Is there a list of placement options available within the 
district? Are extra-district options considered? (Are 
they documoited?) 

- How many options were considered? 

In what order are they presented? 
What criteria are used to evaluate placement options? 

Is LRE included as a criteria? 

How is LRE determined? 

What provisions are made for interaction with 
non-handicapped peers? 

Are extra-curricular activities considered? 

What is the sequence of the decision-making process? 

What is the outcome of the placement meeting? 

What aspects of monitoring and/or evaluating the 
implementation of the placement are considered? 

Are the evaluation criteria specified? 

Are responsible individuals identified? 

o What types of ancillary activities at the Federal, State and 

local levels have facilitated least restrictive placements for 
handicapped students? 

Have staff been provided inservice training? 

What type of monitoring procedures have been implemented 
the State Education Agency and/or Local Education Agency? 



© What constraints impede placemen.t in the least restrictive 
environment? 

What are the effects of contextual variat'es on placement 
d ec is ion-making? 

Sampling 

Sampling for this study was done on three levels: state selection, 
Local Education Agency selection, and case selection. A total of 5 
states, 15 local education agencies (school districts), and 96 cases were 
included in data collection. The procedures for selection of each are 
described below. 

State Education Agency Samplin^g 

The strategy for selection of states was not to allow for 
generalizability to all 50 states, but rather to capture the broadest 
range of diversity possible. Thus, five states were selected primarily 
for their variability on socio-demographic and special education relevant 
characteristics as follows: 

d geographic region (1 Northeast, 1 Southeast, 1 Central, 1 
Southwest, 1 Northwest) 

o funding formula (2 unit, 3 excess costs) 

9 population density (2 high, 2 medium, 1 low) 

Q population size (1 high, 2 medium, 2 low) 

o per capita income (2 high, 2 medium, 1 low) 

e state versus local control (3 high, 2 low) 

o percent of handicapped served (3 high, 2 medium) 

0 1978 Federal allocation (1 high, 2 medium high, 1 medium, 1 low) 

Following approval from BEH of the list of states and subsequent 
commitment to participa. :e on the part of the chief school officer for 
each state, the state directors of the special education departments were 
contacted for assistance in selection of local education agency 
participants. Three local education agencies per state were selected. 

Local Education Agency Sampling 

The sample of local education agencies was based on a systematic plan 
to ensure representation of three key characteristics: size, special 
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building facility, and availability of a wide range of placement 
options. Two constraints in this design, however, were the non-mutually 
exclusive nature of these characteristics (large districts tend also to 
have a wide rar^e of options and special schools) and the limitation 
within each state to three localities. To fully stratify on these three 
charac teristi'cs would have required 12 districts within each state. Full 
counter-balancing might also have implied that between-state comparisons 
were to be conducted, which was not the case. Furthermore, the 
non-mutually exclusive nature of the categories would have made filling 
certain cells at the local level especially difficult. 

Since diversity of procedures, rather than proportional 
representativeness, was desired, we relied heavily on the state directors 
of special education to identify three cooperative districts of varying 
size and placement procedures. The actual sample ultimately consisted of 
one large (urban), one medium (suburban or rural), and one small 
(suburban or rural) district in each state, each with generally 
idiosyncratic placement features. Within the total sample of 15 
localities, variations in special school facilities and option continuums 
were present. The actual local education agency sample characteristics 
are presented in the next chapter of this report. 

Case Sampling 

For each size district in a state, a minimum number of cases '^as 
required: three cases in small localities, six in medium, and nine in 
la^^e school districts. Thus, a total of 90 cases was the overall goal 
for the study sample of cases. To allow for the greatest understanding 
of each case and the reasons behind each placement decision, where 
possible all meetings held for a particular student, after assessments 
had been completed, were observed. Thus, eligibility meetings, placement 
meetings, and meetings to develop Individualized Educational Plans were 
included in our data collection. 

Several l<ey case characteristics were identified as important 
*/ariables which might affect the way in which placement decisions were 
made. Other case features were purposely selected to ensure inclusion of 



a broad variety of case characteristics. In each state, field staff 
selected cases representing different reasons for placement 
decisions-making (initial referrals, annual reviews, scheduled 
reevaluations, and reevaluations for change in placement). Another 
important consideration was to select cases at a variety of grade levels 
(especially preschocl and high school), with a variety of handicapping 
conditions (especially low-incidence populations), and with varying 
levels of severity. Thus, case selection was designed to maximize 
variation and to allow observers to gather data on potentially 
problematic placement decisions. One additional selection criterion for 
cases superceded all previous considerations, however. Because of the 
relative rarity of occurrence, cases where the placement decision or 
discussion was likely to be controversial (parents disagreed, conflicting 
assessment data, etc.) were given top priority for case selection. 

Ultimately, the selection of cases was dependent upon the willingness 
of district personnel to assist with identifying diverse cases as 
discussed above, as well as paroit willingness to give permission. 
Because parent consent was required prior to study participation, and 
because atypical or unusual cases were purposively selected, some degree 
of bias in the case sample is likely to exist. For this reason, caution 
must be exercised when interpreting the data. 

Ultimately the selection of local education agencies within states 
depended upon the willingness of such agencies to collaborate in and to 
assist with the selection of diverse cases as discussed above, as well as 
parent' willingness to give permission. Extensive guidance and assistance 
was required from the local director of special education, building 
principals, and special education staff to fully select such a diverse 
sample. It was not possible or feasible to a priori fully describe the 
target sample. A clear and complete specification of the selection 
criteria as well as procedures for field staff to confirm case selection 
\as necessary, and contributed to a satisfactory variety of cases. 

Data Collection 

Data collection involved fne use of three information-gathering 
techniques: 'i; structured observations, (2) informal, unstructured 



interviewing, and (3) file review. Field work covered a two-month period 
in Spring 1979 (aiia-March through mid-May). Applied Management Sciences' 
permanent and temporary staff were trained in the relevant observation 
and recording techniques and were responsible for all data collection 
activities. 

Two important issues arose in planning the data collection. One 
issue related directly to securing '.ae cooperation of the states, 
localities, professional staff, /.^.i parents for study participation. The 
second concerned the proposed methodology — specifically collecting 
inforrration through an observer. We had to consider the impact which an 
observer, who is recording and taking notes, would have on the conduct of 
meetings, and possibly on the actual placement determination. Each of 
these issues will be discussed in turn. 

Securing Cooperation 

Once states had been selected, the Project Officer of the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped made initial contacts with the Chief State 
School Officers of each of the five states to determine potential 
interest in study participation. This letter included an explanation of 
assurances concerning the confidentiality of data collected. Copies of 
this letter were sent to the State Coordinator of the Committee on 
Evaluation and I...Drmation Systems (CEIS) ana the State Director of 
Special Education. Once willingness to participate was affirmed by the 
state. Applied Management Sciences' project staff directly contacted the 
State Directors of Special Education with an introductory letter 
explaining the specific requirements of study participation at the state 
and local -district levels. We also requested their help in selecting 
local education agencies which would meet' the saiipling criteria and be 
open to the possibility of study involvement. 

vrnen the local education agencies were identified, we followed their 
prescribed ahannels for securing participation in the study. Our data 
collection procedures, sampling plan, procedures for obtaining parental 
oarticioation and protecting confidentiality of data were shared with the 
districts "^'n our efforts to secure their cooperation. 
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After receiving local agreement, we implemented the sanpling plan for 
cases. A letter v.:ds developed to be signed by the parent and kept on 
file at the district office and at Applied Management Sciences. The 
letter -yvas soit to the child's parents from the principal of the school; 
\z explained the purpose of the study, procedures for protecting 
confidentiality of data, and the requirements of study participation. 
This letter served as permission for the field interviewer to observe any 
meetings on that case and to discuss the case with school personnel, as 
well as with the parent, in follow-up intervit vS. To protect the 
identity of study participants, all names and other identifying dc.ta were 
expunged from the file copies after data were collected. 

Observer Effect 

The existence of an observer documentating what transpired at the 
meeting probably influenced, to some decree, what was discussed and how 
information was presented. The presence of an observer might have had 
seme ?ffect not only upon the meeting content, but also upon the 
rationale for the final placement decision, or perhaps even upon the 
decision itself, 'twere districts had standing team members, the effect 
of the observer's presence was diminished as the team conducted more 
meetings with observacion data being collected. In such cases, the 
parents were at more of a disadvantage because they did not have 
opportunities to become accustomed to being observed. 

There was no way to eliminate the effect the observer might have on 
the placement process. The observers were, of course, as unobtrusive as 
possible. Furthermore, the interviewers were asked to note any 
indications of possible effects such as glances or comments directed to 
them. The observers also occasionally inquired, as part of the follow-up 
interview, whether the interviewee felt the obser^/er's presence made a 
difference. Given that the problem could not be ellmirated, our approach 
was to minimize it and attempt to evaluate how extensively the observers 
affected the placement decision-making orocess* 



Study Instrumentation 

SLx basic instruments were developed to collect data on placement 
practices and policies. The core of data collection activities was the 
observation system designed to capture information exchanged during 
meetings. Statewide and district information were also recorded from 
written documentation and discussions with administi-ative personnel. 
Each of the study instruments is discussed in the following section. 
Copies of the observation system can be found in the appendix. 

Observation System (Note Form, Observer Report Form, and Case Information 
Form) 

The research questions presented at the beginning of this chapter 
guided the developmmt of the observation system. Given the nature of 
the data collection and the fact that no structured questionnaires were 
used, the observation system itself hac to be very specific. Iri addition 
to coding the proceedings of meetings within specific observation 
categories, the field interviewer augmented the system with notes 
regarding information which: (1) was not codable within the existing 
observation system and/or (2) verified or clarified the use of certain 
codes. 

Prior to the development of the observation instruments, project 
staff used an e sonographic approach in observing meetings in sever^.l 
school systen3S in the Washington-Metropolitan area. This approach 
proviaed direct information about actual placeme:it practices in different 
localities. We also familiarized ourselves with written procedures 
related to placement through review of position papers related to LRE, 
P.L. 9^-1^2 procedures manuals, and planning models for educational 
placement. Through ethnographic techniques during instrument 
development, and our increasing familiarity with the placement process, 
we were able to construct an observation system which accommodated the 
realities of a variety of local placement procedures. Actual experiences 
thus served to mediate what is oftentimes the "ideal" of a position paper 
with real implementation efforts. 
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Coding categories emerged from the literature and were validated, 
expanded, or deleted based upon ethnographic observation. Field testing 
followed a three-stage process. First, draft copies of the study 
instrumentation were distributed to the consultant resource panel for 
their review and comment. Second, the developers of the observation 
instrument tested the coding system on local placement team proceedings. 
Third, a simulation of actual observation conditions took place. Two 
Applied Management Sciences' staff members were trained in' the 
observation system (both coding and ethnographic notetaking aspects). 
Followir^ the training j:-ocess, they field-tested the system at meetings 
conducted in schools in the metropolitan area. Tnrough this method we 
were able to field-test both the study instrumentation and the training 
component . 

The nature of the research questions and the data collection 
methodology dictated that the study focus on the conteit of 
parent-teacher (?T) meetings. Consequently, the process aspects and 
interpersonal -'ynamics of group decision-making were not investigated 
within the scope- of this study. The observation system was constructed 
to code what transpired within the context of the PT meeting as opposed 
to how information was communicated — the type anc patterns of 
interpersonal communication which were ongoing within the group 
discussions were not considered for purposes of this study. 

Tne final observation system consisted cf ohree core instruments: a 
note form to record meeting proceedings, a report form on which the 
content: of each meeting was coded, and a case information form which 
summarized all data collected on a case (meetings, files, supplementary 
discussions). Tne note form consisted merely of blank sheets of paper 
marked with five-minute inter/als. (One set of note forms ran from O^oO 
minutes.) These forms were used during the meetings to capture important 
elements of discussion needed to complete the Observer Report Form. 
Following the meeting, then, the note foms were used as a reference to 
fill out the Observer Report Form. This latter instrument contained the 
bulk of information collected on site: attendees, content of meeting, 
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extent of discussion, options considered, and decisions made. One of 
these instruments was filled out for each meeting observed on a case. 
Finally, all information on each student was synthesized on a Case 
Information Form. In addition to data collected through observations of 
meetings on a case, the results of file reviews and any discussions with 
relevant personnel were summarized here. This form captured background 
information specific to each case (sex, age, handicapping condition, 
prior placements, and assessments). In addition, a brief narrative of 
the decision-making process and ultimate disposition (placement decision, 
degree of rsstrictiveness) '-^s included. 

State and District Data Forms 

These instruments were used to record state education and local 
education agency demographic information. Most data were collected 
through document reviews (Annual Program Plans, administrative manuals, 
and other special education mateials). Other information was gathered 
through on-site experience or discussions with relevant state or local 
personnel. Examples of information contained on these forms included: 
enrollment figure?, funding, placement options, handicapping conditions 
served, and written policies/procedur.?s related to LRE. 

l.og (notebook) 

Daily entries were made in this notebook to maintain a permanent 
record of such things as: 

o cases identified for study 

o meetings observed 

© persons interviewed 

o interesting practices uncovered 

o difficulties encountered 

o general reflections on placement practices and policies. 

Tne log ser^/ed several purposes. First, was it an essential scheduling 
and communication link between field staff covering different cases 
during the course of the day. Secondly, it kept a running account of th 
types of items that would be discussed at debriefing sessions following 



data collection. Rather than depend on r^ecall at the end of the 
eight-week data col.leotion period, the log reccr'ded immediate and 
accurate impressions of ongoing occurrences. These included problems, 
strong points, peculiarities- etc., associated with the placement cases 
and the field work* 

Finally, the log was an invaluable assistance to the subsequent 
qualitative data analysis and retrospective conclusions which make up the 
bulk of this report. Often the data collector on site witnessed much 
potentially useful iiiformation of an anecdotal nature which would 
otherwise have been lost. The log, therefore, served as a forum for some 
of the qualitative assessments which have been rade and conclusions which 
have been drawn. 

Unstructured inter/iews were conducted after the PT meetings* At a 
minimum, the following participants were interviewed: 

Q parent 

o teacher 

o administrative representative or principal 

© school psychologist. 

These interviews were used to verify the initial perceptions and 
observations of the field interviewer as well as to supply data to 
complete gaps in necessary information. These interviews '^'ere of an 
informal nature and their content was relat:ed to the decision-making 
processes which were obser ed within the individual PT meetir^. The 
cont j^t of these interviews was determined by information which the 
observer was not able to record. For example, it was sometimes necessary 
to nlarlfy such information as: 

e implied decision rules 

o final placement decision 

o perceived rationale for placement 

o s-:.tisf action with placement decision. 

The content: of interviews related to these areas was not the same for all 
oases or for the ?T members of the same group. Content was determinec on 
an individual basis. Probes for further information were only recuirec 
where alar if ica':ion related to a particular area was necessary. 
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Preparation for Data Collection 

T'wo field observers were assigned to each state. Prior to actual 
lata collection, extensive training and preparation were required, 
however. All field staff members had backgrounds in areas such as 
education, counseling, or sociology. Prior to the actual training 
sessions, observers were given a basic set of required readings to 
familiarize them with necessary content of the study. With this 
background reading and through discussions during training, they 
developed the ability to draw implications about decision rules which 
were operating within the context of placement meetings. 

Thorough, training of the field staff was absolutely essential to the 
assurance of quality in data collection. Careful selection, development, 
and presentation of materials was the key to communicating the overall 
study design to the trainees. This was extremely important since the 
observation and interviewing required that they comprdiend fully content 
which would allow them to make appropriate and reliable judgments about 
meetir^g proceedings and the specifics of the individual unstructured 
interviews. 

In addition to the required readings, training consisted of practice 
in coding video-taped simulations of placement meetings. Hypothetical 
cases were also positted to prepare trainees for the range of situations 
which could be encountered. A variety of these sessions provided 
practice in coding an ethnographic note taking as well as in follow-up 
interviewing. 

All trainees were required to achieve a trainee-criterion reliability 
level of at least 0.75. 'In order to assure that field staff were 
applying the coding system properly and were recording other pertinent 
information, reliability was measured during training, as well as 
periodically thereafter, throughout the data collection period. 
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SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 



This chapter presents a description of sample characteristics for the 
15 local education agencies which were visited and the 96 individual 
cases (134 meetings) which were observed. Through examination of site 
characteristics such as urban, rural, and suburban location; ethnicity; 
and special education expenditures and case characteristics such as age, 
sex, and handicapping condition, this chapter provides background 
information to assist in understanding and interpreting the major study 
findings in the remaining chapters. 

LEA Sample Characteristics 

As discussed in the Methodology chapter, both states and districts 
within states were selected to represe^it a broad diversity of 
characteristics of interest to an investigation of placement procedures 
related to LRE. Four major contrast variables exhibited a fair degree of 
independ ence : 

o geo-social differentiation (urban, rural, suburban location) 

© ethnicity (above or below 20? minority enrollment) 

o special education expenditures (greater or less than regular 
education expenditures) 

© locus of control (centralized/autonomous placement procedures) 
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An additional contrast variable, size of total snrcllmeni: (regular 
and special education), vcas highly correlated with geo-social 
differentiation. As would be expected, urban districts had the highest 
average enrollnient (61,21 1), followed by suburban (13,361), and rural 
(3,995). Because of the strong relationship between these two variables, 
only the geo-social distinction was used in cross-tabulations; the 
enrollmmt variable, however, say be considered embedded in the 
geo- social figures. 

Table 3.1 presents a cross-tabulation of the four main contrast 
variables across the 15 districted. Inspection of this table suggests a 
satisfactory degree of independence between contrasts. This situation 
permits using the four major contrasts as crossbreaks on other local 
education agency characteristics of interest. Nevertheless, there were 
some clear relationships within the contrast cross-tabulations, all in 
the expected direction. The most striking of these was a close 
associatic between locus of control of placemoit procedure (centralized 
- autonomous) and geo-social differentiation. 

It should be pointed out, however, that any associations should not 
be interpreted as representative of conditions occurring in a general 
population (i.e., public education on a national level). As was 
discussed in the Methodology chapter, the selection of states, districts, 
and individual cases was purposive rather than random. This factor, plus 
the very small numbers of exemplars (5 states, 15 districts, 96 cases), 
strongly attests against the use of inferential statistics or 
generalization of results to larger populations. The purpose of 
describing the sample characteristics was purely to define the samples 
employed in this study. On many educational and demographic items, the 
aggregate characteristics of the 15 districts did conform to national 
data trends and this was intended. But on numerous others, and these 
will become clear during the following expositions, there were important 
differences wtiich resulted from our purposive efforts to select divergent 
and "interesting" cases. 

Each of the four contrast variables shown in Table 3.1 is discussed 
below, followed by an examination of their interrelationships. 
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'A5LS 3^1: CROSS -TABULATIONS OF L2A ON CONTRAST VARIABLES 



LEA Characteristics 




District Frequencies (Percent) |^ 
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Geo-Social j 


Ethnicity 
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PI ace^Tient 
■Procedure 
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High Low 
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Capi ta Capita 
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Geo-Soc i al t 
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l\ 


n (ICO) 

3 (100) 

8 (100) 
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2 (50) 2 (50) 
1 (33) 2 (67) 
5 (63) 3 (38) 


2 (50) 2 (50) 
1 (33) 2 (67) 
4 (50) 4 (50) 
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2 (67) 1 (33^ 
5 (63) 3 (38) 


Ethnici ty: 

Migh-Mincrity 

(Enrollment Z0%) 
Low-Minor Uy 

(Enrol Inient 202; 


8 
7 


2 (25) 1 (13) 5 (63) 
2 (29) 2 (29) 3 (43) 


8 (100) 

7 (100) 


5 (63) 3 (38) 
2 (29) 5 (71) 


3 (38) 5 (63) 
- 4 (57) 3 (43) 


LEA Special Educ. 
Expenditure: 

Low Per Capita 
(Le^s than Regular 
Educ.) 
H igh Per Cap i ta 
(More than Regular 
Educ.) 


i 7 
8 


2 (29) 1 (U) ^> (57} 
2 (25) 2 (25) 4 (50) 


5 (71) 2 (29) 
3 (38) 5 (63) 


7 (100) 

8 (iCw) 


4-(57) 3 (43) 
3 (33) 5 (63) 

! 


Placement Procedures: 

Central ized 
(Total ly Developed 
by LEA, SEA) 
Autonomous 
(Some Control at 
Bui Hing Level ) 


7 

8 


0 . ? (29) 5 (71) 
4 (50) 1 (13) 3 (38) 


3 (43) 4 (57) 
5 (53) 3 (38) 


4 (57) 3 (43) 
3 (38) 5 (63) 

1 

i 


i 

7 (100) 

8 (100) 



Geo-social Differentiation 

Four districts were characterized as urban, three as suburban, and 
eight as rural. These descriptions were supplied by state directors of 
special education (or their representatives) who selected the districts 
to fit those categories. The high occurrence of rural, and smaller 
districts in the sample reflects the fact that such districts make up the 
highest proportion of school systems in the United States. (In fact, 
current estimates (DHEW, 1979) indicate that approximately 90 percent of 
school systems have enrollments below 5,000 students, and about 77 
percent have enrollments under 2,500.) The selection of urban, suburran, 
and rural systems v:as an attempt to achieve suitable representation of 
districts on geographic and population variables. 

Ethnicity 

Natiorially, minority students comprise approximately 20 percent of 
total enrollment in public schools (1977 figures reported in the 1979 
National Center for Education Statistics report, The Condition of 
Education). In our sample, the average minority enrollmeit (sum of 
Black, Hispanic, American Indian, and Oriental) across the 15 districts 
was 24 percent, slightly above the national figure. We dichotomized 
districts on the ethnicity variable by subdividing them into a high 
minority enrollment group (greater than or equal to 20%) and a low 
minority enrollment group (less than 20%). This produced two groups of 
fairly equal size (seven low districts, eight high.). 

Special Education Expenditure 

Figures for regu_ar and special education funding were collected from 
extant budgetary reports in the local education agencies. We tried to 
obtain separate figures for federal, state, and local allocations, but 
the budgets often did not include these distinctions; when these 
breakdowns were requested, it sometimes proved undul:-* arduous to extract 
them. In fact, overall budgetary figures ^^-ere often inconsistent and 
required follow-up contacts with district accounting personnel to clarify 
or verify the numbers. Consequently, the major effort was limited to 



collecting overall totals for public education funding and separate 
totals for special edux:ation funding within local education agencies. 
The issue of soecial education funding and ths effect of varieties and 
vagaries in state funding formulae is rrre extensively discussed in 
Chapter 3 of this report. 

For our preliminary analyses, special education funding '^-as simply 
subtracted from regular education monies. This remainder was interpreted 
as funding for regular education. Within each district the separate 
sources (regular and special) were divided by studeit enrollments to 
provide per capita estimates of the expenditure on each. Surprisingly, 
in some districts, less per capita money was sp^-t on handicapped 
children than on general education students. This outcome may reflect 
the fact that many special students received a large part of their 
instruction in the regular classroom. Consequently, only a small part of 
their eauca ion was supported by special funds. This fact, and the 
differences in accounting practices among school systems, worked to 
produce a deflation in the per capita funding for special education. 
Nevertheless, and as subsequent analyses demonstrated, there still 
remained marked differences in funding related to contrast variables and 
they operated in the expected directions. 

For purposes of the funding contrasts- the 15 districts vsre 
subdivided into two groups: low per capita and high per capita. An 
arbitrary but convenioit criterion for determining membership in these 
groups was the relative degree of per capita funding for regular or 
special education. Low districts were those (seven cases) in which less 
was spent on the handicapped student (at least in terms of "excess" cost) 
than on the regular student. Conversely, there v^re eight high per 
capita districts. Admittedly, this criterion was only a crude 
approximation but, given the irregularities and inconsistencies of the 
available data, it was the best that cculd be developed, and served to 
generate a useful crossbreak on this variable. 



Locus of Control (Placement Procedure) 

A final, rnajor contrast variable used in this ar^a lysis of LEA sample 
characteristics '^"as the locus of administrative and procedural control 
over the placement process. As was previously mentioned, this construct 
was an important consideration in the selection of states. Through a 
content analysis of state authority data (statutes, constitutions, court 
opinions), Wirt (197S) ranked the 50 states on school centralization of 
authority. Csing his rankings, and confirmatory contacts with the Office 
of Education and individual state representatives, we had selected three 
states as being highly centralized and two as low. During data 
collection, however, we discovered that the degree of centralization (or 
autonomy) varied greatly within states and was not especially related to 
Wirt*s overall rankings. In a given state, some districts might play 
strong central roles in the determination of placement procedures while 
others exerted lesser or only minimal control. Sometimes procedures were 
determined individualistically at a building or, even, placement team 
level- 

We contrasted those districts wliere policies were completely uniform 
and standardized across buildings and meetings (centralized: seven 
districts) with those where varying degrees of 3elf -direction and 
interpretation were allowed (autonomous: eight districts). Although 
highly subjective, these distinctions were lased not only on a synthesis 
of State, district, and building level documents but also on multiple, 
direct observations by our field staff of actual procedures. 
Furthermore, our deductions showed that the resulting breakdowns were 
related to other districts' characteristics in an anticipated fashion. 

Relationships Between Major Contrast Variables 

Returning to Table 3-1 > one can see that most of the intersections 

between the crossei contrast variables appear relatively independent. In 

a few areas, however, some interesting relationships are suggested. 



Perhaps the most striking relationship is that between geo-social 
category and placement procedure (locus of control). It contains zhe 
only empty cell in the table: there were no centralized urban 
districts. At first, this say seem surprising because urban districts 
are the :ncst s:eograohically centralized. On the other hand, they are 
also the largest? and their schools have the highest enrollments. For 
these reasons, each building (and, in some cases, subdistrict) has the 
opportunity to develop a major degree of self-control. Within 
bureauocracies there may be an inverse relationship between size and 
degree of control. .As individual components (schools, -in this instance) 
become larger, they develop their own centralized structure and internal 
operating procedures. It should be pointed out, however, that "autonomy^' 
as measured here is not total, but refers only to some degree of 
self -direction. Autonomous districts in our sample differed from 
centralized in that the latter used placement procedures that had been 
totally determined at a centralized level. And, of course, what is 
reflected here was true only for this sample of districts and should not 
be generalized to other situations. 

Among the other cross -tabulations in this table there were' also some 
interesting relationships, though not quite as clear-cut. A majority o. 
the high-minority enrollments were in rural districts. This bears noting 
because it differs from curreit rational trends which find increasing 
minority enrollment in urban areas. Further there was some 
correspondence between funding and minority enrollmeit. High minority 
districts had slighly less spending per capita while low minority 
districts had somewhat higher levels of per capita spending. 

Relationship Between Ma.jor Contrast Variables and Other District 
Cha rac teristics 

Several other interesting relationships emerged when the major 
contrast variables were examined in light of other sample characteristics 
pertinent to the study. These additional district characteristics 



o special education enrollment and placesent options (special 
schools and cross-district placements) 

0 special education founding level (per capita exoenses) 

o special education staffing ( pupil : teacher ratio) 

o handicapping conditions servea 

Each of these characteristics is discussed below. 

Special Education Snrollmeit and Placemeit Options . Table 3-2 
presents enrollnient characteristics in the sampled districts. Total 
regular and special education enrollnient varied according to urban, 
suburban, and rural location and according to locus of control 
(centralized/au tonomous) . The high enrollmeit of urban school districts 
was largely responsible for the higher enrollment in autonomous 
districts, as these two variables were related. 

The percent of students enrolled in special education across all 
districts (10?) was higher than the current national average (8?) but 
less than the optimal figure often mentioned by the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped (12?). Differences in the percent served conformed 
to expectation: higher percentages of students in special education were 
found in districts with high minority enrollments (12.5$ vs. 7.1?), and 
in districts with low per capita spending for special education (12.4J 
vs. 7.9?). 

One-third of the local education agencies (5) had separate special 
education schools; this characteristic was most closely related to size 
(urban) and autonomy of the district. Three out of four urban districts 
had special schools, an all districts with special schools were 
autonomous. The presence of special schools may partially explain zhe 
non-centralisation of those districts containing them. Special schools 
are more likely to develop their own separate policies and procedures 
than special programs contained within and spread throughout local 
education agencies. 
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7ne average numbers of cross-district placements ^-ere also related to 
distr.^t size in an expected pattern. More out-of-distr ict placements 
cccurrec in smaller rural systems, vhile more in to-district placements 
cccLirred in the larger systems. In our sample, there was also a 
suggestion of lov.er cross-district placements (both into and cut-of) in 
high minority districts. However, the figures for all of these 
cross-district measures were very small, am minimal importance should be 
attr:.outed to them. 

S peciaj. Education Funding Characteristics . Table 3.3 provides a 
description of general funding characteristics across the 15 local 
education agencies. Total education funding is presented to point out 
the very large sums of money spent on public education at the current 
time (the average expenditure per district was $26,829,000). Of greater 
interest to this study were the per capita figures for regular and 
special education and the ratio between those figures within the 15 
districts. The average per capita ratio across all districts was 1.31; 
that is, on the average, 1.31 times as much money was spe._:: on a 
handicapped 3\:udef:;t as on a regular education student. As was rioted 
earlier, this figure does not control for the amount spent on regular 
education services for many handicapoed children and is. therefore, an 
underestimate of the cost of serving handicapped students. Available 
data did not allow for a correction based on this "excess" cost factor. 

Special Education Staffing . Table 3-^ contains information on 
special education staffing across the sampled districts. The average 
ratio of special education students to teachers within our sample was 
20.2, very close to the rational average of 19.7 (coinputed from 1977-78 
data supplied by the Bureau) as was the r-.tio of students to total 
special education personnel (sampled districts - 11.7; national average - 
12.3). Some of the staffing variations between district contrasts were 
interesting. For example, the average percent of self-contained teadners 
over all 15 districts was 51.4. However, the percent of self-contained 
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LEA FUNDING CHARACTERISTICS AND SELECTED CROSS-TABULATIONS 
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Geo-Sociai 



rijrcing Characteristics 
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N=8 



'otal Ecucation rundlng: 
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^er Capita Funding Ratio: 
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averages fxe coT:putad across .rAs, rather than within su.'ns. 
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teachers in high minority districts was 36.9; in low minority districts 
it '^as 58.0. In comparison, the percentage of resource-room teachers was 
61,9 in high minori^:- school systems and 23-3 in low minority systems, 
with a sample average of 43.9 percent. This suggests a very different 
use of self-contained and resource-room services between districts that 
had high or low minority enrollment. 

Handicapping Conditions Served . A broad variety of handicapping 
conditions was identified and served by the districts in our sample^ 
Table 3.5 arrays the percent of children served by handicapping 
conditions across the contrasting variables. Figures ai*^ derived from 
local education agency child court data. A separate sub-table below it 
shows the number of classification options used in different districts. 

It should be rr)ted that the c/erall percentages from our sample 
districts differed a good deal from current national figures as well as 
from expected levels of occurrence. Table 3-6 shows the curroit national 
averages- the district (sample) averages, and the expected levels 
(consensus of authorities) of the incidence of handicapping conditions. 
A -est notable -difference occurs in the category of specific learning 
-disabilities. Tne sampled districts had an average incidence of this 
conclusion of j-.8 percent, which was 10 percent above the level 
authorities projected and 13 perceit higher than the current national 
average, Srnaller, but noteworthy, differ-ences existed for other 
conditions as well- 

rvithin the sample, minor variations occurred across district 
ca::egories in the percent of students served and the variety of labels 
used. In general; urban and low minority districts reported higher 
levels of less common handicapping conditions and used a broader range of 
classification nomenclature. 
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TABLE 3.5: PERCENT OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS SERVED 



i 
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National 


District 


Expected-^ 


i _ Kandicao Classification 


Average 


Ssniple 


Incidence 


; SpeciJ^ic Learnir.^ Disability 
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34. S 


25.0 
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26. 1 
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Case Caracteristics 

The major activity of this study was the observation of meetings on 
96 individual (student) placement cases. This section of the chapter 
describes in brief the basic characteristics of the cases selected. Of 
primary interest and discussion are the reasons for case selection, 
handicapping conditions of the sample cases, and demographic 
characteristics (sex, ethnicity, and type of case) . 

Reasons for Case Selection 

Given the anticipated difficulties in acquiring the range of cases 
desired and the variety of selection criteria used, the reasons for 
choosing particular cases were carefully documented by the field staff. 
Table 3.7 provides an actual case-by-oase description of the primary 
selection factors used in the sampling. As was previously mentioned, the 
purposive selection of cases by issue-oriented factors was severely 
constrained by the actual availability of placement cases during the 
limited observation period and within the sm:all sample of districts. 
This tc^-le reflects these constraints as well as our attempts to sample 
anusuax and difficult cases. 

Hand i cap piniz; Conditio n" 

A central feature of the sampling approach was the selection of cases 
that would represent both a broad diversity of handicapping conditions 
and a variety of procedural complications. For these reasons, the actual 
cases selected were neither representative of national nor even local 
distributions. Table 3.8 makes this divergence from norms clear. Four 
types of handicapping conditions were sampled much more than their 
natural occurrence: Severe/Emotional Disturbance, Visually Handicapped, 
Orthopedically Impaired, and Health impaired. The first condition was 
over-selected because of the potentially controversial nature of this 
tyoe of case as well aa the possibility of greater discussion regarding 
aooropriate placement and district. For similar reasons, in reverse. 



TA3LE 3.7: REASONS FOR SELECTING CASES 



' REASON 


PERCENT OF CASESi/ 


• 


(N=96) 




1 One of first cases selected in LEA 


26 




(n=25} 


To oalance nuoiber of initial referrals 


U 


and re-evaluati ens 


(n=13) 


Child is severely handicapped 


13 




(n=12) 


To tsalance grade level distribution 


13 

(n«12) 


Placement is likely to be an issue 


11 




(n-U) 


To balance distribution of handicapping 


9 


conditions 


(n=9) 


Child is blind, deaf or seriously 


3 


eJTiotionally disturbed 




Otner 






(n-33) i 



^•'^'jltioie resDOnses ^ers allcvjed. 



TA3L2 3.3: SAMPLED C.iSE-S COMPARED TO LEA AND NATIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS 
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Handicapping Condition: 
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Soecific Learning Disability 


28 


34.8 


21.5 


Soeecn Impaired 


3 


27.7 


35.2 


Mentally Retarded 


21 


21.1 


26.1 


Social/Emotional Disturbance 


24 


10.3 


7.6 


Visually Handicapped 


4 


1.1 


1.0 


Orthooedically Imoaired 

1 


8 


2.0 


2.3 


Health Impaired 


6 


2.0 


2.3 


Hard- of -Hearing 


1 


.3 


2.4 


Deaf 


0 


.3 


2.4 


Other 


1 


2.3 





Speech Impaired cases (3) were under-sampled. Visually Handicapped, 
Orthopedically Impaired, and Health Impaired cases were sampled more than 
their proportional representation because they involved less common 
placements. Low incidence conditions, because of their infrequency, 
present novel and unfamiliar conditions which could challenge the pro 
forma operation of a standing placement team. 

Demog raphic Cha rac ter ist ics 

Table 3.9 gives general demographic characteristics of the sampled 
cases. Tnere were more males (56) than females (40) which is typical of 
general trends in special education. The distribution of minority 
student cases (26%) was fairly representative of their general occurrence 
in the sample districts (24?). Type of Case refers to the causative 
source of the referral for each of the 96 cases which were followed. 
Comparison figures were not available but the lower figures for Scheduled 
Reevaluations (15) and Reviews (10) in our sample did not reflect the 
high occurrence of these types in general pract'Loe especially at the end 
of the school year, when data collection was conoucted). Because these 
cases were typically pro forma in nature and rarely resulted in placement 
changes or controversies, initial Referrals and Reevaluations for Charge 
in Placement were purposively over-selected, resulting in 
^^nderrepresentation of Annual Reviews and Sdieduled (3-year) 
ReevaluE :ions. 

In observing these sample characteristics, it should be noted that 
they reflect a non-representative selection (relative to national 
figi-ires). Less frequent handicapping conditions and uncommon types of 
cases were represented more than they would be in a random sample. This 
situation -^-as a direct result of the case selection design which was 
Revised to obtain cases representing a bread diversity of variables. 

Mow that an overview of district and case characteristics has been 
given, the following chapters present our study findings which should be 
interoreced in light of t'r. : li::nita tions thus far discussed. 



ABLE 3.9: GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CASES 



CASE INFGR.'^ATICil 


CHARACTERISTICS 


CENT OF TOTAL 1 
(N=96) 




A. Sex: 


Male 


58 




Female 


42 
(n=40) 




TOTAL 


100 




Mrrn- i nor i t v 


59 
(n=55) 




Bl ack 


u 

(n=15) 




Hispanic 


7 

(n=7) 




Other Mi nori ty 


2 

(n=2) 




Unknown 


5 

(n=5) 




TOTAL 


100 
(N=95) 


C. Type of Case: 


Initial Referral 


40 
f'n=38) 




Reevaluation for 
Change in Placement 


34 

(n=33) 




Scheduled Reevaluation 


16 
(n=l 5) 




Revi ew 


10 

(n=lC) 



TOTAL 100 

(N=96) 



PLACEMENT DECISION -MA KING: THE PROCESS 

This chapter describes the processes and procedures local school 
districts use to determine educational placements for handicapped 
children. It begins with an overview of the requirements of Public Law 
9^-1^2 regarding educational placements and continues with a description 
of the i^-ay local districts place students. 

In addition to the background section addressing Federal guidelines, 
four other organizing categories are used in presenting the findings: 
standard operating procedures, determination of placement, ancillary 
activities, and constraints. Because this chapter deals specifically 
with placement determination, the majority of information is contained 
under that organizing category. Within that subsection, primary areas o: 
discussion include: the nature of placement meetings; consideration of 
input data; consideration of options; criteria for placement; and 
categorical decisions. Highly specific anecdotal information is 
dispers'Bd throughout the discussions to facilitate understanding of the 
data. 

Background 

?.L. 94-1^2 requirements regarding special education eligibility and 
placement decisions stipulate: 

I. Written parental consent must be obtained before conducting a 
p rep 1 ac emen t e'/alua ti on . 



2. A full and individual evaluation of the child's educational 
needs must be conducted before any action is taken with respect 
to the initial placement. 

3. The eligibility and placement decision is made by a group of 
people including people knowledgeable about the child, the 
meaning of the evaluation data, and the placement options. 

i;. The eligibility and placerjent decision is based upon a variety 
of sources including aptvtude and achievement tests, teachers' 
recommendations, physical condition, social/cultural background, 
and adaptive behavior, 

5. Information must be documented and carefully considered. 

6. The placemCTt decision is made in conformity with the LRE rales. 
7- The placement decision must be made on an individual basis. 

8. If a determination is made that a child is eligible for special 
education and related services, an IS? must be developed for the 
child. 

9. Written parental consent must be obtained before initial 
placement in a program. 

10. Reevaluations of the child are conducted every three years, or 
more frequeitly if conditions warrant, or if the child's parents 
or teacher requests a reevaluation. 

11. Written notice must be given to parents a reasonable time before 
the public agency pr'Doses or refuses to initiate or change the 
identification, evaluation, or educational placement of the 
child or the provision of a free appropriate public education to 
the child. 

.12. A continuum of alternative placements ruust be available to meet 
the special education and related service /.eeds of handicapped 
children. (This continuum is defined specifically to include 
instruction in regular classes with resource room or itinerant 
services, special schools, home instruction, and instruction in 
hospitals and institutions.) 

Additionally, local education agencies are given direction regarding 
the need to "insure that handicapped chilcren have available to them the 
variety of educational programs and services available to nonhandicapped 
children served by the local education agency including art, music, 
industrial arts, cor -'jmer and homemaking education and vocational 
ed'uication. " This variety of educational programs and services available 
is not confined to those listed, but includes the right of access to any 
program!^- or activities in wh:.ch nonhandicapped children participate 
(Section 12':a. 305). 
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In Section 121.306 "he enabling legislation further expands those 
activities in which har.dicapped children have a right to be involved. 
Tr.ese include extracurricular and nonacademic ser/ices, recreational 
activities, special interest groups or clubs sponsored by a public agency. 

Furtherraore, the Regulations require that in arranging for these 
nonacademic and extracurricular activities (meals, recess periods, etc.) 
each public agency is responsible to insure that each ha.:dicapped child 
participates with nonhandicapped children to the maximum extent 
appropriate to meet the ne<^xi--> of "chat child. 

Standard Operating Procedures 

"Standard operating procedures" refers to guidelines contained in 
district documents regarding placement decision-makings At some sites, 
districts had their ov^n set of policies which tney had written and 
puolished. In others, the only information on policies that the 
observers could obtain were state application forms which the districts 
were required to sign when applying for P.L. 9^-142 funds. Most state 
applications cited the Law or the Rules and Regulations verbatim and 
required the districts to give "assurances" that these procedures ivere 
beir^g implemented. In those districts in which no other policies and 
procedures were published, these state applications had to be accepted as 
beir^ representative of the districts' standard operating procedures. 

Review of district plans submitted to the state education agency 
provided information on local procedures related to placement 
decision-making and the LRE principle. In general, the districts 
included references to Federal and state laws as they related to these 
issues. In most cases, however, districts did not go much beyond 
reconfirming or concurring with the philosophical intent of state and 
Federal requirements. For example, a district would simply affirm its 
oommiwment ^o "apply the doctrine of Least Restrictive Alternatives to 
the delivery of education services;" this represents a typical reference 
in a local education agency plan to the issue of least restrictive 
clacements. On the other hand, where were isolated instances where a 
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district was much more comprehensive in its assurance that LRE was a 
meaningful consideration which influenced educational placement decisions 
for handicapped students: "handicapped students are to be educated with 
ncnhandicapped students except when the handicapped student *s educational 
progress would be slowed, the quality of his or her educational services 
would be harmed, or the student's behavior is repeatedly and demonstrably 
disruptive of other students' programs." 

The formal r;ame of the placement committee usually varied across 
states with such labels as Educational '^lanning and Placemoit Committee 
(S??C), Identification, Placement, Review, and Dismissal Committee 
(I?RD), Child Study Team, and/or the Individualized Educational Plan 
Committee. More informally, meetings were referred to as schocl level 
staffings. central committee, pre-placement staffing, or just meetings. 

In reviewing the district arjaual plans? it was difficult to identify 
a sequence and number of distinct meetings associatea with che placement 
process. Many of the less forma.l meetings were building specific and 
convened at the direction and discretion cf the local administi-ator. 
They were, therefore, not required across all schools and were not 
typically included in the form of written policy. 

SoT.e districts plans specifically identified participants cf the 
placement committee meetings. These typically included: the student's 
teacher, special education supervisor, parents, student and, for an 
initial referral, a member of the evaluation team. Usually there was no 
men -ion of district staff representatives who were required to attend or 
how many members of the committee in attendance constituted a quorum. In 
four of the five states, the parent seemed to be the crucial member of 
the team who should be present in order for deliberations to begin. One 
district limited the number of votir^g (or decision-making) committee 
members to no more than seven persons? stating that others may serve as 
resource persons only. In another district the policy regarding 
par^.lcipaticn in placement meetings limited to three the number of 
persons the parents were permitted to irj^ite. 



In general, district aiaterials did not discuss how a placement 
decision should be made. Little was detailed about the types of 
informational data which must be presented or shared by the placement 
group. To the extent that the group included an individual who was 
involved in the evaluation or was knowledgeable about the evaluation 
results, it could be inferred that evaluation data would be a topic of 
discussion in the meeting and therefore considered in dete-^mining 
p lacement. 

All fifteen districts indicated that a continuum of alternative 
placements did exist wichin the district. The models in use includt-ci: 
itinerant, resource room, self-containe-d , and residential placements. 
Some districts described in writing each of the special education and 
related service prograr_s available within the district. In one of these 
program descriptions the criteria for enrollment were specif! id: "the 
student must be able to work at the 50 percent production le* al or 
above." Usually private facilities within the district wer^ not included 
in descriptions of available alternative placements. Thrs may be an 
indication that such private placements are not routinely considered in 
placement deliberations. 

Wnen describing how the placement decision should be made, one 
district stated, "for students with special needs, the decision for 
special accommodations and services must be set cut in a consensus 
decision supported by the balance of evidence and argument." One other 
district specified that decisions ^-f zhe committee would be determined by 
a consensus of professional members of the committee, and further defined 
consensus to mean "all profess iorial persons are in agreement." If 
parents di3agreed with the eligibility cecision they could: (1) submit a 
minority report for consideration by the superintendent or (2) request in 
writing a due process hearing. 

In nearly all districts the standard operating procedures met the 
requirements of the Law, and in a few cases they exceeded the Law. For 
example, ?.L. 9--1^2 requires parent consent for preplacement evaluation 
and for initial placement, Dut only 'written notification when proposing 



refusinx to initiate or chr.nga the identification, e^^'^luc. oion 
eiuoaticnal olacerent of a child. Most districts {^^ out of ';::): 
-ovever, required written parental conse^.t before making any ch?nge of 
clacement. In another examo'e: tho Law recuires tr-^.t parents be given a 
coov cf t/. - Indivioualizec £cucazional Plan 'upon requesc'^; mos': 
ci5triots, however, routinely ^ave oarent-^- cop.e^ o""" the Plan and did not 
wai- fo.^ requests. 

As for the actual cc.cuc'' of the meeting , most distriots did n^t 
orcvide written deta: Is aoout the nature of and order for presenting 
information. A review distriut f^rms which docuzxent the meeting did 
orovide some oluss as to the tvpes of data which must oe presented and 
-.ne decisions whici must b€. made at each kind of meeting. The content of 
the form defined, at a minimum , the general topics which should be 
i.scussed. This provided some structure for the person responsible for 
recording data and could help guide the group in the placement 
determination process. To the extent that all blanks were fille: in and 
-ne form signed by the parents, the placement decision (or Individualized 
Sducatior^l Plan) could be considered completed. 

Dete rmination of Placement 

The nature of the decision-making process at the local leve:^ make it 
difficult to identify who actually determined placement and wtien that 
decision was really made. It seemed chat onlv one or two district staff 
members decided wtiere the handicapped chile .^..ould be placed; this 
recoimnendation was then presented to a committee for oro forma approvaJ.. 
Unless there obvious disagreemeit about where a child should be 
pla^-ed, there really was not much need to convene the placement committee 
otner than to preseit the deci;3ion to parents and/or other professional 
staff who would be involved.'' 



This finding is supported by results of a study of placement 
committees conducted m the State of Connecticut, where rerearchers 
concluded that decisions were made by one or two members of the 
oiacement committee and not through the group .lec is ion-making orcccss- 



The Nature of Placement Meetings . Our study included observations of 
several types of placement related meetings: (1) formal pre-placement 
staffings; (2) planning committee meetings (because with initial 
referral, the subjeco of eligibility was often a part of the committee's 
deliberations); and (3) IS? conferences. The focus of these observations 
included placement meeting procedures, attendees, activities of the 
meeting, length of time, and diagnostic placements. These are discussed 
in more detail below. 

Placement Meeting Procedures . Placement committee meetings were 
sometimes conducted c t as many as three different administrative levels 
within the school system: at the school building level, the regional 
office, and at a central (district) committee. That is, several 
placement meetings had to be convened before final approval of the 
recommended placement, ^arental approval of the placemeit in such 
instances was parallel to district approval; parents, however, were not 
involved at each juncture in the process. Once the district was in 
agreement with the recommended placement it was presented to parents; or 
cnce parents had essentially agreed with the placement, the case went 
through the decision-making process at the district level. 

All 15 districts in the sample conducted at least one meeting which 
focused on the determination of educational placement for the child 
and/or the developmeit oi the Individualized Educational Plan. Parents 
were invited to attend at least one meeting of this type. Parents were 
rarely invited to pre-planning meetings conducted by district personnel. 
When these meetings were ^f a formal nature, they typically were convened 
to discuss a number of cases and/or to share the progress on cases which 
were within the referral system. In a large district such staffings 
included "ep resent ztives of several disciplines (social work, special 
education, speech and h "ing, occupational and physical therapy); as 
many as 2G-30 different ca^es would be discussed. Frequently, in these 
otaffir^s professionals directly involved with a case would begin to 
informally consider a child's eligibility "or special education services 
or possible placements. In some districts this type of meeting was hell 
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az the building level: it included professional staff assigned to that 
building and covered cases of students currently attending that 
particular school. 

In at least five sites, district persorjnel held prelimirary zieetir^s 
in zhe absence of the parents to discuss eligibility and placeraant. At 
tinies, these preliminary meetings involved a mult^-disciplirary group of 
people, but at other times one or two individuals made the final 
decisions. It '^s not unusual to find that the psychologist's 
recommendation determined whether or not a child '^as eligible for special 
education services. The initial placements were often decided by the 
placement team chairperson with the assistance of perhaps the referring 
or receiving teacher. 

School staff held these meetings to resolve internal conflicts which 
might exist among Jie school personnel, to discuss sensitive issues which 
may be inappropriate to discuss in the presence of the parents, and to 
give the staff a sense of unity when they did make formal .placement 
recommendation to the parents. Although parents were given an 
opportunity to participate in a formal placemep.t meeting helo at a late- 
time, there were seldom any changes in the eligibility and placement 
decisions which had been predetermined. The net result was that in some 
cases the group decision-making process advocated in the Law had not been 
utilized to the fullest exteit and the eligibility and placement 
decisions were frequently made by only one or two individuals- 

In sumnary, preplacemant and placement meetings were often conducted 
at several different administrative levels- Parent involvement ^^-as 
limittrd to one meeting, typicall7 the placement meeting, and 
professionals ^^o participated usually included the school psychologist, 
special education teacher, and regular education teaaher. Placem^.t 
decisions were often made at preliminary staff meetings by one or two 
individuals; at a formal placemeit meeting, parents ;vere presented with 
-he school's predetermined recommendation. Most of the meetings did not 
utilize an agenda, although almost all of the meetings had someone who 
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took notes concerning the meeting activities. Written parental consent 
was always obtained prior to any preplacenien t evaluation, although some 
sites also used informal diagnostic placements. 

The t'j^e of case usually influenced to some extent the number of 
meetings held, the staff attending, and the nature of deliberations. 
Three case factors appeared to have major influence: (1) the severity 
level, (2) the handicapping condition, and (3) district perception of 
parent acceptance of the suggested placement (likelihood of parental 
rejection of the placement recommendation). In addition, the type of 
referral the case represented (e.g., annual review vs. initial referral) 
also affected the number of meetings held. Across the 96 cases in our 
sample, there were slightly fewer than 1.5 meetings per case. Over half 
of "he initial referrals had two meetings per case. Only one of the ten 
arjiual review cases had two meetings. Three-fourths of the 35 scheduled 
reevaluations had only one meeting; however, one reevaluation case had 
the maximum number of meetings - 4. (See Table 4.1.) 

Attendees . The average number of participants who attended a 
placement meeting was six. The four members most frequently present in 
the 134 meetings were: the school psycriologist (69?), the mother (56?), 
the self-contained special education teacher (48?), and the regular 
education teacher (43$). In about one-third of the meetings, the 
principal of the school in which the child was currently enrolled, 
participated in the deliberations. An important characteristic of those 
professior^als who participated in determining placement was their 
familiarity with the child. Almost three-fourths of the time the 
professional participant knew who the child was. 

Meeting; Activities . In 125 out of the 134 meetings observed, there 
was no agenda of proceedings presented to participants* In the seven 
meetings which did include an agenda this agenda was presented orally. 
In general, meetiijgs began with a brief overview of the purpose of the 
meeting or some details of the particular case(s) to be discussed. In 
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slightly less than half of the meetings participants were introduced, (I 
niany nieetirgs the attendees already knew each other so introductions were 
unnecessary,) For only one mee^irig was chere a written list of attendees 
this list included both nanies of participants and their roles* 

In 97 percant of the committees observed, someone was wri::ing or 
takir^ notes. Ir a majority of these meetings the writir^ was related tc 
completing a pre-printed form which documented the proceedings (Table 

4.2) . This documentation process was usually completed by a member of 
the committee, as opposed to a recording secretar>^ whose main function 
would have been notetakir^. 

Length of Time . The average meeting lasted 3S minutes. The range 
was a low of 9 minutes and a high of 1 hour and 27 minutes. Placemeit 
committees tended to spend a greater amount of time deliberating the 
educational placements of children who v^re recommended for a change in 
placement. The average meeting time for these cases was 42 minutes. 
Annual reviews had the shortest average meetir^ time, 31 minutes (Table 

4.3) . 

Summary . Preplacement and placement meetings were usually conducted 
at different administrative levels. Parent involvement was limited to 
one meeting, typically the placement meeting, and professionals who 
participated usually included the school psychologist, special education 
teacher, regular education teacher, and social worker. Most of the 
meetings did not utilize an agenda, although almost all of the meetings 
had someone who took notes concerning the meeting activities. 

Diagnostic Placements . In all sites, written pareital consent was 
obtained before any preplacement evaluation was conducted. In at least 
six sites, however, ''informal" placements were made prior to the 
completion of any full or individual evaluation of the child's 
educational needs. Reasons for such informal placements varied. In one 
case a child was informally placed in a special education program until 
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TA3LE 4.3: AVERAGE LENGTH Or MSETIMG TIME BY CASE FOR ALL TYPES 0? 
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the end of fr.e school year (2-3 months) ^ The placement team Aantec to 
avoid the stigma of labeling the child and hoped the child might progress 
far eno'jgh in that period of time so he would not have to be formally 
enrolled in special education the following school year. 

In a second ':ase a reasonable but u/.usual sequence of events took 
place. A severely health impaired child was in obvious need of homebound 
services, "rn^ placemeit team agreed to supply homebound services and 
sent a diagnostician to conduct an educational assessment- The 
diagnostician then advised the homebound teacher of the results of the 
educational assessment for inclusion in the Individualized Educational 
Plan. Although the case did rot follow the ?.L. 9^-1^2 specified 
sequence (first an educational assessment should be conducted, second an 
1?.? is developed including a placement decision), the particular 
circumstances of the case made the sequencing seem reasonable. 

in five sites diagnostic placements were allowed. In fact, state law 
exoressly allowed the use of diagnostic placements in one state. Such 
diagnostic placements were usually considered to be a part of the 
assessment procedures and. since nc formal placement had been made, 
district oerscr^nel felt they were technically meeting the letter of the 
law. It .'hti;ld be mentioned that the use of such visits and diagnostic 
placements ^^ere infrequent. When they did occur, there were sound 
r^easons for the action which generally benefited the child. 

Consideration of Input Data . Most often, information sharing was 
done in a round robin fashion. That is, the chairperson wiould identify 
one of the members (apparently at random or in consideration of their 
schedule) to begin the discussion of the case by presenting some 
assessme^.t data. Sach participant in turn would present the information 
he had collected about the child under consideration. Sometimes 
discussion would occur during this data presentation sequence of the 
meeting. In many cases the parent(s) was asked to contribute information 
about the child^s b^.avior at home, interaction with siblings, and/or 
other related areas- 



In Append. :< A, s comprehensive listing of the issues discussed 
A. 13) and the extent of discussion for each issue (Table A.l4) is 
presented. Trie following is a suninarization of those findings tha 
reflects both the incidenc i- of the issues which were mentioned ?,nd 
extent of discussion: 

Usually Discussed CoO^-lOOJ) of meetings: 

Major Extent: 

Interpretation of test results 
Classroom achievemerit 
Social behavior 
Med ic al f ac t s/needs 
Family history/conditions 
General programir^ing goals/needs 

Lesser Extent: 

Program characteristics 
Frequently Discussed (30-59?) of cases 
Major Extent: 

Specific programming goals/needs 

Lesser Extent: 

Description of previous placements 
Supplementary services used 
Instructional methods tried 
Relating test results to programming 
Physical attributes/needs 
Behavior at home/outside of school 
Family attitude t o.rc handicap 
Staff attributes 
Classmate attributes 
T ran sp or t a t i on 

Family altitude toward potential placement 



nfrequently Discussea ( :0-29%; of meetings: 
Ms. ior Hxtsnt-^ 

Survival- si^ills 
Lesser i.xtenz: 

Presents 

Atteridance/^E.^diness of student 
Hobbies ana inter*ests 

raniily attitude toward present placecisit 

Student attitude toward handicap 

Studeit attitude to*3M pn:ent pla:einent 

Availability (of placements) 

Cost 

Proximity 

Student attitude toward potential placement 
Stigma 

Educational harm to child 
Other harm to child 
Long-term effects 

Recommendation from non-district specialist 

Other issues 

Child ^s next evaluation 

narely Discussed (less than 10%) of meetings: 

iMajor Extent: 

Structured observation of student impact on famil 

Lesser Extent: 

Ranking of student needs 
Loss of mobility 
Physical harm to others 
Physical harm to child 
Educational harm to others 
Other harm to others 
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In exa.uining the above listing it is important to note ::hat, in 
general, the issues considerec ziost iniportant to prcgraminatically sound 
placement procedures were also those which were most frequently ciscusoed 
at the observed meetings. These included the interpretation of test 
results, individualized student achievement, progranKning goals and needs, 
and prcgraa characteristics. Many of the elements integral to the 
concept of LRE were discussed to some extent. However, a few elements, 
such as proximity, stigma, and harmful effects were not discussed to the 
degree anticipated. 

The relationship of the issues discussed az meetings to the 
implementation of LRE in particular, and to placements in general, is 
discussed in Chapter 5 and in other sections of this chapter. Therefore, 
the remaining discussion will focus on a few issues which have not been 
covered in the foregoing discussion. This includes three general areas: 
the provision for future reevaluations and/or short-term monitoring of 
placements; the use of test and assessment results: and programming ^oals. 

Monitoring and subsequent reevaluation of placements . ?.L. 9^-1^2 
requires that the placements of all handicapped students be reevaluated, 
at a minimum, every three years, and reviewed each year. Among the 96 
placement cases which were followed in the study, 15 were scheduled 
thre'^-year reevaluations and ten '^re annual reviews. Discussion 
concerning the timir-g or scheduling of the next evaluation occurred in 
only ^2 percent of the 13^ meetings observed and for 17 percent of the 96 
cases. Thus, approximately only one of six cases includea the planning 
or scheduling of zhe next evaluation of placement. Because of this low 
occurrence, individual cases were examined to determine if particular 
factors influenced whether or not the next evaluation was discussed. 

Two sample characteristics were found to be associated with a higher 
degree of scheduling for the next evaluation. One of these was the type 
of ca::e: scheduled (three-year) reevaluation, was more lilcely (33? of 
these cases) to stipulate that the next reevaluation would also occur in 
vhree years. This a^s a pro f crma procedure, however, in those 



instances. The second association was oOcev^tiat more nieaninsful. In r.h6 
selection of case sanple, eleven cases ^were chosen explici::ly because 
they involved seven hancicaps. Of these eleven cases, 35 percent 
scheduled the next evaluation for the student. Neither of these 
relationships? however, '^-as very strong, and small numbers of cases 'rfere 
involved. Consequently, nininial iz:pcrtance should be applied to ^hese 
findings. Overall, the occurrence of plarjning future evaluations was 
SEE.:.- and, in most instances, no contextual patterns were associated. 

Similarly, the data revealed that very few cases included provisions 
for systematic monitoring of the success of the selected placement. 
A--hou.gh in 71 percent of the meetings (related to 82.o of the individual 
cases) a team member was named to follow through on the details of case 
orocessip.g, in only 26 percent of the cases were provisions actually ma""e 
for short-term monitoring/follow-up of the placement A slightly higher 
incidence of ^hese provisions occurred in certain types of cases: severe 
handicaps, placements that reflected a change in restrictiveness, initial 
referrals, and in reevaluations for change in placemeut (rather than 
sdneduled reevaluations and annual reviews). 

In two-thirds of the districts, observers questioned the thoroughness 
with V .:ich three-year reevaluations were conducted- ?.L. 9^-1^2 
indicates that reevaluations are to be conducted using the same 
procedures as those for the preplacement evaluations. These procedures 
are to include not only test results but also teacher recommendations; 
socio/cultural background, family history, adaptive b^aviors, etc. In 
practice, though, most three-year reevalua^cions relied heavily on 
aptitude and achievement tests. Ln fact, reevaluation meetings vsre 
ofcen conducted on a pro forma basis. In one site, a meeting to review 
approximately 25 reevaluation.?. was conducted in about two hours- In 
another site; reevaluations were seldom conducted at all due to a hea'/y 
workload and what v^as perceived tc be poor overall managfiiient. 

Use of Test ? . nd Assessmer:^: Results ac Flacemem: Mee^ lrvvs . ? . L . 
5^-- '^2 mandates a number of r eo'-iirements concernirA- uce o" test results 
in -he planning of orograms and placeme^nts for handicapped students- 
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Para^icunt aaong zhese are stipulations regarding the non-discriniir^^* eery 
r^ture of tests anc tne multi-dimensiona]. and I^sability-specific 
contexts of testing, study the iniplementa ^ion of the tes::ing 

recireien'ts of the Law In the cases that were observed , two separate 
source^, were exaniined: the case file which included zde results of tests 
that had been adciir.:' -•cered prior to the placement meeting and the use 
(discussion) of testing inforniation during the meetings. 

Examination of case files showed that achievement and diagnostic 
testing was evident in a majority of cases. For tn^: most part, very- 
general achievement instruments (such as the Wide Range Achieverent Test 
or tne Peabody Individual Achievement Test) were widely used. Tnere was 
also fairly frequent use of one receptive ^anguage test, the Peabody 
Pictur^e Vocabu?.ary Test i2Q% of the cases) , and the Bender Visual->btor 
Gestalt Test of the cases). Complete, recent psychological 

evaluations were present in only 59 percent of the examined cases and th.e 
most common instruments employed were intelligence tests? such as the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale f " Children - Hevi.ied (51?) and the r.avisec 
Sza-rord 31. .at {'S%). 

More crucial to the tiirust of this study, was the actual use of ^est 
information in the placement process. To "his end, four assessment- 
related items were noted during observation of meetings: presentation cf 
test results, interpretation of results, relationship to piajcement being 
considered, and structured observations of students ^ 

Presentation of test results occurred in 75 percant cf the meetings, 
but was a major item of discussion in only five casis. Typically, test 
scores were simply read off quickly as a prelude to discussion of thei.'" 
interpretation. The major exception to this practice usually occurred in 
initial referrals, where testing had been done for the firsc time and 
seme descrio'ion to the parents of the reasoning behind the tests or the 
psychometric principles involved was necessary. 

Interpretation of test results occurred in 73 percent of the meetings 
and was extensively discussed ■rated '-2" or '^3") in 62 (65?) of the 95 



observe! ^ases. It was, therefore, a noajor component of most of th 
neetir;gs in the study. Subsequent analysis revealed that the 
interpretation of test results '^as most extensively discussed in cases 
3ovo;>e handicaps and initial referrals. A contrast ir^ lesser amount jf 
discussion occurred in cases where the actual placement involved a change 
in the degree of restrictiveness In" particular, only 3 (cut of 1^) 
cases, ner-e the student was transferred to a less restrictive jetting, 
invclve'i an extensive discussion of test results. The relatively small 
emphasis placed on testing in these cases reflected the team's prior 
familiarity with the particular cases and taeir positive attitude toward 
the ctucBnt's educational enrichment. 

The third component "^f testing measured during meetings was the 
^^gpoo that assessment results w^re related to the placement options o.^ 
decisions. Assessment data were often interpreted but these material 
v.-ere le. s frequently related to the placemoit process itself. Overall, a 
iirect link between tesiiting and placement was extensively treatea on only 
27 occasions and these were related to 25 indivi-ual cases (the issue was 
a major factor during two meetings on one student). In the nine cases 
that involved a move to a more restrictive environment, this issue was 
never extensively discussed. Keeping in mind the ^phasis on achievemen** 
and intelligence testing revealed through review of case filers, this lack 
of Linkage between assessment :'^sults and pl^cement options in cases 
.-ncvir^ to mere restrictive environments may reflect the greater 
significance of social/behavioral factors and programming needs 
associated with tnis type of decision. In contrast, wiiere test result- 
'^'ere extensively discussed prior to less restrictive placements, the 
findings were exclusively discussed as evidence which supported the 
— ange. 

A fourth component, structured observation, is typically considered a 
strongly recommended feature of studsnt evaluation. The observers noted 
i's presence in only 12 of the 13^ meetings, however, and it was rated as 
an Lr.porzant aspect for consideration in only 5 cases. Two of these 
^ases were specially convened reevaluations of students which resulted in 
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less restrictive placements, and the other three were initial referrals. 
One of the reevaluations and one of the initial referrals '«ere severely 
r. a i c ap p ed students. 

Other input data discussed at nieetings were also noted during field 
observations. Of chie: interest were discussions concerning medical 
facts, family history /conditions, and survi\al skills. The first two 
areas are of interest because of their relative frequency of occurrence. 
Vne latter discussion topic was observed infrequently, but is of interest 
because when it aid appear, it prompted a good deal of discussion. 

A majority of meatir^s {6^%) included a discussion of the child's 
medical background. However, in only 57 perce?.t of those meetings 
(representing 33 individual ca?es) was this issue extensively discussed. 
As would be exuected, the heaviest input of this information occurred in 
cases of severe handicaps (7 out of 11 cases) and in cases of 
disabilities cf physiological etiology (primary or secondary diagnoses of 
Orthopec" irally Impaired, Health Impaired, Visually Handicapped, 
Hard-of-Hearing, ..nd Multiply Handicapped); (16 out of 25 cases). 

Backg'^ound information on f^jnily history and conditions was discussed 
in 91 of the 13^ meeting: . Although involving fewer' than half of the 
cases in our sample, in most of these meetings family history was 
extensi'^ely discussed. These discussions weie distributed fairly evenly 
over different types of cases, includir.g cases where parents pa^^ticipated 
and those where they did not. 

Survival skills included both "self-hel; behaviors such as c'""essin{*, 
eating, and toileting as well as "self-preservation" abilities, such as 
^nvironme: sensitivity, ambulation, and awareness of uanger. These 
issues were ' nf requently discussed (only 38 out of 13-^ meetings), but 
wh en t h ey we re , th ey r^. c e i v ed c s i de r?/o 1 e attention in half of the 
occi^.ions ^19 meeting'). .-^ expejted, survival skills were of most 
concern, and therefore more extensively trea-^ed in cases of severe or 
physica^ haniicaps e.g. Hare of-F aring. Visually Handicapped, 
Ortnoped ically Imoaired;. example, concern was expressed in the 



cases of several severely visually handicapped students about their 
abilities to niove to separate program areas and this concern contributed, 
in one case, to a -decision to place the student in a self-contained class 
in a special public school, 

Prograrrmir^ goals . P.L. 9^-1^2 requires the individualized 
development and implementation of goals and objectives as an integral 
part of the program plan for all handicapped students. Insofar as many 
of the observed meetings included IE? development, this was an expected 
component of discussion in the sampled cases* 

Out of the observed meetings, 115 did include some discussion of 
general goals and 67 discussed specific goals or objectives. Statements 
of general goals typically included: to build self-concept; to eliminate 
perseveration; to improve reading language development and math 
achievement; and to modify disruptive classroom behavior. Specific goals 
and objectives often included strategies for achieving the objective, for 
example: to work on lines and letter formation using sandpaper letters; 
to upgrade ambulation by usir^ knee walking; to work on diagraphs; to 
le'^.rn to identify silent letters; and to learn use of the dictionary, 
extensive discission occurred fc. general goals/needs in 67 meetings 
(representing 53 cases) and for specific goals/needs in 41 meetings (33 
cases). Furthermore, the data revealed that the highest occurrence of 
this type of program planning took place in cases of r-.ore severe 
handicaps and in initial referrals and arjiual reviews (which usually 
included a pro forma draft of the Individualized Educational Plan). 

In summary, major discussion areas in placement meetings included 
interpretation of test results, student-specific information, and general 
prograrming goals/needs. Specific provisions for follow-up /monitoring of 
^he implemented placement were seldom in evidence at meetings. Test 
resul:s '--ere used extensively in placement meeti..gs to provide background 
informa^.-on on the student's abilities and needs, but were rarely 
dLscusoed in relation to proposed placeirents. Specific goals and 
objectives tended to be raised more frequently in meetings concerning 
r.ore severe cases and initial referrals. 



Consideration of Options . 

There 'i^'as generally consensus that a child could be placed 
appropriately in an existing program within the school district. In 
those aieetings in which trere was no consensus (11 out of 124 meetings in 
which placement was an issue), the discussion most often centered upon 
which program, class, or service would be the most appropriate, rather 
than whether or not Ihe distri'jt offered an appropriate program, class, 
or service. Similarly, disagreement over the placement recommendation/ 
decision was found to be minimal and revolved around the issue of program 
appropriateness. For example, placement was an issue in a few cases 
where the diagnostic label was in dispute (Educable Mentally Handicapped 
or Trainable Mentally Handicapped). In another case there was some 
question as to whether or not a regular and resource placement would more 
adequately meet the needs of the student than would a self-contained 
classroom placement. Finally, a few cases involved questions of 
eligibility for special education services and discussions about what 
should be done for students who technically did not qualify for such- 
services. In spite of these few disagreements, the placement team 
members, parents, and students normally concurred with the placement 
recornmendation/decision. 

In only 9 out of 134 meetings was the range of available options 
oresented prior to discussing an individual option, and all available 
options 'were never presented. In only one meeting were several options 
presented along a continuum of restrictiveness. Typically, the placement 
team gave serious consideration to only one option before making a 
placement recommendation/decision. Two options vere seriously considered 
in less than one-ninth :)f the cases and three placement alternatives were 
seriously evaluated in cnly three cases, 'i^nen two or more options '^re 
3cnsid^;^d, the discussion normally centered around disputes over labels, 
'e.g., VMH vs. EMK), or disagreements over the amo'ont of time to be spent 
in ^y2Cial education (i.e.. Resource Room vs. Self -Contained ) . Altho'ugh 
the ol icemen t teams explored few placemen.t options, it should be 
er^ohasized triat the -taams apparently saw no need to investigate any more 



"han that. In the vast majority of cases there was usually a consensus 
that an appropriate placement could be made in an existing program within 
the district. 

Although a placement was usually found for a student, lack of options 
and openings did appear to have an indirect effect on decision-making. 
That is, those placement opportunities that did not exist or were already 
filled often seemed to be automatically eliminated from consideration. 
Thus, the placement deliberations which we observed were generally 
confined to discussing known and available options. Unfamiliarity with 
district and private resources limited the consideration of a variety of 
placement options which could have been appropriate. Often team members 
had a "mental menu" of options which had slots or spaces available from 
wr.ich to choose. In other cases, however, the fact that prog.^ams or 
classes were full 'was discussed openly in the placement meetings. Field 
staff confirmed that in several other cases the lack of available 
openir^s was a determining factor in placement selection. 

Those placemeit teams which did not raise the problem openly, ignored 
it by simply not mentioning the particular placement as an option for 
consideration. At either times, a program which was full might be 
mentioned in an off-hand manner, but rejected immediately without due 
consideration; e.g., "The T.^ainable Mentally Handicapped Self-Contained 
class is full anyway." In other instances, the fact that certain 
prog.'^ams wer^ full was used as justification to place a child in a 
.iifferent class. In one case there was a brief dispute concerning 
whether a five-yer r-old child should be placed in a speech the.-apy class 
in her home school or in a Severe Oral Language class in another school. 
Although the psychologist did not want her moved from her own school, the 
final decision was to place her in the 3t;vere Oral Language class. This 
decision was bolstered by the fact that there was no room in the speec^ 
therapy class in her home school. In another case, althoiigh the child 
had been classified as Specific Learning Disabled, the committee 
::hairperson "declared" the child would be placed in her own resource fs^cm 
for laucaole Mentally handicapped students because the.^e was no room in 
-;r.e learning disabilities class. This meeting lasted 13 minutes. 
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Tnere were instances in which districts made special efforts to 
overcome the constraints of limited placement opportunities- In one case 
a district considered establishing a transition class for students who 
were transferring from Trainable to Educable Mentally Handicapped 
classes, and for students who were borderline trainable/educable mentally 
handicapped. In another district, a private speech and hearing 
consultant -^s hired to work --dth one individuc.1 child who had a severe 
hearip-g impa irment. 

In summary, for nearly ev^^ry case observed j the districts were able 
to provide some sort of service to the students. AlthO'jgh these programs 
were not al-^ys selected from a rai-ige of possibilities, thus limiting the 
precision with which the most appropriate placement could be chosen, the 
districts appeared to be making a genuine and conscientious effort to 
serve thd students as best they coulc. 

Criteria for Placement 

It was I. .3 ccn^- .nsus of the field staff that the sample districts 
did, to the bes'o . "' ''"^ abilities, educate handicappe-. children with 
children who were anaicapped. In nearly all sit s, handicapp^Kl 

children had ; them some, but not all, o the education- 1 

programs and s -vi-r.-^ ^ bailable to non-hand icappe'' children. District 
personnel seem: r -. a fixed 'mind set,'- ho'-ever, w' eby 

non-academic p -^r:.":- ' . which handicapped students participated vere 
limited to lunc-: iss, art, music and Opportunities for 

interaction wit.. \ on-handicapped students r. - rramural sports, school 
-^lubS; recreation ..r_ o .her school elect' ■. 'u.-^h as draft^'ng, home 
econom^ ' i, auto m^nhanics, driver educatic . 's:^: } v-ere nr ■. .Iv.-u 
conside rat-.on when determining the child's claoS 3ohedule. 

M it discricts did offer some co'*^ i,\.' m of alternative placements as 
lescribc-d in the Rules and Regulations. In ten districts^ however, 
':::3ervers questioned the adequacy of th- continuum due to insufficient 
:pening3 in the placement alternatives. At times, children had to be 
*;r^n.^pcr':ed because there were rot enough openings in programs close to 
■-.ome. In -.nother case a child w..- 3 placed in a less than appropriate 



-lass 'SducaD: •. .•:.ally Handicapped) because transportation could not be 
proviiec to ::r.^ cr^cgram wh.ich the placement team believed to be the most 
aoorcpriate v : .r. -amen*:, a Trainable Mentally Handicapped class. In one 
state the .al '5-lacation programs were limited to Learning Disabled, 

Smotionall; ^szai-z z'i, and Mentally Retarded classes; the continuum was 
regarded as ...ie amount of time spent in any one of these three 
categorical classes. 

The mo., commonly consiiered placements were Regular and Resource 
Room '[39 casjs), elf -contained Classroom on a Regular Campus (25 cases), 
3elf-cc •: ta: ':^cl and Regi.l:-' Classrooms (13 cases), and Self-contained in a 
Soecial i lie 5chc:^l (S cases). Districts tended to consider placements 
which Aafer-' '"'/^m a legal perspective and less likely to cause 

crcblems wir: pa- -.r^ ' or Federal and state monitoring efforts. That is, 
^ 2hi^"'.--. \r o' aced in resource rooms and self-contained classes on 
the campus of : -rgilar edi^ation facility, it would seem less likely for 
districts to : jund non-compliant with the LRE provision of ?.L. 9^-1^2 
or to -eceuve parent complaints of children being segregated from the 
mains"^:':'^:^ 

. Me few cases where multiple options w^re considered (n = 12), the 
ol .j-:aent alternative most frequently discussed was the self-contained 

.i/.room in a regular public school. In contrast, very few cases which 
recommended regular classroom and resource room instruction di "ssed 
other placement options. Scheduled reevaluations and reevaluacions for 
.:.^ani;e in placement were more likely to consider multiple placement 
c^^tematives than were initial referrals and arxual reviews. Of the 12 
C3r--i raising multiple options, 10 -were scheduled reevaluations or 
res luations for change in placement; only 2 were initial referrals, and 
no instances ocjurred with annual reviews. 

For each total option and component part of an option (e.g., 
".-esource -ccm^' is one component of the total placemant option, ■"regular 
olus resource room"), the issues considered in evaluating that placement 
■^■e-e r^eccrdec. Because some cases considered more than one option, and 
■::ecau3e manv olaoement alternatives had at least two component parts, a 
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total of 223 occasions when criteria could be raised in determining 
placement were noted. The major issues concerning placement which were 
discussed on these occasions were as follows: 



0 


student acaaemic needs (36?) 


0 


test results (78?) 


o 


performance in present placement {11%) 


o 


student^s social/behavioral needs (75?) 


o 


school system preference (7^?) 


o 


handicapping condition (72?) 


o 


family preference (51?) 


0 


program characteristics (50?) 



The relative importance of these separate issues was generally 
constant over different case characteristics and types of placement 
ultimately selected. The only topics which varied to any measurable 
degree in their importance v^re handicapping condition, school system 
preference, and family preference. All of these increased in occurrence 
with the relative restrictiveness of the placement being discussed. For 
example, in consideration of the option of regular education (alone or in 
conjunction with resource room, services to teacher, etc.), the above 
three criteria were considered in the following percentage of meetings 
(n=52 out of 15^) : 



In contrast, for meetings that considered the option of self-contained 
and regular classrooms (n=15), the percentages increased: 



In s\:jz, a number of factors (criteria) were typically important in 
eval'^ating the appropriateness of placement options. These vere, for the 
■::c3t part, the eight items listed earlier, .nmong them, three increased 
in ir.portance relative to the restrictiveness of the options that v-ere 



':andicapping condition 
school system preference 
family preference 



51? 
43? 



handicapping condition 
school system preTererioe 
family oreT^rerioe 



30? 
93? 
93? 



being considered. Tne level of restrictiveness per se not an 
importanc issue and was discussed in only a small number of cases. 

■Categorical Decisions 

The extent to which placement decisions may be categorical can be 
partially inferred from the role that labeling a child plays in placement 
decision-making. Categorical placement decisions may be occurring when 
"olacement" deliberations focus solely on determining the handicap 
classification, and not on the needs of the child. There are a variety 
of factors which can affect this approach to the determination of 
placement. One of the major factors is the district's need to count 
special education students in categories for both child count and 
reimbursement purposes. Another factor is that once the handicapping 
condition is identified, certain placements become more or less 
aopropriate depending upon the decision rules operating within the 
district. In spite of these "incentives" for categorical placement, the 
cases in our sample generally made placement decisions based on the needs 
of the child, rather than on the handicap label alone. 

Although handicapping condition ranked sixth out of 35 possible 
criteria for evaluating placement possibilities, this criterion was 
o^eceded in frequency by other, more individualized considerations such 
as academic and social/behavioral needs of the studeit (ranked first and 
fcurth, respectively). Another indication that categorical placements 
did not occur come from cases where the handicap :^ing label -as debated. 
In these instances, the driving consideration was under what classifica- 
tion the Child could best be served. Rather than assigning a label which 
automatically determined placement, the placement teams we observed 
carefully considered the needs of the. child and the benefits of a 
particular placement before optir^g for one classification over another. 
For example, the label of Learning Disabled was decided over that of 
Soeech Impaired for a pre-school child so that she could continue to 
^^^>v^ -^c-*- ind-* v-id^ual attention when she entered kindergarten. A 



self-contained learning disabilities class. Not qualifying under 
Learning Disabled, she was labeled as non-categorical and thus eligible 
for that self-contained class. 

Sometimes a particular classification was unacceptable to a parent. 
In one case where there v/as debate betweem Severely Emotionally Disturbed 
vs. Learning Disabled levels, the committee chose the latter, at the 
request: of the mother. Tne child would still receive some special 
attention, but would not carry u'^e negative connotations associated with 
the label of emotionally disturbed. In another case a child was 
diagnosed as mildly mentally retarded and a "primary adjustment room" was 
sugge^jed. Tne mother refused so the child was identified as mildly 
mentally handicapped and continued in a regular class with speech therapy 
and remedial reading. There was extensive use of the Emotionally 
Disturbed label in one district, especially with students v-Tho were 
truant. This label enabled them to receive social work services they 
could not have received otherwise. 

In summary, fir.al placement decisions, in most cases, were di.^ectly 
related to the individual needs (academic, social) of *''".e child. To 
ensure appropriate services, placement teams sometimes decided upon the 
ziost appropriate option first a.nd then assigned the necessary lavel. 

Ancillary Activities * 

Two main types of activity related to placement determination were 
conducted by the State Departments of Special Education: (1) training 
a.nd technical assistance and (2) monitoring. Three states offered some 
training and teahnical assistance in the area of placement dec sion- 
making, although LRE was not a specific focus of these activities. 
Several states also indicated conducting training in the developmei*: of 
Individualized Educational Plans, an a.^ea often requested by the 
districts. All five states monitored local school district 
Lmp 1 ^-nen ta ti-.n of Federal and state laws governing the education of 
nandicapped children. Monitori.ng generally served not only to assess 
:cr.pli^.nce but also to icientify areas neei i.ng improvement. 
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In ail states, oionitoring involved site visits to review of paper 
>iocuaentation of the referral, identification, and placement process. 
Tvoloallv, if areas of non-compliance were identified, a letter was sent 
tc zhe district specifying these. The district was then required to 
respond as to how these issues would be remedied and to make assurances 
that th3 measures would be implemented. The monitoring process servci 
more "to clarify written policies than to alter local practices. 

Local district activities varied in terms of how much, if any, 
training, technical assistance, and/or monitoring was provided by the 
special education departments to the special and general education staffs 
in the local schools. Much of the past assistance had focused prin^rily 

how to achieve compliance with the Individualized Educational Plan 
crovisions of the Law. Little training was offered in the placement 
decision-making process itself or in the application of LHE in 
determining educational placements for handicapped students. An 
exception to this was one district which had developed a comprehensive 
inservice training package for special and regular educators and parents 
in the ^roup decision-making process. 
Con^:raints to the Placement Decision-makinjz; Process 

Several factors appeared to constrain or hamper the placement 
decioion-oiaking process, including lack of parent involvement of group 
decision-making skills, and of case-relevant information as well as the 
size of the committee meeting on placement. Each of these is discussed 
in turn. 

Parent involvement was a two-fold problem in ^.^ny of the districts 
visited. Some schools required parents to attend tre placement meeting; 
when parents did not show up, the meeting was cancelled, and an attempt 
mace to reschedule. Repeated absences on the par'" cvf the parent cau^e 
z^^sec^uenz tel^ys in servir^ children. The ether aspect of parent 
involvement, which ^-as prooLematic, was the lack of active parent 
oarticication in ^he decision-making process- Even when parents attended 
r.eetin.<3 they were rarely active participants. Parents often did not 
r;eem -o know what was expected of them or new to participate effectively. 




Group decision-making skills also appeared to be a constraint to 
effective placement practices. Ir. general, members of the plac-:nent 
commit ::ee did not seem to be skilled in making decisions within a group 
settlr^/. If there was more than one option to consider, the group 
employe,.: no organized me::hcd in discussing and evaluati.ig the options, 
riral decisions in such cases often seemed to be made by default. For 
example, in cases where there was no clear-cut evidence In support of one 
option over another, the solution z:ighz be to defer to the parent for the 
final decision. Something like this might transpire: "Well, >^s. T. , it 
really is up to you. 'f^.ere do you want Lisa to go?" This puts the 
parent m a very difficult situation. After just experiencir^ several 
professionals advocating different placements with no clearcut rationale 
for choosing one over the other, the parent is forced to make the final 
determira:ion. A. worse case yet exists when the student is involved in a 
similar situation. *^.en caught between two opposing placement 
viewpoints, the student is thrust into the role of chief decision-maker 
by being asked to designate a preferred placement. Tnese certainly are 
net si'^uations which reflect a placement decision made oy a "group*' as 
3::at:ed in the Law. 

In general, however, passive agreement was the natui^e of the process 
when more chan one placement option ^^as being considered- That is, the 
group merabers sometimes meandered thro'jgh pros anc cons of different 
placements in ? very non-spenific way, without tying the student ^s need~^ 
to any of the program options explicitly. The consideration of options 
was often not a rational process: there was visually no weighing of 
altemat:ives relative to the programming needs of the student, nor was 
there any attempt to rank student needs. This lack of group 
■iec ision-making skills may contriuute to the practice c^" one person 
making the placement decision a,.d th'^n the placement zqbjr or committee 
merely rubber-stamping their approval of that placement- This lack of 
.3k ill in applying a logical dec ision-mak^n^- process may also tend to 
iLsccurage consideration of different options when determining placement 
-'^ zr ^ han'.icapp^d student. 



.^oaietirnes diagnostic informa1:ion was not available to the v^oniinittee 
for one of three possible reasons: (1) a profess ioii^.1 with case relevant 
infor!!3aticn ^vas unable to attend the ^ee^ing; (2) the cnild had yet to be 
teste^.i in a specific area; (3) it was not apparent that particular 
inforsaticn was necessary at the tire the case was scheduled for review. 
For example, in one case a placement meeting W3.s convened but, for the 
first time, the regular education teacher raised the possibility of the 
student having a hearing problem. There was agreement that an 
appropriate placement decision could not be made without considering the 
results of an audiological exam. The committee was dismissed to be 
reconvened at a future time when all necessary data would be available. 
I: is interesting to note that this particular .ase had to be eventually 
dropped from our sample, because the placement comiiiittee did :^t 
reconvene during our 2-month data collection period. The school notified 
the parent of the need for the student to have an audiological exam at 
the local medical center, but delays in completirig this assessment caused 
subsequent delays in determining placement 

In general, information prese:iC-ed at the placement meeting was 
c -3 join ted. Part of this may be due to the condition of wri-::;en 
diagnostic reports and part to the disparate locations of the 
information. In many cases it x^s markealy difficult to locate a central 
file which included a summary of all information pertaining to a given 
student- Each orcfessional appeared to collect his.ner evaluation cata 
and did not share the results until the meeting- The time constraints of 
the meeting as well as parent/student attendance may also tend to *event 
a thorO'Ugh presentation of the data. 

::'roup decision-making can also be inhibited by either a group which 
is too large arc ur: vieldly or a group too small to include participants 
with varied information. The rar-ge of members participating in placement 
meetings ^-e observed varied from 2 tc 19. When the group had more than 
seven members, sub-conversations tended to evolve. In such a large 

'^-o-e usuallv conclaves of nrofessionals who ':<new one another 
and became a sub-group, at times isolating and (inadvertently) 



inti.niclacing parents and often the regular education teacher. On the 

other hand, groups consisting of only a few professionals and the parent 

were not able to develop a flow of dialogue nece-sary zo help the parent 
feel like contributing. 

Although 2iuch of what has oeen said with respect to placement 
procedures has beer balanced witn both positive and negative findings, 
the overriding good intentions of local practitioners need to be 
emphasised. Observers felt strongly that the placement teams were 
Gonscientiouiily ^.ttempti.ng to serve the children as best they could. 
Teams were often overworked, ana at times, poor management contributed to 
rhe problems of efficiently processing a large number of students. The 
vast majority of referrals were certainly handled within the letter and 
the intent of the law. Districts often found ways to iz^prove rheir own 
efficiency and to eriiance parent participation. In those cases in which 
districts only partially met the requirements of the law, fiscal 
constraints, hea^/y workloads, time limitations and problems beyond the 
control of the placement team, such as transporta^ .or and parent 
disinterest, often were :La.jor obstacles. Considering the enormity of the 
task and the limited resources of time, money, and personnel, most 
districts functioned admirably and effectively. 

Specific TindLr^gs for each of the key issues are presented below. 
The Mature of Placement Meetings 

o Mere than one option was not generally considered. 

o Placement team participants generally had limited information 
regard ir.g the rar^s of options available. 

3 A r?. tional dec is ion- making process was r'iot used in evaluating 
options. 

Cons ide :'a::ion of input data 

o Information w^s generally presented, discussed, a i elaboratad 
on in an informal, rouad-r'Obin fashion. 

c Most cases contained extensive ciscussion of achieve'^e:- " and 

diagnostic testing- Elements of uRn., such as stigma arid harmful 
effects, were sel:lom discussed. 



^r.e extent of discussion of sooial/behaviorai findings was 
significant for placements in a sore restrictive setting. 

n^ide rations of options 

r.ll districts felt thct most c'nildren cculd be apcrooi-iatel-' 
placed in an existing program. 

In very few nieetings was the range of placement options 
presented. 

More than one option was rarely consiaered when CiiCiding upon 
placement. 

iteria for placement 

Placements tended to be t^sec on the avc "ability of openings 
and on test resuJts- 

Interaction with the rcn-handicapped seemed le an important 
placemeit criteria - although somewhat implicit. 

.tegorical decisions 

Gver^^'helmingly the cases in the sarole were not decided merely 
cn the basis of hr -^dicapped label alone. Although the 
determination of handicapping condition was often an integral 
part of placemCTt determination, the student's academic and^ 
social needs consistently played an important part in defining 
the --ervices required and identifying an appropriate educational 
'setting. 

In general, districts were willing to bend the eligibility 
cni eria in order to provide special education and related 
serV.ces to those children who were determined to be in need. 



LR£ AS A BASIS FOR MOVEMENT AND THE PLACEMENT DECISION 

Background 

A prLT.ary focus of this study was to examine the way and extent to 
which the prinicple of LRE entered into placement determination. Our 
approach was one of noting both explicit references and implicit 
considerations of restrictiveness. Because the LRE mandate is complex 
and comprehensive, th's examination encompassed a wide variety of 
features which could .or should) be considered when selecting placement 
for handicapped children. The best known aspect of LRE, and the one most 
often misunderstood, is that of providing opportunities for interaction 
with non-handicapped peers. Due to the frequent confusion of this one 
componen:: of LRE — the tendency to equate mainstreaming with the entire 
concept of LRE, rather than view it as only one part of the LRE 
manda::e — special attention is given to this problem in this chapter. In 
addition, the other elements of LRE (proximity, harmful effects, quality- 

services, continuum of placements," and individually determined 
placement) are examined in light of their use when determining 
r^lacement. Finally, a special examination of cases involving charges 'n 
restr ic tiveneso Cmoven:ent to either a more or less restrictive placeme t) 
is included. 

This chaoter begins with a review of local policies addressing LRl 
^Standard Operating Procedures) and moves into our findings concerning 
LRE, as outlined above (Determination of Placement). Additional 
activities :"elated to LRE, such as training and monitoring, arr^ - dis ^ jssed 
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■Ancillary Ac^ivities) as are zhe oro'olens encountered in implemen:: ing 
^ne LRE ziancate 'constraints). 

3-:anclarc Cceratin;:^ Procedures 

A review of local plans, special ecucation zianuals, and ot'ner related 
policy documents for all districts in cur sample vra.s conducted to 
determine what formal written policies regarding LRE were oeing used. Of 
the 15 districts parcicipating in our study, 8 of them reported some kind 
of formal written policy - most of which were simply quotes from Section 
ol2 (5; (3) of ?.L. 9^-1^2. Two districts defined their LH£ policy 
simply as "proximity to home" or only made a reference to "fulfilling the 
doctrine of LRE" without fiurther elaboration. One district defined the 
LRE placement as one: "... with non-handicapped children except when the 
handicapped students^ education progi-^ss would be slowed, the quality of 
the educat:ional services TOuld be harmed, or the students' behavior is 
repeatedly and demonstrably disruptive of other students' programs." 

Thus, little in the way of formal, written gudiance on LRE was 
-vident in our sample districts. Federal regulations furnished the main 
-■:C£vance of local LRE policies; elaboraticn and interpretation of these 
gui lellnes were lacking at the local level. 

De".erminati.:n of Placement 

The extent to which the LRE concept was considered in determining the 
educational placement of handicapped children was not fully clear. 
Although the phrase '^LRE" was infrequently mentioned in the meetings 
which were observed, many of the elements which comprised the concept of 
LRE (e.g., harmful eff'^ts) were, in fact, discussed. Our approach to 
examining the role of LRE in placement meetings was threefold. First, we 
examined the use of terms including both "LRE" and "mainstreaming, " and 
zr,e context of their use and occurance within meetings. Second, we 
■examined the concepts of LRE and mainstreaming, relying extensively on 
apparent logic within the meetings and on placement decision outcomes. 
T\ird, we examined the role : : the key elements of LRE, as defined by the 

J'^^:,':i2 regulations: interaction with non-handicapped children, 
proximity, harmful effects, quality of services, continuum of placements, 



incivicually aeterrr.ined placement based on need, and severity. In 
addition, cases ir'^olving changes in res-rictiveness of placemen;: were 
invesciga^ei. Zac'r. -.f zhese analyses is scjssed more extensively in 
the following 3ect^v.*:s. 

IRE and Ma in streaming - THE TERMS 

Only 1^ percent (n=19) of the 13^ placement meetings observei 
contained a reference in the discussion zo "least restrictive," and only 
■ 9 percent (n=25) of the meetings contained a specific reference zo 
"mainstreaming. " In only 5 meetings were both topics mentioned. Because 
the c-^i'seria for recording both of ohese items required those exact terms 
to be ucrd, t'lese frequencies reflect only vocabulary specific references 
"o ^he concepts of.^'LRS" or ^'ma^nstreaming", and not a general reference 
or use of t.:e Cs^ncepts themselves. Further, the 19 meetings in which 
references to ^'LRE" -^ere made represent only 13 cases (5 cases had two 
meet .ngs in which an LRS reference occurred). 

In all but 3 of these meetings, references to LRE were very routine, 
pro forma statements which seemed to occur for two reasons. In two sites 
the placement committees utilized a preprinted form to report the results 
:f tne meeuing. On this form a prephrased statement was completed and 
read in the meeting to the effect that the recommended placement was (or 
was not) the least restrictive environment placement for that child. 
Because of the phrasing, the field observers 'were obliged to record that 
IRE -^3 mentioned in the observed discussion, even though the reference 
was a routine summary of the preprinted form and did not ne^jessarily 
reflect discussion of -:e concept o^ LRE. 

A second reason for a very pro forma reference to LRE may have been 
the presence of the observers- In one particular site this seemed an 
cverwheLmir^ factor, re.~:.lting in LRS being referenced in every observed 
meeting. This reference -^as made exclusively by the meeting coordinator 
vho was alsc assisting with coordination and selection of cases for the 
3"udy. 7ne coordinator summarized each case at the end of the meeting 
saying then, this is the least restrictive placement for this 

cniii.'' In none of the placement mee-.ings at this site -^-es there any 
Z'jitzZ^r.zL'f^ ii3 cuss ion of LRE cr tr. e LRE concept 




In fac':, Ir. only 2 o: z^e cases ending in placenient by the close 
:f ca-.a rcllec^ion was any disc^/ssicn of tne i^estrictiveness of a 

clacenien- a: che acprcpr: j ness of ihe restric: iveness wii:h rescec*: to 
tne ecucatlonal needs of tn- -ild. In one of tnese cases, the chilc^s 
current teacne.- raised the zj- ' loi: of a n:cre r^^strictive class placenenc 
in order to introduce more stru. . and control into the day^to~day 
activities of the child. In the ^- ^ case where LRE specif inally "was 
discussed, *• e reference tc restrir - -ss w-as made when comaring the 
designated pi ^^enz ■ self-ccn-^ir. I.^ "on) wich vjhat whs felt to be 
the only other - on avail:-ble - .roi,:, :.lacement in an iust itution. 

It aooears tnc.: ' 'e term LRE hi: not heer fully incorporated into the 
day-t^-^day decis..o' -j>7:<ing lar^ua£;e of sch-:'.\l. plr.oen:ent cr^nmittees- 
"Mainst reading's :.he other hand- seemed be occa^-ionalJ.'^ 
interchanged with b^:'-.n tne tern and concepi: oJ' ^RS. However, as slated 
previously, ":cain-t:^:amins" was only refer^nc-d i.-^ 19 percent of 
the meetir^gs, representir^ 23 cases. In at least 1C of these meetings 
this reference w^s ^Iso thought by field staff to be n routine reference 
(one district even labeled one of the ISP forms "main streaming report'';i 
or to '-je .agi^in due to observer pi-^sence. Participants in the other 1& 
c.?3G.^ t—icec to use the term -'ma in streaming'' Ln one of two contexts: to 
refe:- to '.-h-- extent and type of contact wi^h non-han^ioapped children, or 
-o ^ncioao-*: a ph .losophy of re turnir.p: the nhild to ^^gular education for 
var^.^-mg amounts of time. Tn-j implication of such a unilonophy is that 
the nild has teen incorporated into special e'.'ucation .;hicn now claims 
ownership anr responsibliitv and must devise procedures i^.r allowing the 
student back into -egu.ar education. The -espons i:: ility for the decision 
and fjr follow up then belongs to special ■-^cucation. This differs in 
aoprc^.oh from a philosophy wnich leaves the oh m regular education 
and only removes the child for the necessary specialized in., 'ruction. 
The severitv of the hand i japp :. v: condition contri.-utes somewhat tc this 
ohilosophy, since more severe case-, spend thu majority of time in special 
education and there is a natural ^endenc" . vi^..- regular education as a 
very sma^l part of the program. 



Tnese ^vo views xa±r.szrea::iing, and the routine reierenoes bc'rr. 
■^zains*:reaniin.g'^ and '^LRE/^ sasgsst sorze possible prognam related 
irripli. a- l:ns. Special educar.ion crognazis now ^end to operate paralle_ :o 
and independent o? regular education. When a s^uden^ beccn:es eligible 
for special ed".caoion, that cliild enters inco a new, separate systen- 
runding, paper work, and staffing arrangements, for example, are 
different. Educating tnat child; then must also involve coordination 3nd 
shared responri'^ilit ies between the two systems. 

In 5u.Tinar-% Technical tr.rms such as "LRE" cr "rr-.-instreaining'' td ,::ed 
cioz to be :nentioned unless th^ item format on a form dictated this. Of 
the two expressions, mains t rearing seemed to be somewhat more common and 
more frequently use^. 

LRE ana ^^Mamstream ing - THE :0^:C^?T^ 

Althouf^h 'he Syec^ic te.-ms '"LR^^Z" and ''mainstreamirg'' wer-'-i not 
frequently used by placement team partieipan.- there was sr.rc:-g evidence 
that both concep cs -e adh-:'re;1 to in ^lakir^ placem^^snt dec.\- ons. This 
was reflected by tne fact the?*- only 22 percent (n=21) of the cr.se3 In our 
sample were pia:ed in educational settings whicn d'",d ..c^ allow f.^r 
opportunitie to irteraut %'ith non-har " ' japp^.^d ciii'-i^en. Because of our 
case selection pronedu; which focused on ^rne most severe and complex 
cases, this 22 per^en." figure reflect- exclusi'.-ely either institional or 
special school placements, and is sub3tan::ially inflated beyond what 
woull typically oe e^*ne: cd from a proportionate -.\mple. 

ucilization uf the "least restrictive environment" principle in 
0 lacing handicaLoed children involves tl:e consideration of several 
different^ but c jmplementary, lements: use -^f supplementary se rvices, 
cuality of services, '.-ar" ul effects, :"nteric .^on opportunities with 
non^handicapped child re: continuum o^ services, placements which are 
individually determined and basec c . need. While the term "LRS" itself 
'.vac not frequently articulated., many of these elements which comprise the 
ciccept wer^, in fact, discussed. 

rurthe-. there was a definite fe^.^ling on behalf of the field 
oer^conneL -.cat in v'.l sample districts the placements that were discussed 
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were zr.es which zesz offeree access to and par::icipar ion in regular 
e-iuaation activities and programs. Other placements which die not allow 
fDr 5-^ch cpportuni^ies were no* often considered a::; viable alternatives. 
A^nile not always in regular class settings, placements alr^ost always 
provided opportunities to interact witn non-handicapped children. 
Sometimnes interaction was not explicitly discussed, but was an implicit 
aspect of the placement choice. Participants in placement meetings 
seemed to regSirc a mixture of special education and regular education 
settings as a given. 

In sum, evidence of implicit use of the LR£ concept was found in the 
relatively low occu ranee of highly restrictive placements (especially 
::onoiderir^ the disproportionate numbers of severe cases in our sample) 
and in the frequent selection of placement options which allow'ed 
interaction with non-handicapped peers. This latter aspect is discussed 
in more detail in the following section. 

ZLSMENTS OF ^LRE^^ : Interaction with Non-handicapped Children 

Tnere are several key elements of the "LRE" concept , among them the 
guidiag principle of providing opportunities for handicapped children to 
interact with non-handicapped children. Three issues focusing on this 
element have been identified by this study: 1) the extent to which such 
opportunities are explicitly discussed in placement meetings; 2) the 
extent to which provision is made in the placement decision for such 
opportunities to actually be provided; and, 3) the extent to wnich such 
interaction and integration goals are, in fact, operationalized and 
implemented. 

As previously suggested, the expectation that handicapped children 
should be placed in a setting which best allows for opport. cities to 
interact with non-handicapped children, appears to be in^plicit in the 
olacement team decision. Tne implicit nature of the decision is farther 
underscored by the infrequent number ol overt references or discussion of 
such cpportunities during the placement meetings which were observed. 
Only 30 percent cf tne meetings (n=^0) actually discussed the provision 
tf tcoortunities to interact with non-handicapped children, while 73 
percent 'r.-73) of the cases were -^otually placed in a setting with such 



cpror^uni-.ies. 7ze '.ack of rvert dicu£3lcn of these oppor::uni::ies 
oontra3::ec vitr. large nu^iber of placements v;r.ich specifically allowed 
f:r trie interaotior: of h^' lioapped and ncn-handioapped children, reflecos 
one i.-oplioit and assu.Ted nature of such placement goals. Table 5.1 
oreser.ts one distribution of oases for \*hom opporounioies for interaorion 
'^■ere discussed, compared with acoual placement ocpo-'tv.rlties for 
interaooion with non-handicapped children- 

These interaction opportunities are illustrated by the general 
placement approach adopted by a small rural district in which four 
special education teachers had gradually converted their self-contained 
classrooms into functioning resource rooms. In these classes few 
ohiliren r-emained all day and most children spent only brief, but highly 
focused, periods in the special class. Similarly, a larger urban 
:iistrict verbalized an administrative commitment to "mainstreaming" and. 
altho'ugh the procedures were rarely discussed in formal meetings, the 
district made conscious efforts to place all children in settings with 
non-handicapped children. The only exceptions to this philosophy were 
institutional placem,ents, over which f district did noi: have final 
control. 

All districts in which meetings were observed for this study 
suoscribed to a philosophy for ensuring that the handicapped child had 
opportunities to int^'^ct with non-handicapped children. Although these 
iistricos did not always ha'^e w-ritter. policies to that effect, and 
although the placemen', mee^^ings did not often specifically discuss such 
:oportunities . all dic:.rictSy nevertheless, did actually provide for such 
P-ao--ment3 and all districts did appear to adopt an affirmative philosphy 
with resp-. :t to ensuring such placement opportunities. Tne general 
appr'oach to this principle appeared to be one of "mainstreamir^" the 
:nil:; that is, returning the handicapped chili to regular education 
^-et.ings for as much as was determined to be feasible, rather than 
-eLenting tne ^^least restrictive'^ placer.ent; that is, only including the 
?.::t i capped child in sp^^: 'al education to the extent deemed appropriate. 
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FREQUSNCY WITH WHICH DISCUSSION 0? OPPORTUNITIES TO 
;CTH ^iCS-HAI^DICAPPED CHILDREN AND ACTUAL PLACEMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES OCCURRED 
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While t::e distinction z:ay be subtle in its nature, it is critical in 
its substance. The distinction is critical because it illustrates that 
once the handicapped child is formally determined to be eligible for and 
included in special education, it is then the responsibility pf special 
education , not regular education, to ensure interaction opportunities 
with non-handicapped children. As previously indicated, special 
education perscnnel responsible Oor the placement decision seen to have 
accepted i:his responsibility as an implicit element in the placement 
:leci3i3n. The problem arises because the decisions which a "S made 
re^ar^^Lr.s opportunities to interact with non-handicappe children - .^e 
r.ade at a very broad, generic level. These decisions tend zo be limited 
to regular class participation for some academic activities, non-academic 
classes, lunch, etc. These decisions tend not^ to be at an operational or 
iT.o ler.entatior. leve: That is, while the placement team can mr":e a 
-:ieci3ion providing for regular class placement for art, music, lunch and 
reoessr the-e is virtually no :li3cussion of the operational elements 
n^.e.:.:ary :o -eally ensure social integratic: of the handicapped child. 



Ever, in meetings zo levelop Individualized Sducacional Plans- the 
i.T.plenient:aticn aspec-s of inoeracticn wi^n ncn-hanc icapped ^.hildren were 
no:. iLs2j.zsez. 

The net res. .It of such generic decisions is that ^'opportunities'" are 
niade available in a very general sense, but that usually there is no real 
effort to facilitate the integration of the child. For example, in one 
2:ediuin sized urban district the team decided to place a 2nd grade 
handicapped child in a self-contained class housed in a building with 
overflow 5th grade regular ec-:caticn students. Generically, this 
placen:--it fulfilled the opportunity for interaction with non-handicapped 
children. Operationally, however, the decision did not address how the 
two age levels could be socially or academically integrated. Further, in 
developing the Individualized Educational Plan for this child, no 
discussion was h:;ld regarding how best to ensure participation in 
extra-curricular activities with other ; non-handicapped) children, or how 
to ensure inclusion during recess or lunch. What typically happens in 
these seiitin^s is that the handicapped child does not attend lunch with a 
homeroom class comprised primarily of non-hand icapped children; rather, 
-he handicapped child attends with the special education class and is 
:nly proximal to non-handicapped children - but certainly not socially 
i:, teg rated. 

In sum, although there were relatively few written policies 
concerning interaction opportunities with non-handicapped children and 
although placement meetings rarely discussed the topic, there was 
nevertheless clear evidence tnat all of the districts in our sample 
adr ?red t-: the philosophy of providing such opportunities. This was 
reflected both in the number of generic placement decisions which 
actually allowed for such opportunities, and also in the general 
approaches and commitment to this concept. Further, it E,zpeaved that 
'^-nile special education staff have accepted the responsibility for such 
placement decisions, those decisions and program planning related to the 
iecisions, have failed to proceed ^eyond the generic level. There was 
little eviderce of ope rationalizing the actual implementation of such 
intef ;^at i:n. 
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ELEMEMTS Or ''LRZ'': Prcxiziicy, Hamful Effects, Quality oT oervices. 
C^^inuu- of Placements, snc" Inc iviauall:/ Decerniir.ee rlacement 

Tr.ese otr.er- elerner.ts of t'ne LHE oor>cept -^-ere aciressed in part 
zr.rc\:£r. items which allowed observers to indicate whether these topics 
were iiscussed d^rin,^ the needing and to rarx {on a scale of 0 to 3) the 
ext-. :t of discission that occurred. Table 5.2 ores -.ts the freouency 
with which key topics were discussed and :.ne average rankings for the 
exoent of di." cuss ion for those cases in which LRE and "niainstreacing" 
were mentioned. 7ne raole also presents tr.e frequency and average 
r?Lr:<ir.^ for r.he study sample as a whole for comparison purposes- 

For the study sample as a whole, four ksy tcpic^^ were discussed in 
more than half of the meetir^s and the average rating for the extent of 
discussion exceedeu zr.e arithmetic mean of 1o. Classroom Ach.'.evement 
'^as discussed in 72 percent (n=97) of the meetir^gs with a mean ratirig for 
extent of discussion of 2,0. For Social E^navior the frequency 'Wc^s 88 
percent '.n^Mo) and tne rating was 2.3. Behavior at Home and Program 
Characteristics were discussed in 57 percent vn=77) and 68 oercent (n=91) 
of the meetir^s, respectively. The extent of discussion was 1.5 for 
Behavior at Home and I w for Program Characteristics. In -ontrast, Ot: 
Harm to Child and Educational Harm to Child were mentioned in only 
3r:e-fcurth of the meetings and the discussion on these was minimal. 
Similarly, Proximity and Stigrxia were in:^ ::quently mentioned, again with 
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Vnen looking at only those meetings where the terms "LRE" and 
''mainstreaming" were used, the fig^ures generally approximated tnose for 
the study sample as a whole. Both Supplementary Services and Program 
Characteristios, however, were discussed in fewer meetings, but with 
greater discussion each time. This s^jggests that whil^^-- not always 
^-elevant to the placements, when the topic was raided, it was an 
-L-p:rtant discussion item. Although slight increases ir. the freque cy of 
ILscussLon of Proximity, Stigma, Educational Harm to Child, a.nc Other 
' arm to Child occurred in meetir:gs using the :erms ■'LRZ'^ and 
''mainst reading, ihe numbers of oases represented are too small lor any 
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Trie taile also presents zhe same inf ormarion :*or those cases in which 
''r-ains::rea7^r:g'' was .'nen::ic.red . Again, the figures are generally 
::nsL5tent with tnose figures for "he scucy as a whole. However, where 
the frequency of .iisoussion of Supp lenienoary Services and Prcgrazi 
Cnarac ter ist ics for those case ir wnich LRS wes nenticned were recucecl ; 
compared 'with the study sa.nple as a whole, the frequency of occurrence is 
inc reased for those cases where "niainstrean^ing^' was mentioned. Tne 
frequency with ^which Supplementc >"y Services was nenticned was 57 percent 
for the latter comared with 23 percent for nieetings mentioning "LRE^- and 
37 percent for the study as a whole. For Program Characteristics the 
frequency was 37 percent, compa ^d with 45 percent for LRE cases and 58 
percent for the study sample as a whr' Two other important differences 
are showr.. Tne frequency of discussion concerning Other Harm to Child, 
while somewhat higher for ''LRS^ meetings (33?) comparea to the study 
sample as a whole (275), was suostantially higher for those ca -s where 
"ma^nstreamir^'' was mentioned (57?). 

For all cases. Classroom Achievement and Social Benavior w^re 
discussed at virtually every :-eeting and :-ppeared to be the most 
discussed topics. O/er-all, the findings suggest that academic and social 
needs of the individual child comprise the largest part of a meeting and 
that as "mamstreaming'^ is discussed more specifically four other 
iiscussion topics begin to emerge: Supplementary Services, Program 
Chirac ter 1st i'.s. Other Harm to Child, and Proximity. Tne increased 
frequ-ncy of discussion for Supplementary Services and Program 
Chiarac teristics may reflect some form of consideration of the continuum 
of plac'-me.-ts available. For example, in one district the Vitle I 
teacher al'^ys participated in placement meetings in order to doGumer''.t 
tne current (or past) efforts to maintain a child in supplementary 
?erv':es. Tne information '^s then used to either extend the 
supplementary services or to verify that, in fact, t'ne supplementary 
^^rvices were not meeting the necessary needs of the ohild and a mere 
.restrictive settirjj 'was required- 

A ---ccnd way in which these elements of 1R2 were examined was by 
'-nti;-^ the extent t which they 'in conjunction with other items) w^re 
factors used m .etermining placer.ent. Table 5*3 presents the rank order 
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TABLE 5.3: FACTORS DISCUSSED IN CONSIDERING OPTIONS 
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of the frequency of occurence for all items used as criteria in 
deterniining placement. The Social and Behavorial Needs of the student 
ranked fourth overall followed by Program Characteristics, 
Restrictiveness, and Classmate Attributes as eighth, ninth and ten^h. 
Proximity and Educational Harm to child -.^re about in the middle, ranking 
thirteenth and sixteenth, respectively. The frequency with which these 
i:.ems were used in determining placement indicates that, when various 
options were discussed, such items as the social and behavorial needs of 
the child, program characteristics, restrictiveness, attributes of 
classmates, proxiaiity, and educational harm to child were crucial in 
differentiating options. 

Thus, it appears that most of the key elements of the :.RS concept 
were generally manifested in placement meetings and that as the specific 
dicussion focused on "mainstreaming'^ per se, these topics became more and 
more important. This may simply reflect the artifical interchange of the 
terms "LRE" and "mainstreaming, " and the fact that raainstreaming is --.e 
more common and better known term, thus more likely to be used in these 
situations. Of all the elements encompassed by the concept of LRE, the 
social and behaviorial needs of the child were most often discussed and 
most often used in determining placement. 

ELEMENTS OF "LRE": Restrictiveness and Severity 

The selection of cases for the study emphasized those with 
multiple-agency involvement and greater severity. For this reason the 
study sample overrepresents the most severe and complex cases for which 
placement -«as determined. In fact, 13 percent of the study cases (n=12) 
were selected becau.-:3 they were severely handicapped and 8 percent (n=8) 
because they were classified as blind, deaf or seriously emotional 
disturbed - a much higher rate of disability categories than would be 
expected through random selection. 

Field staff reported during debriefing and analysis interviews that 
the restrictiveness of placements was determined almost exclusively by 
the severity of the child's handicap. For example. Exhibit 5.1 
(frequency . -• placements by handicapping condition) shows that the two 
most restrictive placements -^ich were used. Residential School 
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(Institution) and Homebound, «-ere for five seriously emotionally 
iisturbed children, two health impaired, and one (preschool) hearing 
impaired child. The five seriously emotionally disturbed children 'aTio 
were placed in residential settings represented only one fifth of sample 
children labeled as seriously emotionally disturbed (n=24). Three of the 
five which were placed in residential settings wer^e autistic children and 
the other "wo '^re adolescents engaged in life threatening activities. 
For example, in one district the school staff were attempting to maintain 
in a self-<:ontained setting a child recently discharged from an 
institution. However, because of the severity of the child's behavior 
problems both the staff and parents agreed to placement in a State 
operated day school program. The school staff had no reservations 
concerning their ability to meet the educational needs of the child 
except durir^ severe behavior episodes -^iiich they and zhe parents both 
agreed, required an environment with a greater degree of control and thus 
the need for a more restrictive setting. The two health impaired 
children were suffering long term illnesses which required extended rest 
and medication. The apparent restrictrv"e^ness of the hearing impaired 
child's placement, on the other hand, is artificial. In the absence of 
13rmal preschool programs for children in the rural area where this child 
lived, the homebound program designed to enhance language development and 
readiness skills can hardly be regarded as an inappropriately restrictive 
placement. 

Overall, considerations of the restr ictiveness of a placement 
appeared to be determined by the severity of the handicapping^ condition 
and deficiency in skills of the child. 

Movement with Resp'ect to restrictiveness 

Although the cases in our sample more often culminated in no movement 
with respect to restrictiveness, changes in the restrictiveness of the 
placement of children were observed with enough frequency to justify 
special examination. Of the 96 cases in the sample, 23 involved 
placement changes with respect to restrictiveness. Where there was 
movement, the cases in our sample were more likely to move toward less 
restrictive options. Of those 23 cases involving movement, 1^ resulted 
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in Changs toward a less restrictive option while only 9 cases ended with 
placement in a more restrictive environment. Another 33 cases resulted 
in no change in the restr ictiveness of the placement; the child remained 
in his/her class or changed classes/buildings, but the restrict iveness of 
the placement remained the same (e.g., from Teacher A» s self-contained 
class to Teacher 3's self-contained class). Tne remaining 33 cases had 
no previous placement in special education. 

Movement or lack of movement was examined with regard to the 
following variables: type of case, type of student (handicapping 
condition, age, grade, ethnicity), number of options considered, initial 
and final placement, and parent attendance. In general, there seemed to 
be no common element which might typify a particular direction of 
movement, and each case seemed to be individually determined. Because of 
the small number of cases, drawing conclusions from these findings is 
difficult. 

Type of Case . Four major of case types were included in the study: 
initial referrals, scheduled reevaluations, annual reviews, and 
reevaluacions for charge in placement. Because initial referrals (N=38) 
had no prior placement in special education, they were eliminated from 
cur analyses in this section. As might be expected, reevaluations for 
change in placement most often resulted in movement with respect to the 
rescrictiveness of the final placement. k±\ 9 cases that resulted in 
more restrictive placement were reevaluation.- for change in placement. 
Ten of the 14 cases ending in less restrictive placement were also this 
type of case. Thus, the majority of cases that culminated in movement 
were ones -^ere there was a special request for placement change. This 
finding seems to indicate that requests for changes in placement were 
made some^what conservatively or with a high degree of accuracy. That is, 
requests for placement change seemed to be made when there was a clear 
indication that the change would, in fact, occur. The 9 cases resulting 
in more restrictive placements, all of which -^re requested changes, 
might suggest that teachers were attempting to keep children in less 
restrictive environments whenever possible. Only when the child ^^s 
-learly unable to benefit from the less restrictive setting -was a request 
for change made. 



•S.ot all reevaluations for change in placement resulted in movement, 
however. Of the 96 cases in the total .sample, 33 '-'ere requested 
reevaluations. Of this number, 19 resulted in movement, 2 hac rjzz 
arrived at a placement decision by the conclusion of data oollection, and 
the remaining 12 did not result in changes in restr ictive-ness (alcho'ugh 7 
of these 12 cases did involve a building change and 1 invclv^ec a class 
change) . 

Scheduled reevaluations comprised a smaller proportion of the sample, 
but contained a much greater incidence of unchanged placements. Our 
sample contained 21 scheduled reevaluations, but only 3 of these types of 
cases resulted in a change in the restrictiveness of the placement, all 
of which were z:o"ed to less restrictive environments. Similarly, arjiual 
reviews were observed in 4 instances; no change resulted in 3 of these 
reviews and movement to a less restrictive environment occ.-rred in 1 
review case. Thus, the more routine types of cases resultec in few 
restrictiveness changes, but in those infrequent instances where there 
was movement it was toward a less restrictive environment. 

As would be expected, cases which began as requested placement ' 
changes most often resulted in a change in restrictiveness. The more 
routine types of cases - such as scheduled reevaluations and annual 
reviews - did not tend to result in restrictiveness changes. Movement to 
a more restrictive environment was associated with cases for requested 
placement change, but less restrictive placements also did occur with 
this type of case. 

Type of Student . Four kinds of handicapping conditions were 
represented by the cases where movement to a more or less restrictive 
environment occured: serious emotional disturbance, mental retardation, 
orthopedic impairments, and visual impairments. No clear trends emerged 
with regard to these handicapping conditions and their movement to either 
more or less restrictive placements. 

Perhaps the most interesting finding with regard to handicapping 
condition applies to children with learning disabilities. Although this 
type of condition comprised the single largest proportion of handicapping 
conditions in our total sarr^le (29% or 28 out of 95 cases), no cases 
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involving learning disabilities resulted in movemant to either a more or 
less restrictive placement. Further examination of the sample data 
indicated that most learning disabled students were iniiiial referrals and 
thus were not included in this analysis. This high number of initial 
referrals of learning disabled students may be caused by several 
factors- Since our data collection took place late in the school year, 
these students may have had such subtle impairments that they were not 
detected until this time. There may also be a growing a-^'reness and 
assessment sophistication concerning this handicapping condition, 
resulting in greater numbers being identified. Also, this handicap 
category may be regarded as a less serious disability compared with 
others and thus the referral was delayed or given a low priority. 

Tne a^e and grade levels of students experiencing ohan-^^-^s in 
restrictiveness revealed no common pattern, primarily beriaase the sample 
was too small to allow conclusions to be drawn. Ethnicity was another 
case variable examined in light of restrictiveness changes. In the 
sample as a whole, 25 cases (25?) were identified as belonging to ethnic 
minorities: l6 Black students, 7 Hispanics, and 2 cases classified as 
other minority. Of these 25 minority cases, however, only 5 resulted in 
a change in restrictiveness; 40 to a more restrictive environment and 2 
to a less restrictive one. Because of this small sample size, further 
analyses were not warrented. 

Options Considered . The number of different options which were 
considered when determining placement vas also investigated a.^-. a possible 
factor affecting the movement, or lack thereof; with respect to 
restrictiveness. In our sample we observed few cases in which more than 
one option was ever raised and fewer still where alternative options -were 
seriously considered. Out of a total of 95 oases, 29 raised more than 
one option in discussing placement anc^ only 13 of these gave serious 
consideration to more than one option. Slightly more than half of the 
oa^es that resulted in changes in restrictiveness in either direction, 
-.-ere also cases that discussed a variety of options. Again, however, the 
numbers of cases were so small that great caution must be ex8rci3ed in 
interpreting the ■■lata. 
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Out of 29 cases where more than one option was considered, 5 resulted 
in movex^-^.t to a ciore restrictive environment, 8 to a less restrictive 
one, 6 had no change m restrictiveness, 1 had no final placement, and 
for the remaining 9, movement A-as not apolicable because there had been 
no prior placer^ant in special education. When only those cases which 
seriously considered more than one option were examined, an unusually 
high proportion of these ended in a more restrictive placement when 
compared with the cases in which more than one placement option was 
considered, but not seriously. This may indicate that where a more 
restrictive placement was decided upon, serious consideration was, in 
fact, given to other possibilities before making that cecision. This 
appears to be less so for less restrictive placements, only 2 of which 
were cases where more :han one option was seriously considered. 

The restrictiveness of the alternatives with respect to the final 
placement vas also examined. Of those 29 cases considering more than one 
option, 14 were placed in the more restrictive alternative and 10 in the 
less restrictive alternative. The remaining 5 cases either did not 
arrive at a placement decision or considered different classes/schools at 
the same point on the continuum. 

Thus, in cases where a child was moved to a more restrictive 
placement, more serious consideration to alternative options seemed to be 
given. This might indicate that those making the placement decision 
recognized the possible consequences more restrictive placement and 
thus only opted fo'" this alternative after weighing other options 
carefully. 

Placement Settings . The current placement as compared to the final 
placement was examined for any patterns regarding movement and placement 
settings. Most of the cases resulting in movement were initially placed 
in the following three options: regular class and resource room; regular 
class and self- contained class; or a self-contained class on a regular 
school campus. The final placements for cases showing movement 
represented a wide variety of options along the continuum, from 3 cases 
placed in regular classrooms to 4 cases placed in public residential 
schools. The remaining cases which resulted in restrictiveness changes 
were fairly evenly spread among the options between these two placements. 
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Movement from the three niain options which students were currently in 
was fairly well balanced becween more and less restrictive changes. 
Furthermore, there seemed to be a tendency toward movir^ students out of 
the placement options at the most restrictive end of the continuum 
(hospital, homebound, private residential school). Again, however 
cauoion must be exercised in interpreting these results. Not only was 
the number of cases showing movement small, but the incidence of 
placement at the more restrictive end of the continuum can be expected to 
be low also. Furthermore, cases with placements at the more restrictive 
end of the continuum may have occurred but not been observed by our 
interviewers due to a sampling biac in case selection. Parents might not 
have been as likely to give their permission or districts may have 
preferred that we did not attend certain meetings which were apt to end 
in placements at the more restrictive end of the continuum. 

In summary, there appears to be some indication that cases at the 
most restrictive end of the continuum were beir^ moved into more 
integrated settings. Full placement in the regular classroom was also 
observed for several of the mildly involved students in our sample. 

Parent Attendance . Tae results of the legal analysis activity of 
this oroject indicated that, of those cases that came to a hearing, 
parents generally advocated a more restrictive placement. To the extent 
that this held true for cases culminating in an agreed upon placement, a 
higher level of parent involvement in ca^es moved to a more restrictive 
setting should be found. To some degree, in fact, cur results supportea 
this finding. In those cases where movement occured (either to a more or 
less restrictive setting) parents were present more than two-thirds of 
the time^ However, when the movement involved a more restrictive 
setting, parents ^-ere present more than three-fourths of the time (7c^^; 

Given our general finding that parents were rarely active 
decision-makers, however, the effect of oarent attendance on the outcome 
of placement meetings is questionable. In fact, parents may have been 
somewhat more involved in the more restrictive case meetings, simply 
because movement in this direction indicated more serious problems which 
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the schools felt the parents should be apprised of. That is, the school 
system rather than the parent may be the impetus behind movement to a 
more restrictive setting. 

In summary, parent attendance was more evident in cases involving 
movement to more restrictive settings. The reasons behind this, hov;ever 
are unclear. 

Ancillary Activities 

None of the districts sampled in this study designed, implemented or 
participated in training activities specific to the LRi provision of ?.L, 
94-142. A] :hough most school personnel mentioned workshops on training 
sessions when elements of ohe LRS concept were briefly discussed, there 
were no reported instances of training and technical assistance 
activities occurring specific to LRE. 

Similarly, there was no evidence that local professional associations 
or advocacy groups were sensitive to or interested in the LRE provision. 
In fact, in the only case which observed in which a parent advocate 
(from the legal aid society) participated, the major area of discussion 
was the inappropriateness of services in a less restrictive environment. 
Tae placement outcome, which was supported by the parent and advocate, 
was a more restrictive, State operated iay school. The discussion at the 
meeting emphasized only the potential harmful effect on the quality of 
services implied by the less restrictive setting. 

Although nine districts reported that the :State monitored 
implementation of the LRE provision, this monitoring, in all instances, 
turned out to be a review only of policies and assurances. There was no 
indication that technical assistance or enforcement activities were in 
any way related to an assessment of the extent to which LRS was actually 
implemented. In fact, given the confusion and interchanging of the terms 
"LRS" and "mainstreaming" placements which only allow for opportunities 
to interact with non-hand icapp £rd children may well be regarded as full 
implemencation of LRE. 
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Two najo'- types of constraints to full implenentation of the LRE 
concept were apparent: to the lack of a full range of suitable 
placenents (--mich wuld facili'-.ate greater avareness of alternatives on 
the part of school personnel for selecting among alternative placements); 
and a general lack of understanding concerning the concept of LRE. 

There v.-^re a variety of factors which affected the availability of a 
full continuum of service options including the impact of fiscal policy 
at both the State and local levels, organization of administrative 
structures within the district (for example, housing school psychologists 
within special education , rather than as an adjunct to general 
education), geographical location of alternative service options 
(requiring undue transportation of handicapped children), types of 
special education specialists which have been employed, and other, 
related factors. 

Despite such instances of operational infeasibility there were 
excellent examples of efforts to maintain children in as "normal" and 
non-rsstrictive an environment as possible. There was a clear commitment 
on the part of every district in the study sample to a typ? of 
"mainstreaming" which took the form of placing the handicapped child in 
close proximity to non-handicapped children. Where such a placement "^as 
not possible, children were often placed with less severly handicapped 
children ( up streaming ) . The degree of success and sophistication, of 
course, varied considerably, but there was no question as to the sense of 
commitment ea-h district felt and showed in following through with such a 
philosophy. For example, in two districts, unusual organizational 
approaches to serving severely handicapped children we.-e observed which 
tended to mitigate against the.e noted constraints. In both of these 
districts the architectural design of the school building specifically 
accommodated class arrangements for the handicapped; educational programs 
for both the handicapped (severely so in some cases) and non-handicapped 
child had been operating side by side for more than five years. This 
produced a staff, student body, and parent support groups with a 
remarkably open and inclusive attitude toward the handicapped child. 
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Sxhibit 5.1 shows the design of one such school building in one 
district. While the handicapped children have a designated section of 
the building for instructional and grouping purposes, the very open 
"pods" or instructional areas, conrncn play and lunch areas, and ^he high 
traffic ex ^nange in the lobby area of the school eriianced remarkably the 
mixture of students and opportunities for social integration. In fact, 
this particular building contained severely impaired children from a 
aobility aspect; the wide open physical spaces and lack of doors or 
tight, enclosed entryways, greatly enabled these children to move freely 
and easily with crutches, wheelchairs, and other mobility assistance 
devices. In this setting, there was a great deal of extra-curricular and 
social integration of the children - the pool serving as one key focal 
point for this* In fact, one of the most severely physically impaired 
children in the school was able to participate in a National Spelling Bee 
competition representing this district and the state region. Such real 
opportunities for interaction and exchange may well belie the need to 
more precisely define implementation requirements for LRE at the 
operational level in other districts. However, the concept of LRE is so 
deeply entangled with the popular concept of "mainstreaming" that a 
specific and directed effort is necessary to delineate the two concepts 
and to focus on implementation of operational elements of LRE 
specifically. 

Summary . Although the concept of LRE did not appear to be well 
defined and was often conf-used with "mainstreaming, " the major elements 
which comprise the LRE provision in P.L. 9^-1^2 were usually considered 
(discussed) during formal placement meetings. Two primary problems with 
full implementation of LRE appear to be the availability of a full 
continuum of service options, and operationalizing implementation of LRE 
beyond a generic level. 
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AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN WdlCn 
ACCOMMODATES PRCC-H-AM^ FOR HANDICAPPED AND \'ONHANDICA??ED 
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SUMMARY 

In conclusion, the following highlight the major findings regarding 
the role of LRE in placemoit determination and movement with respect to 
restrictiveness : 

• LRE as a concept was not well understood, and was generally 
--.conceived of as "mainstreaming". 

e Although the specific terms, LRE and "mainstreaming, " were 
infrequantly used, the key elements of the general concepts 
seemed to be frequently employed in placement decisions. 

o There was no evidence of training and technical assistance 

focused on LRE and written policies available for review tended 
to be simply extracts of the Federal regulations or state law. 

9 Excluding initial referrals, the cases in our sample tended not 
to result in placemoit charges which would alter the 
restrictiveness of the setting. Where there was a change, there 
was a tendency to move children to less rather than more 
restrictive options* 

0 Nearly all cases which resulted in restrictiveness movement were 
requested reevaluations for change in placement* 

o Scheduled reevaluations and annual reviews rarely resulted in 
changes in placement restrictiveness* In the few cases where 
movement did occur, i. was always to a less restrictive option. 

o Cases resulting in movement to a more restrictive environment 

frequently gave serious consideration to more than one option in 
determining placement. 

e Parents were slightly more likely to participate in cases which 
resulted in more restrictive placement. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PLAN 



Background 

Although the process by which the Individualized Educational Plan is 
developed was net one of the focal issues of the study, the 
Incividualizea Educational Plan is inextricably interwined with placement 
decision-making and so the observation of placement process yielded 
several interesting findings about how Individualized EducatioP-al Plans 
are being developed. One queston addressed by the data was simply that 
of the length of time between the writing of the Individualized 
Educational Plan and deciding the handicapped child's placement (or vice 
versa). Some interpretations of the "Individualized Educational Plan 
process" incorporate the initial referral, the (diagnostic) 
educational-need determination of the teacher, and the multidisciplinary 
activities of a general assessment approach as broad aspects of 
developing educational programming goals and objectives- The general 
definition of the Individualized Educational Plan as utilized in this 
study, however, views the process as more delimited. Traditionally, the 
Individualized Educational Plan is thought of as being directly related 
to the placement decision - both in sequence and in time. As discussed 
later in this chapter, the Individualized Educational Plan is essentially 
seen as the process and product of efforts to define short--term 
instructional objectives - which are generally developed by the teacher, 
not assessment personnel. Although the law appears somewhat ambiguous as 
to which should occur first (defining the educational needs and then 



trying to match those with an appropriate placement or vice versa), the 
findings for this study sample are quite definite with regard to the 
actual sequence in practice. 

This chapter summarizes the relationship between the placement 
decision and the development of the Individualized Educational Plan as it 
was observed. It also contains a discussion of the development of the 
Individualized Educational Plan as it was observed. Additionally, it 
contains a discussion of the development of the Individualized 
Educational Plan (who is involved, sequence, level of detail, and length 
of time required) and topics covered during the Individualized 
Educational Plan and placemeit meetings. Generally, although the 
regulations relating to Individualized Educational Plan development are 
considerably more detailed than those relating to placement itself, thus 
restricting the range of acceptable Individualized Educational Plan 
practices a district can adopt, our placement observations showed variety 
to be flourishing. This resulted in some "interpretive^-bending" of the 
letter of the law, although the field staff unananimously felt the spirit 
of the law was upheld. 

As defined in P.L. 94-1U2, an individualized education program is a 
"written statement for each handicapped child developed by a 
representative of the local educational agency . . ., the teacher^, the 
parents, or guardian of such a child, and whenever appropriate, such 
child. ..." It is important to note that the participants in the 
Individualized Educational Plan process are indicated, ^ne regulations 
are very clear in requiring that a meeting be held to develop an 
Individualized Educational Plan and that particular persons be in 
attendance. 

Precise components of the written statement (^^-ich is the outcome of 
the meeting) are also delineated in the law. The Individualized 
Educational Plan must contain: 

o a statement of present levels of educational performance; 

G a statement of annual goals, including short-term instructional 
objectives ; 
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• a statement of specific educational services to be provided; 

Q extent to which child will be able to participate in regular 
educational programs; 

d projected data for initiation of services; 
o expected duration of services; and, 

® objective criteria, evaluation procedures -and schedules for 
determining annually whether objectives are being achieved. 

The fourth component in this listing relates directly to LRE in that the 
extent of the student's participation in regular education must be 
indicated on the Individualized Educational Plan- Ideally, this item 
could serve to remind planning teams of the importance of the LRE mandate 
for each student's educational program. 

Standard Operating Procedures Related to Individualized Educational Plan 
Development 

The Individualized Educational Plan-placemant relationship is 
addressed indirectly in several places in the regulations. The main 
thrust is that the Individualized Educational Plan should be developed 
prior to a placement decision. Each handicapped student's placement is 
to be "based on his or her individualized educational program" (see 
Section 121a. 552(a)(1)). If the decision is to be based on the program, 
then an educational program must be drawn up before a decision can be 
reached. Furthermore, alternative placements must be "available to the 
extent necessary to implement the individualized education program for 
each handicapped child" (see Section 121a. 552(b)). Again, the 
implication is that the Individualized Educational Plan precedes the 
placement decision. On the other hand, as discussed above, the 
Individualized Educational Plan must include an indication of the amount 
of time the studant is to be in regular classes, implying that placement 
is known before the Individualized Educational Plan is completed- 

Other regulations relate to the time allowed for Individualized 
Sducationrl Plan development and its renewal. An Individualized 
Educational Plan must be on file within 30 days of the determination of 
special need. At the beginning of the schocl year, Individualized 
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Educational Plans are to be developed by October 1. A meeting must be 
held at least once a year to review each student's Individualized 
Educational Plan. Some of the meetings observed, as part of this study, 
were Individualized Educational Plar: review meetings. 

Tne state laws and regulations for the five stages in the study are 
in many respects similar, and often identical to federal requirements 
related to the Individualized Educational Plan. The states did 
occasionally go beyond the federal regulations with additional or more 
specific requirements for Individualized Educational Plan development. 
Due to the great variability in procedures, it is difficult to compare 
one district to another. For some districts, written administrative 
guidelines were nonexistent; for others, they existed but were so vague 
that a multitude of procedures would fall easily within their bounds. 
However, one element of consistency from district to district was 
present- a standard form on which district staff recorded the 
Individualized Educational Plan. Three sample Individualized Educational 
Plan forms are shown in Exhibit 6.1. Each example is from a different 
school district in different states, and as a result they vary 
considerably in complexity and >vel of detail required. They also 
differ in such detail as space identified for the parents' signature, 
delineation of services to be provided, and listing of projected review 
date. Ail three have a space for indicating the amount of time in 
regular education (which is required by law). 

ISPs and the Determination of Placement 

One of the strongest findings to emerge from the observations of 
initial placement and reevaluation meetings was that the Individualized 
Educational Plan 'was al^^ys developed after the placement decision was 
:zaG5. Mot once in all of the cases obse'-ved was the order transposed, 
"Af ter"' was not an equal time interval from case to case. In some cases, 
the Inci'.'idualized Educational Plan was developed at the same meeting 
where the placement decision ^>^s made. In other cases, a placement 
decision was rr^ade, the child was placed and, after the new teacher got to 
know the child, the teacher developed an Individualized Educa^^'^nal 



EXHIBIT 6.1: SAMPLE Individualized Educational Plan FORMS 
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Plan. In still other cases, a placement for the fall was being decided 

and there was no intention of developing an Indivi ualized Educational 

1 / . . 

Plan for these children until the following September.- In certain 
annual reviews the sequence of the decision-making was slightly 
different. In some of these review cases the Individualized Educational 
Plan was U5 id as the document on which placement deliberations were 
based < The Individualized Educational Plan was then revised tc meet the 
student's needs ard next year's programming decisions were incorporated 
on the revised documents. Generally, the timing of Individualized 
Educational Plan development seemed to be a matter of district policy. 
For example, if one case in the district had a separate Individualized 
Educational Plan meeting, all cases in that district followed suit. The 
number of meetings also seeded to depend somewhat on whether the case was 
an initial referral or one which was new to the district. The less 
familiar the student was to the special education staff, the more 
difficult it was to develop an Individualized Educational Plan. More 
time with the student might be required. One of the factors which 
affected data collection for the study was development of Sne 
Individualized Educational Plan after placement, resulting in the 
I ndivi dualized Educational Plan meeting being observed for less than half 
of the study's cases. Among the reasons for this were that the 
Individualized Educational Plan meeting conflicted with a placement 
meeting on another case, the meeting was held after data collection 
ended, or the meeting was scheduled for September. 

The sequence of events which dictates that placement is followed by 
Individualized Educational Plan, is one which districts appeared to have 
independently arrived at as a sound procedure, and one which raises 
several questicn.s. One overriding issue is why this sequential 
arrangement is favored over others. Another is whether the intent of the 
law is being upheld with this arrangement. 

The purpose of requiririg that the child's special education placemen: 
be based on an Individ^ualized Educational Plan is to insure that the 
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r.ilt^s needs are considered in the placement process. However, in 
'eaching a placement decision, the placement team tends to consider the 
mile's needs glcbally rather than in a precise, written fashion (such as 
,3 recommended by Individualized Educational Plan procedures), 
'urthermore, placement-- related needs are also not always programming 
:eeds. A child may need help with addition and subtraction, but this 
ices not point to any particular placement. "Needs more attention^"; 
■needs a smaller class"; "needs to be around children of her ability 
level are needs that narrow the range of what is an appropriate 
e-ducatior^l setting for this child. They are the kinds of needs 
"cnsidered in reaching a placement decision and they are often the 
underlying rationale for the decision. Interestingly enough, these kinds 
of needs do not often occur on Individualized Educational Plans because 
they have already been met by placing the child in an appropriate setting. 

Iz can be hypothesized that the Individualized Educational Plan was 
developed after placement because the LEAs in the study appear tc '^^-e 
implicitly recognized that handicapped children have at least two kinds 
of needs: placement-related needs (class size, classmate attributes, 
etc.) and program-related needs (specific goals and objectives). The 
first order of business was to select an environment which satisfies as 
many of the placement-related needs as possible. Tne next was to 
determine, at a much more precise programmatic level, what the teacher 
and the student should establish as goals and objectives in that 
env ironment . 

The variation among districts in the time lapse between steps was 
related to other variations in practice. Logically, the receiving 
teacher carjiot be involved with the development of the Individualized 
Educational Plan until the child's placement is decided (until placement, 
the receiving teacher is technically unknown). Therefore, to have the 
^eceivir^ teacher involved, a two-meeting sequence can be used cr the 
placement can be decided informally prior to the meeting, and the teacher 
invited, A situation which facilitates one meeting for both pli^ement 
-nd Ir.divid'.:^.lized Educational Plan is the review meeting for a student 



already receiving special education services and for whom little or nc 
change is contemplated. The teacher in this case is totally familiar 
with the student and can easily direc". development: of the Individualized 
Educational Plan. 

An example where the Individualized Educational Plan was developed at 
the same meeting as the placement decision was the case of a young 
student who had spent the year in a self-contained classroom. The 
purpose of the meeting, which was attended by the child's teacher, speech 
therapist, and principal, was to review the child's placement for next 
year. They jointly agreed that the child had made good progress and 
could be placed with non-handicapped children for all non-academic 
subjects the following year. Tne team then proceeded to develop the 
long- and short-term goals which were to serve as the Individualized 
Educational Plan for the next year. The meeting reflected a high degree 
of team effort as -well as a commitment to least restrictive placement. 
The Individualized Educational Plan, however, was dram up without a 
parent present. (Individualized Educational Plans in that State were 
generally explained to parents at a separately scheduled conference.) 

An example of a two-mssting sequence where the Individualized 
Educational Plan is developed at the second meeting was illustrated by 
the case of the' handicapped preschooler who had previously been enrolled 
in another program and whose family had just moved to the district. The 
mother and the child met with the district staff member in charge of 
programs for the de-slopmentally delayed. Together, the mother and staff 
member selected a classroom. The child was enrolled and began 
attending. About three weeks later the new teacher and the speech 
therapist ('-mo was in attendance as the district representative) met with 
the mother for 1 1/2 hours and developed a list of annual goals and 
short-range objectives. 

Another issue related to Individualized Educational Plan development 
is precisely what constitutes an Individualized Educational Plan. While 
the components of the Individualized Educational Plan are clearly listed 
in the law, these are not al-ways developed by the same people at the same 
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xee::ing. A psychologist might supply the present level of functioning; 
the team chairperson, annual goals; and the student's teacher may add 
short-cerm instructional objectives. Tnese components may not even be on 
the same piece of paper; they may just be somewhere in the file. When 
this occurs, it is impossible to pinpoint exactly where or vr.en the 
Individualized Educational Plan is developed. 

One accepted usage of the term "Individualized Educational Plan" (and 
the way it is used here) emphasizes the short-term instructional 
objectives as its essence- Informal discussions with district staff 
suggested that they tno perceived the Individualized Educational Plan 
this way; however, on paper am in official labelling practices z\ie 
Individualized Educational Plan term took on many different usages. Many 
meetings were formally labelled as Individualized Educational Plan 
meetings, yet they were primarily concerned with placement issues- In 
one of the districtii^ various parts of the meeting were identified as 
beirig required by state law or by federal law. The part of the meeting 
required by "federal law" was called the Individualized Educational an 
meeting. It went up to, but did not include, instructional objectives- 
In another district, the entire packet of paper generated through the 
referral and placement process was called the Individualized Educational 
Plan. Labels did not help much, however, because one district's 
"Individualized Educational Plan meeting" was another's "staffing". The 
fact that a meeting was called an "Individualized Educational Plan 
meeting" did not necessarily mean all the components of the 
Individualized Educational Plan would be forthcoming. Overall, 16 of the 
13^ (1255) meetings observed were called "Individualized Educational Plan 
meetings." Twelve of the I6 came from two States. 

One possible reason why the districts have extended the use of the 
term Individualized Educational Plan is because there is some confusion 
over just what the law requires with regard to the components and the 
time requirements for the Individualized Educational Plan. Some 
districts, for instance, seemed somewhat unsure about the timing of 
Individualized Educational Plan development. The easiest solution then 
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was to cover all bases and include everything under the Individualized 
Educational Plan umbrella. 

Development of the lEP . The actual development of the Individualised 
Educational Plan appeared to take place in one of several ways- 
Cbser/ers reported cases where the completed Individualized Educational 
Plan was bro-ught to the meeting for -iscussion ana sigr^atures. An 
alternative procedure was to brir^ a draft form and copy . It onto the 
official form during the meeting. The draft could consist of jotted 
notes or a detailed program of instructional goals and objectives. In 
some cases, the more general components of the Individualized Educational 
Plan were worked out during the course of the meeting. The involvement 
of core than one professional also was associated with variation in 
procedures. For some students, one Individualized Educational Plan 
incorporating goals and objectives from all the relevant professionals 
was developed. For others, separate documents were developed for each 
teacher or therapist working with the child. In the case of a first 
grader who was being recommended for a self-contained placement in the 
fall with occupational and physical therapy, both therapists developed 
separate Individualized Educational Plans. The therapists were to begin 
serving the boy in the spring while he was still in the regular class, so 
they met with the regular teacher to present each of their Individualized 
Educational Plans for the child, and to point out how she could work with 
the child in the classroom. This meeting was held before the parent was 
called in, and the pareit was certainly not involved in the development 
process. On the positive side, the procedures showed extensive 
multidisciplinary teaming, and much communication and exchange of 
information among staff members. Although separate Individualized 
Educational Plans had been developed, each professional working with the 
child v-a. familiar with the goals of the others. 

When parents were involved, a typical Individualized Sducationa- ?1 
meeting structure consisted of a teacher, a parent, and a third member. 
The teP.cher tended to direct the meeting. It was the rare parent who 
played an activeCl-ole in drawing up of an instructional program for 
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his/'her child. The thirc member's contribution varied froni extensive to 
minimal. If the child was known or if the ircividual voulc. in fact, be 
working with the child, the third member could be as important ^ as z'r.s 
teacher to the process of developing the Individualized Educational 
Plan. If the third person was there solely to meet the requirement of 
the law, his/her input tended to be slight or nonexistent. 

An example involving some of the elements described above v-as the 
case of the young mentally retarded boy who had recently come to the 
district and was being moved from a regular class to self-contained 
class. In a previous meetir^g the placement decision had been made and 
long-range goals were recorded. The boy was subsequently V'laced in the 
self-contained class. After a few weeks, the new teacher (who was not in 
attendance at the previous placement meeting) called a meeting to discuss 
the Individualized Educational Plan with the boy's mother. The third 
participant in this Individualized Educational Plan meetir.g was to have 
been the social worker, but the mother was late and the social worker had 
to leave. She was replaced by another self-contained teacher who served 
as a scribe during the meeting. The meeting was totally directed by the 
child's teadier. The mother said little even though she was asked to 
comment. The other teacher who did not know the child also contributed 
little. The child's new teacher discussed the Individualized Educational 
Plan which had been developed by her. This included a completely new set 
of annual goals since this teacher had not even seen the ones drawn up at 
the placement meeting. 

With regard to the letter and the spirit of the law, it should be 
obvious that deviations from the Individualized Educational Plan 
requirements were quite common. Individualized Educational Plans were 
usually not developed in meetings; they were often developed prior to a 
meeting by a single individual and presented later. Given the minimal 
level of pareit participation which characterized many meetings, this 
seems to be an efficient and effective way to produce an Individualized 
Educational Plan. An Individualized Educational Plan developed at many 
of the meetings would have been largely the result of teacher input and 
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direction anyv;£y. In all cases? parents were provided ample opportunity 
to react to the Individualised Educational Plan and to charge it as the:* 
saw fit. "wnile active parent involvement is the ideal, in niany instances 
the professional educators were forced to operate in the driver's seaz. 
This situation could certainly change in the future as parants become 
core knowledgeable about the placement process ar.i the development of the 
Indi'-id-ualized Educational Plan comonents. 

The sequential relationship of the placement decision and 
Individualized Educational Plan development seems to be so universally 
adopted that its logic must be considered. As mentioned above, the 
child's needs were considered throughout the process- Although the needs 
on which the placement decision was based were often not recorded (on the 
Individualized Educational Plan or elsewhere); they were, in fact, 
individually considered for each student. 

Tne langth of time between the placement decision and the 
Individualized Educational Plan also seemed to be guided by a logic 
sensitive to the individual situation. While the districts may have 
h. tged a bit on the time requirements of the law, this generally appeared 
to have been done to develop a more informed educational program for the 
student. Observed practices suggested that districts feel that, for the 
most part, the receiving teacher is the individual best suited to direct 
the specification of ir-truc tional objectives. The preferred situation 
is to have that process grounded in first-hand knowledge of the child 
whenever possible. 

Discussion Topics During the lEP Meeting . During observations, we 
wer^ interested in whether general and specific objectives were 
discussed. One of the procedural issues was the type of writing going on 
during the meeting. In 21 percent of the cases, general goals and 
objectives ^rfere written down during the course of the meeting. Specific 



£/'^he remaining data are presented on cases, not meetings. Cases are 
more meaningful for Individualized Educational Plan issues, since goals 
and objectives would be expected to surface somewhere over the course 
of the process but not necessarily in every meeting. 
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goals arc objectives were written down in only S percent of the cases. 
The small percentages do not necessarily signify zhat general and 
specific objectives were not often discussed. Vfnat these percentages 
indicate is that the writing of goals and objectives during a meeting cid 
not often occur. As discussed above, it was common for the actual 
writing to occur outside the meetir^ — either before or after. 

Two categories included in the list of topics discussed at the 
meeting were general programmir^ gcals/needs and specific programmir^ 
gcals/needs. General programiiing goals/needs are synonymous with long 
term or arjiual goals. Specific programming goals/needs are short-term 
objectives and more precise than the previous category. Each topic 
category was given either a 0, 1, 2, or 3 rating for extent of 
discussion, v:ith "3" meaning the topic w^s extensively discussed- Table 
5.1 shows the number of cases for the study sanrole which received at 
least one "3" rating over the course of the meetings on that case. For 
the category of general goals, this topic was extensively discussed 
(i.e., "3"), at least for one meeting in 27 percent of the cases. In 32 
percent of the cases, the topic received no higher rating than a "2". In 
41 percQit of the cases, general programming goals/needs r^eived no more 
than a "0 or ^1", meaning that the topic was barely mentioned, if at 
all. These data indicate that many more topics are being discussed at 
the placement meeting than simply the general goals. 

These data also confirm the -weakness of the link between the 
placement process (which was always observed) and the Individualized 
Educational Plan (which was only sometimes observed) . They suggest that 
the topic of specific programming goals and needs are similar in their 
pattern but that they also show even less of a link between the 
diS'.:ussion of specific goals and making a placement decision. In 24 
percoit of the cases, this topic was extensively discussed during at 
least one meeting; in 17 percent, it was at least moderately discussed. 
In over half the cases (59$), specific goals were barely mentioned. If 
anything, these data overstate the discussion of specific goals in the 
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contex:: of placement, because they include several cases which v^ere 
followed after placenent to the devslopment of an Individualized 
Educational Plan by the receiving teadier. For these cases, altho^jgh 
specific goals were extensively discussed, the discussion had no impact 
on places^.t. In general, the data on general and specific -oals suggest 
that these t\io categories were not najor considerations in sany of the 
cases observed. An exainination of the proportion of the neetir^ which 
was devotee to their discussion is another way to look at these 
categories. In most instances, this measure overlaps with the 
extensiveness rating; a topic extensively discussed tied up a large 
proportion of the meetir^^ However, in meetings when many topics were 
extensively discussed, each could account for only a small proportion of 
the time, which would explain a difference between the two measures- 

TA3L2 6.1 : EXTENT OF DISCUSSION FOR GOALS/NEEDS 



Percent of Cases 



general programming 
goals/needs 



specific programming 
goals/needs 





At least a 
3 


At least a 
2 but -'.ot a 3 


0 or 1 1 


273 


32? 


41? 


24? 


17? 


59? 



Note: N-92 cases 
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Cases were classified into these categories: cases where any single 
topic of discussion occupied at least 20 percent of the seetir^; cases 
where a single topic occupied at least 1C, but not more than 19, percent 
of the meeting; and cases where the most a single topic occupied across 
all relevant meetings, was ^ percent or lass. The data are presented in 
Table 6.2. For both general and specific goalS: in only 21 percent of 
the cases did the discussion of that topic occupy more than 20 percent of 
any of the meetirigs on the cases. At the other extreme, for 3^ percent 
of the cases, general goals occupied no more than 9 percent of the 
discussion for any of the meetings on the cases. In 59 percent of the 
cases, specific goals and objectives occupied less than 10 perceit of any 
meeting. These data tend to confirm the earlier discussion. Although 
general goals and objectives were not a major topic at most of the 
meetings observed, specific goals and objectives were discussed even less 
extensively — in fact, barely at all in most of the cases. 

TABLE 6,2: CASES WHERE COALS DISCUSSED 



1 


, ■ ]j 

Percent of Cases for 
Percentage of Meeting Topic Discussed 


0-9 10-19 20 or more 


General Goals 


34% 45$ 21? 


Specific Goals 


: 

59? 20$ 21? 



Note: When case included two or more meetings, 
it was classified by the highesc percentage 
over all the meetings. N=91 cases. 



In summary, the Individualized Educational Plan development 
procedures varied dramatically across the 15 districts in our study. 
However, there was one overriding similarity; in all 96 cases the 
sequence of the process was always placement first, and then 



Individualized Educational Plan development. The total time required for 
this sequence also varied quite draziatically fron be^ng handled within 
the same meeting to actually being developed the following school year. 
Although this sequence and timing may seem incongruent with those 
specified in the P.L. 9^-142 Regulations: they make sense from the 
districi:s" operational perspective. The child's receiving teacher ' carjnot 
be determined, and hence involved, in the developmep.t of the 
Individualized Sducatior^l Plan until the placement is known. Therefore, 
it makes logical sense to identify the placement and receiving teacher • 
prior to defining components of the Individualized Educational Plan. 
Additionally, from a pragmatic perspective it makes sense for the child's 
newly assigned teacher to get to know on a daily basis the child's 
capabilities, work style, and routines prior to developing instructional 
objectives. 

Other areas where discrepancies commonly existed between 
Individualized Educational Plan requirements and the actual practice of 
Individualized Educational Plan development included: delimiting and 
defining components of the Individualized Educational Plan, participants 
who attend the meeting, number of meetings designated as Individualized 
Educational Plan meetings, and the nature and process of actually writ-ng 
up the elements of the Individualized Educational Plan. 

Ancillary Activities 

The study gath?^red relatively little information about ancillary 
activities related to the Individualized Educational Plan. 
Individualized Educational Plans were, of course, monitored by the 
state. Monitoring generally seemed to consist of verifying their 
existence and the existence of all the required com-ponents. Quality of 
the Individualized Educational Plans' contents was not part of the 
monitoring process. 

Training in Individualized Educational Plan development had 
appar^tly been given in several districts. It appears that more 
training is needed in this area, however, as some teachers expressed a 
:iesire for f'-^>:iback on '.heir Individualized Sd'ucational Plans- 
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One of the ^ajor constraints affecting the usefulness of the 
Individualized Educational Plan is the fact that the Individualized 
Educational Plan is often seen solely as a requirsment of the law. 
Rather than serving as a guide which directs the teachers' activities 
with a child, the Individualized Educational Plan is perceived to be just 
one more piece of required paper that must be completed on each special 
education student. Discussions i4±th teachers revealed that 
Individualized Educational Plans were sometimes developed for inclusion 
in the "file and then another instructional plan or sequence was drawn up 
for actual use with the child. This redundancy was not an attempt at 
subversion or deceit. The teachers ^imply did not perceive the 
"official" Individualized Educational Plan as something to be 
incorporated into their classroom routines; for them it was simply a part 
of the required paperwork. Given this type of pigeon-holing of the 
Individualized Educational Plan^ it ^s easy to see why teachers '*^uld 
resent the tin^ involved in developing something which was of no further 
use to them. 

One district complained of an especially unusual constraint related 
to Individualized Educational Plan dev.^lopment . Teachers in this 
district made extensive use of instructional objectives (and their 
Individualized Educational Plans) in teaching handicapped students. The 
district had adopted this approach prior to P.L. 9^-1^2. Because of the 
onset of the law and its October 1st deadline for Individualized 
Educational Plans on file, the district felt its Individualized 
Educational Plans were no longer as good as they used to be. Previously, 
teachers had spent the first two months (both September and October) 
developing detailed plans for each student. Since the new timeline 
curtailed this planning period by one month, this led to more abbreviated 
Individualized Educa''' \onal Plans. 

One last constraint arose in those cases where districts held to 
strict time lines in completing Individualized Educational Plans. A 
quick completion of the process often meant that t:^ Individualized 
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Sd'Licational Plan was developed by somecne with very little knowlscge of 
the child. (It is not difficult to see vhy the Individualized 
educational Plan '^-as not utilized and later replaced by a more ranctional 
plan J Lack of knowledge is a rather formidable hurdle in establishing 
goals and objectives. 

The following findings highlight the major study results related to 
the Individualized Educational Plan: 

0 Individualized Educa:ior^l Plans ^^-ere developed after placement 
and, tnerefore, were not used to determine placemeit. 

o Parents were not consistently in attendance at Individualized 
Educational Plan meetings and when they -ere, they were often 
unable to contribute to the meeting. 

0 The Individualized Educational Plan was viewed niore as a paper 
requirement of institutional practices rather than as a useful 
tool for proj^ramming. 
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PARENT /STUDENT IKVOLVHVENT 

Background 

The presence of parents and their role in placement determination is 
one cf the key areas o: concern for this study. The in?) act which parents 
can have on the educational process and on their child's educatior-al 
program is potentially very great. Tnere is overwheLrning . evidence from 
this study (the mother was the second most frequent meeting participant) 
which indicates that parents are attending pla^emsTit and lEP meetings. 
Although current indications are that parents are not nearly approaching 
fulfillment of the role envisioned for them, they have made the first 
major step toward this role by attending the meeting. The ultimate goal 
of participatory decision-making is still a long process- Fears on the 
part of educators, that parents would begin dictating placements to. the 
schools, do not seem to be transpiring. Instead, parent involvement 
seems to be suspended in the middle of two extremes: parents do not 
dominate meetings nor do they actively participate. 

To a much lesser extent, students have begun to be included in the 
ruechanisms which govern their educational growth. The degree of student 
pa."*- ;.cipation, however, remains far below that of their parents. It is 
the responsibility of the local school districts to assist students in 
becoming contributors to shaping their educational destinies. The law 
provides a framework within which studeit participation can be 
accommodated, but it is up to local districts to operationalize this 
concept of involvement in a pragmatic ;^/ay. 
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Standard Operatin;^ Procedures 

Through an exainiriation of ?.L. 9^-142 guidelines: and the procedures 
required under state and local policies, some indication of the standard 
operating procedures with regard to parent/student involvement can be 
obtained. At the Federal level, ?.L. 94-142 requires paroit consent for 
evaluation and initial placement; parental notification concerning an:' 
action with respect to the child; and pareit attendance at lEP meetings. 
Clearly, zhe intent of these guidelines is to ensure that parents are 
fully informed and, therefore, capable of participating in the 
decision-making process. These regulations also seek to ensure that 

rents understand and have approved the educational placement of their 
child. With respect to student participation. Federal guidelines are. of 
necessity, less encompassing. Other than indicating the studeit as a 
participant in IE? meetings "where appropriate", the marjier of student 
involvement is mt further specified. 

Standard operating procedures from the Federal viewpoint taen, are 
geared t^ov/ard establishing a school-family partnership in which 
information is shared and decisions are made jointly . Student 
participa'^ -on is less well defined to allow for age and severity 
differe- *^ich may make involvement irappropriate. Parent 
participai^^on is more clearly specified, while at the same tiL^B allowing 
for flexibility so that state and local jurisdictions can supplement 
these guidelines if necessary. 

The 15 districts in our sair.^. le, however, rar-ely expanded upon P.L. 
94-142 in their written policies concerning parent/studeit involvement. 
One State did require home visits by a home-liaison specialist to ensure 
parent involvement in the developmeit of the individualized education 
plan. Another district indicated that parents should have an individual 
conference with the teacher at least twice a year in addition to the 
required IE? meeting. One district established a policy concerning whom 
the pareit can bring to a meeting, allowing the district veto powers. 
Policies concerning student attendance were infrequent. In one district, 
the junior high school had its own, unwritten policy that students should 
routinely attend meetings. Another district nad recently changed its 
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policy regarding student attendance at meetings because many attending 
students were urable to handle them^3elves at the meeting. Now, student 
participation is up to the discretion of the placement team. 

Determination of Placement 

There was clearly a sincere attempt on the part of most school 
personnel to encourage parent attendance and participation at meetings. 
Parent involvement usually took the form of supplying information 
concerning family background and placemen. t preferences. In very few 
cases was there any indication that the parents were dissatisfied with 
the placecent decision; for the most part, the school personnel were 
successful in their atteii?)ts to persuade parents as to the 
appropriateness of the placement and to accommodate parent preferences 
where possible, "^dther than taking an active role in decision-making, 
however, parents ai-d team members seemed to be most comfortable when the 
school took the lead in determining placement. Thus, in most of the 
meetings observed in our sample, the purpose of the meeting was not for 
group decision-making, but rather to explain the decision to parents, 
solicit background information, and to obtain pareit approval. Although 
the intent of P.L. 94-142 goes beyond this, active parent participation 
in making decisions did not seem to be a thrust in the meetings we 
observed. Our information is discussed below and is grouped into four 
main areas: attendance, information sharing, criteria for evaluating 
octions, and efforts to encourage or qualitatively to improve 
participation. 

Parent Attendance 

There was a high degree of parent attendance at meetings: nearly 
two-thirds of the 134 meetings observed included parents (62?; n=B3). 
These meetings were not connned to lEP development as required by law, 
but also involved referral meetings, placement meetings, and msetings for 
arjiual reviews or reevaluations. Thus, in our sample of meetings 
observed, the districts had gone well beyond the letter of the law to 
fulfill the intent: to involve parents in zhe variety of actions 
c^ncer^'-r^g their children. Some caution in interpreting this high 
at::endance rate must be exercised, however. The procedures to gain 
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access to meetings wnich ws followed included acquiring parental 
perniission. This was sometimes done just prior to the meeting, as soon 
as the parent arrived. If no previous oerraission had been obtained arri 
the parent was not present, then the meeting was not observed. Thus, our 
procedures for acquirir^ cases may have artificially inflated the parent 
attendance rate- Nevertheless, parent attendance was clearly in evidence 
and not confined to lEP meetings. 

Not surprisingly, more mothers than fathers attended meetings: 
mothers were involved in more than half of the meetings observed (56$; 
n=75), while fathers attended slightly less than one-fifth of the 
meetings in the sample {^9%; n=25). This trend undoubtedly reflects a 
greater availability to attend meetings on the part of the mothers, many 
of whom did not work. Special arrangements to accommodate working 
parents were observed, however, in a few cases. For example, in one 
case, meetings were held after hours so the father could attend. In 
another, the meeting was held in the father ^s place of employment 
(arother school) . 

Of all meeting participants, the child ^s mother was the second most 
frequCTt attendee observed in our sample. The school psychologist was 
most often present (92 out of 13^ meetings); followed by the child's 
mother (75 out of 13^ meetings); and a self-contained special education 
teacher (64 out of 134 meetings or 48?). Some degree of variability in 
attendees most often present was observed across sample sites. For 
example, in one district neither the school psychologist nor the parents 
attended a significant number of meetings. In another district, however, 
the school psychologist was nearly always in attendance and parents were 
required to participate. (If the parent did not show up, the meeting was 
cancelled and resaheduled for another time.) Thus, composition of 
meeting participants was idiosyncratic to some sites. 

Student: Attendance 

Students rarely attended those meetings we observed. Only 19 
meetings out of 134 (1^?) had a student present, and in only ten of those 



meetings did the studoit remain and participate in the meeting. In the 
other nine instances either the student was present only for part of the 
meeting or was too young or severely involved to be capable of active 
participation. As would be expected, those cases in which the student 
attended the meeting were generally ones in which the child was of junior 
high or high school age. The age rar^e for students attending the entire 
meeting was 10 to 20 years, with most falling in the 11-15 range. These 
cases represented a variety of handicapping conditions including mental 
retardation, specific learning disability, and serious emotional 
disturbance. 

It can be concluded that when parents did attend meetings, they 
usually came by themselves and only infrequently had someone else with 
them/substitute for them. However, this finding may be an artifact of 
our case selection process in that pot^itially problematic cases could 
have been screened from our selection. Although students did not attend 
a large number of the meetings we observed, their inclusion, when this 
did occur, may indicate a trend in this direction. Student participation 
was confined to a smattering of cases. For the most part, studen^^s >^re 
more observers than participants; they spoke up at meetings only when 
asked, and did not tend to volunteer information. When students ;^re 
asked their feelings on the proposed placement, ^they generally tended to 
indicate approval. 

Information Sharing 

Information of both a formal and an informal nature was often given 
to parents by school personnel. In some instaixes the type and range of 
information was extensive. In one case the social worker encouraged the 
parents of a 6-year-old severely emotionally disturbed child to talk 
about: their feelings and to call if they had any problems. The intended 
program was thoroughly described and reading materials on pa raiting were 
loaned by the social worker to the parents. Thus, in this case the 
school personnel wsit beyond their responsibility not only to explain the 
placement, but also attempted to help the parents, through the sharing of 
information, in areas beyond the domain of educational programming. 
Similarly, the mother of an autistic child was told about a local parent 
group and also about a national conference for parents of autistic 
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In contrast, other cases clearly showed a general lack of information 
sharir-g. A isother of an S-year-old learning disabled child was quite 
upset for some time because she had thought that her child's placement 
was for educable mentally retarded students. Obviously, in this case the 
nature of the program had not been fully explained to the par^t. In 
another case, the parent of a 5-year-old child signed an lEP that did not 
yet have a handicapping condition cn it. Later, the psychologist wrote 
in "mildly retarded." The reasoning on the part of the psychologist was 
that she did not want to upset the paroit. Both examples illustrate 
extreme instances in which critical information - a child's handicapping 
condition and the nature of a child's placemmt - was not shared with the 
parent. In neither case did the observers feel there was any intention 
to purposely deceive the parents, yet the absence of such basic 
information sharing casts doubts upon the extent to which parent consent 
is truly informed and the feasibility of active pareit participation in 
decision-making when basic information about the child is not 
communicated. 

In a similar vein, more than half of the meetings which parents 
attended did not include a discussion of available options (58? or 48 out 
of 83 meetir^s). The general trend was for the discussion to center on 
the one recommended option, rather than to preset a range of options to 
choose from. In those instances when more than one option was discussed, 
the full continuum was presented in only one meeting; the remaining 34 
meetings addressed some, but not all, options. 

The principle of LRE involves the consideration (and availability of) 
a full rarige of ^^tions. In actual practice, however, this does not 
appear to happen -:d there are several factors which appear to contribute 
to this. The district may not have a full continuum from which to choose 
and, even if a range of options does exist, there may not be openings in 
the desired placement. Also, the school staff sometimes seemed to feel 
that it was better rsot to preseit an array of options to the parent, 
since many choices tended to confuse the parent. Most often, parents 
sincerely did rx:)t have sufficient information on various placements to 



enable them to make a decision. The elaborate presentation of an array 
of many options may be alarming to the parent, especially if it includes 
choices at the more restrictive end of a continuum. Firally, parents 
seemed to have the general feeling that it was really the school's 
decision to make anyway and that they v«re not qualified to decide. All 
of these factors, then, seemed to contribute to the general tendency of 
not presenting options or of discussing only a few placement 
possibilities. 

A greater degree of caution on the part of school personnel was 
observed vith regard to informing parents of their rights. For example, 
in one district, parent rights were routinely read aloud and interpreted 
to parents before they signed a form indicating their full understanding. 

When students were involved in meetings, they were generally treated 
with the same courtesies as the parents. Although students did not 
attend very many meetings, in half of the meetings which included a 
student, he/she was informed of available options. As with the parents, 
only some of the options (not all) were discussed. In the nine meetings 
vmere students were asked to sign something, an explanation was always 
given. In two of these cases, the students were of the age of majority 
and signed conseic for placemsit In the remaining meetings, the students 
were simply signing acknowledgements of meeting attendance. On a couple- 
of occasions, special efforts to inform and to help students understand 
what was going on were observed. For example, a learning disabled 
student in one junior high was delicately and sensitively told what the 
test scores meant, what his condition was, and how it affected his school 
work. The psychologist took great pains to help the child understand and 
take responsibility for his own actions. In another case, a 10-year-old 
mentally retarded child was asked to summarize the meeting to make sure 
that she understood what had been discussed. 

Although students vere seldom included in meetings, there was some 
evidence that special efforts to involve students could be made. Student 
involvement of any kind was the exception, however. There was a general 
feeling on the part of the observers that although parents were made 
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aware of their rights, they did rot seem to' fully compr^end them or 
their implications. School personnel were, however, careful to explain 
any forms the parents were to sign. Cf the 75 meetings in which parents 
were asked to sign something (placement form, meeting record, lEP, etc.), 
a clear and concise explanation was provided in nearly every instance 
(932; n=70 meetings). 

Criteria to Evaluate Potions (Parent/Student Input) 

Family preference was one of the more frequent considerations when 
evaluating options. In more than half of the options considered for 
possible placement, family preference 1-^3 one of the criteria discussed. 
During the placement process, then, 1.. is apparent that the family's 
preferences (or at least perceived preferences) were taken into account. 
For the 96 cases in our sample, 233 options and component parts of 
options were examined. (If a placement had more zhan one part, e.g., 
regular class and resource room, the criteria discussed for each portion 
of the option, as well as for the option as a whole, i«re recorded. In 
the above example, there would be three options/component parts raised.) 
Cut of 35 possible criteria which could be considered, family preference 
ranked seventh in frequency. It was preceded only by: student's 
academic needs; test results; performance in preseit placement; studc-t's 
social/behavicral needs; school system preference; and handicapping 
condition. 

It is iu'^eresting to note that school system preference was more 
often considered in determining placement than family preference. In 
nearly three-fourths of the options considered, school system preference 
was a factor (74?), as compared to only half for family prefere.Ke 
^5^%). There may be several reasons for this. First, the lower 
frequency of family preference may reflect the lover attendance ratt^' cf 
parents, although cases were observed when the parents were absent ^ ■ er, 
their preferences (or perceived preferences) were relayed by some scncol 
staff members for them. Second, parents often indicated they had no 
preference, thus leaving it up to the school to decide. Finally, the 



higher occurence of school system prefez-ence may reflect the school»s 
feeling that they are responsible for recommending placement and that, if 
parents do not object, this becomes the final decision. 

Other criteria relating to the family were less often considered when 
determining placement. Studait preference, family/home conditions, and 
the impact on the family were infrequently raised when evaluating 
options. Given the relatively few occasions in which the various options 
were discussed with students and the young ages of the students in our 
"sample, the infrequeit occurrence of student preference is not 
surprising. The impact of placement on the family was probably not often 
a factor when evaluating options because most of the placements in our 
sample cases were not radical changes. That is, we would expect impact 
on family to be considered most often when discussing institutionaliza- 
tion or deinstitutionalization.. These types of placement, however, were 
rarely observed during our data collection. 

Although family /home condition was not usually considered as a 
criterion by which to evaluate options, it was a frequoit topic of 
general discussion at the meetings observei. The discussions of family 
history/conditions generally enconrrassed areas such as the marital 
history of parents and number and age of siblings. This area ranked 
fifth of all contait areas in frequency of discussion at meetings. In 
more than two-thirds of the meetings in our sample, family history was a 
topic of discussion and ^^s preceded in frequency only by: child's 
social behavior, general pr osrams::,as :;:cals/o3eas, interpretation of test 
results, and classrocn achievement. 

Satisfaction with D^x^isions 

In an overwhelming majority of cases? oar^nts 2.00 ^e-^-^z satisfied with 
the decisions resulting fron: z'-.a -eetings :;h^-:; at ^jdnd-o. Of the 83 
meetings in which parents ware involved, 92 p:-:rcfc:r^ meetings) 
resulted in a decision which appear:d satisf ajtor... che paroit. There 
were only four meetings (and only three cases — one case had two 
meetings) in which parents were clearly dissatisfied with the placemerit 
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decision. In three meetings in which parents W3re involved, no decision 
was made at the meeting (e.g., the meeting was an intake staffing). 

Tne three cases which did not culminate in satisfactory placement 
decisions for the parent, did not show any clear commonalities. 
Eligibility for services and availability of appropriate options appeared 
to be factors in two of the cases. A mors restrictive placement was 
advocated by the parent, contrary to school staff r^ommendations, in one 
case. In another, the mother opposed a more restrictive placement; 
although restrictiveness per se was not articulated in this case, it 
involved proximity and age appropriate interaction with non-handicapped 
peers. The three cases in which parents were clearly dissatisfied with 
the placement decision are summarized below: 

© An 8-year-old orthopedically impaired/learning disabled girl has 
been enroll^ in a self-contained class for physically and 
otherwise health impaired - multi-handicapped students. She was 
no longer eligible for this classification and was to be placed 
in a self-contained class for learning disabled students. Her 
home school offered only resource room services which were 
agreed to be insufficient for the child ^s problem. The only 
self-contained claes in the home district was housed in an 
elementary school wn:.Cfi served only, sixth graders. The mother 
objected to this placement because her daughter's interactions 
with non-handicapped students would be limited to older, sixth 
grade students. In addition, the school was a great distance 
from home and involved taking several school busses to get there. 

o A 20 year old mentally retarded girl had been enrolled in a 
self-contained educable mmtally impaired class with 
mainstreaming into some regular activities. The school staff 
were recommending graduation and on-the-job training as the next 
step for this girl. The aunt, an "unofficial" guardian, 
objWted to graduation; she wanted her ni^e to stay in school 
because she "didn't know enough yet" to graduate. The placement 
teair members tried to explain to the aunt that the child had 
done well in her classes and that there was little else the 
school could do for her. The student had no clear preference 
although she did indicate that she liked school* At the urging 
of the team members, however, the student acquiesced to try the 
training program. 
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^ A 7 -year-old severely speech impaired child presented niany 

problems to the team members in determining placement. In the 
state where this child resides, speech impairment is not funded 
as part of special education; only speech services are provided 
for children with this classification and there are no 
accompanying special education services. The child was too 
severely involved to benefit from only speech therapy without 
the accompanying special educat„on support. A number of options 
were discussed - including reclassification as learning disabled 
or as mentally retarded - but none were satisfactory 
alternatives. The psydiologist refused to misciassify the 
child, although that appeaVed to be the only way to get special 
education services for her. Both the parent and the team 
members were dissatisfied that they were unable to get the child 
appropriate services- 

Although in these three cases the parents were clearly not satisfied 
with the decision, there -^s no indication that the placement decisions 
would be appealed. 

There were few cases of parent dissatisfaction; in fact, parents v^ere 
often quite complimentary aoout school staff and programs. In one such 
case, the parents of a 9-year-old speech impaired /emotionally disturbed 
child had been having problems because of the guilt and bitterness they 
felt. Initially, they had been suspicious of the staff and the program 
at the day school their child began attending. These problems have now 
di:2inished as the parents have become more willing to share their 
problems with the staff. Tne parents are now very happy with the child's 
progress and give full credit to the school for this change for the 
better. As this example illustrates, then, in many instances appropriate 
special education placement not only benefits the student, but can also 
have beneficial effects upon the family and parent-school relationships. 

On the whole, students also seemed to be generally satisfied with the 
oiacemeit decision, although they were involved in meetings infrequently 
and participated only minimally. In only one case (two meetings) did the 
studmt appear dissatisfied; in nine other meetings the students seemed 
to be satisfied with the placement decision. 



Efforts to Encourap;e Participation 

Perhaps one of the most notable features of meetings at which parents 
attended was the effort school staff made to encourage parent 
participation. Although parents did not always respond to attempts to 
promote their involvemoit, in nearly every meetir^ the school staff used 
a variety of strategies to encourage parent participation. Only 2 
meetings out of the 83 involving parents did ix>t incluae any efforts to 
facilitate the parentis involvement. In contrast, 93 percent of the 
meetings observed included attempts by school staff members to encourage 
parent participation. Approximately two-thirds of these meetings used 
strategies such as formal welcomes, introductions, requests for parent 
information, positive reinforcement for parent contributions, and 
solicitation of parent feelings concerning the proposed placement. 

In spite of these efforts, however, the general consensus of the 
interviewers was that parents were not actively involved in 
decision-making concerning their children. For the most part, the actual 
placement of the child appeared to have been determined prior to meeting 
vith the parents. The purpose of the meeting then became ^o explain the 
decision and to get parent approval. This approach appeared to be 
satisfactory w5th the parents who generally seemed to feel that the 
school was in the best position to decide upon placeme?.t. Most school 
staff also appeared comfortable with this role. 

One factor which appears to perpetuate this situation seems to be a 
lack of information on the part of the parents. Many of the parents in 
our sample did rot appear to be aware of the placemeit options available 
in their area nor of their rights under P.L. 9^-142. Without this basic 
knowledge foundation, then, full parent involvement may be problematic. 

When parents did question the recommended placement, team members 
tnost often accommodated the parent's desires. For example, in the one 
case in our sample which included a parent advocate, the school staff 
agreed to the advocate's request for a placement revie-;. Although the 
parent advocate wanted a more restrictive placement than the school 
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recommended, the ^am members conceded to the advocate's choice of 
placement. It was not necessarily the presence of the advocate which 
prompted this type of behavior. In other instances, team members v^^re 
often observed to accommodate a parent's preference. 

Overall, study conclusions regarding parent invcA-ement indicate that 
not only were school staff conciliatory with regard to pleasing the 
parents about placement, but also about holding meetings. For example, 
in one case the mother showed up for a meeting on the wrong day, but the 
school staff held t .e meeting anyway, knowing that transportation was 
difficult for this parent who lived some distance away. 

Similar efforts to encourage student participation were also observed 
for the cases in our sample. For 12 out of the applicable 14 meetings 
involving students (86?), student participation was actively encouraged. 
This -as most often accomplished through offering a formal welcome, 
soliciting student opinion concerning the proposed placement, and 
providirag an overview of the purpose of the meeting. To an even greater 
degree than with parents, however, these attempts were only minimally 
effective. Host students appeared to be somewhat intimidated by the 
group and uncomfortable being the cen::er of discussion. Most of the 
students attending the meetings said little if anything at all during the 
course of the meeting. 
Ancillary Activities 

In attempting to facilitate parent involvement, special efforts to 
encourage participation '^re noted. These ancillary activities included 
notices, phone calls, and visits as reminders of upcoming meetings. 
Meetings were sometimes specially arranged at locations and at times 
.convenient for the parents. Transportation was sometimes provided. 
Pareit groups were organized by some schools to assist parents in working 
with their children, to encourage active involvement in the school and 
their children's education, and to provide a support group and forum for 
discussing problems. One district also provided training for parents in 
the imulications of ?.L. 94-142 for the education of their children. 
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In spite of these efforts, constraints to p_rent involvement were 
als noted. Some parents did not appear to have the interest, time, or, 
perhaps, self-confidence to become actively involved in decision-making. 
Information concerning placement options was ofz&a lacking so that the 
parents did not have sufficient information to participate. (Indeed, 
times the school staff did not always appear to know the specifics 
concemir-g some of the options such as services provided, availability, 
i:ransportation, etc.) In addition, chere appeared to be a general 
attitude that placement was the school's responsibility and that the 
schools were best equipped to make the placemeit decision. 

Summary 

In brief, the follcwir^ findings with regard to parent and student 
involvement were observed for our case study sample: 

o Parents often attended meetings concerning their children; this 
involv^immi: was net restricted to IE? meetings, but also 
encompassed other types of meetings {e.g., referral, placement, 
review , reevaluation) . 

© Family preference was frequently considered with respect to 
placement, and family history and conditions were frequen.t 
topics of general discussion at the meetings observed. 

0 Parents appeared to be satisfied with the placement decision in 
an overwhelming majority of cases. 

o School staff made great efforts to encourage parent involvement 
and to accommodate parents. 

o In spite of high parent attendance and efforts to encourage 

participation, parents did not seem to be actively in*. ..Ived in 
actual decision-making. Placement decisions tended to be made 
by the school staff and then presented to parents for approval. 
This arrangem!S?-t appears to be satisfactory to both the school 
and the parent. 

o Students were rarely involved in meetir^s; when they were, 

similar courtesies extended to their parents were also extended 
to them. 



CONTEXTUAL FACTORS A^ID CONSTRAINTS 



There are a number of "actors which were seen as affectir^ the 
placement of handicap:^3d children in the appropriate LRS. In general, 
these factors have been described as contextual factors since they 
primarily relate to the local district environment within which placement 
procedures are implemented. The local envirorjr.eit can be definea by 
state and local reimbursement policies, as well as by the existing 
c.iministrative structures. Thro'jgh a description of contextual factors 
operating within a district, sometimes one can understand the "how" and 
"why" of procedures which are being implemented. This chapter provides a 
description of contextual factors which have been identified as operating 
across local districts within our sample. It has been determined that 
some contextual factors can be identified as having a negative or an 
unfacilitating influence on the ope rationalization of the LRE principle. 
These we have labeled constraints. 

In the first part of this chapter there is a discussion of factors 
which influeme district procedure; however, these factors have rr)t been 
determined tc negatively affect the placement of handicapped children in 
the appropriate LRE. They are simply factors which exist within 
districts. In the second part of this chapter the contextual factors 
which actually irJiibit the effective implementation of least restrictive 
placements have been described. These factors are also considered 
contextual factors, but they have been labeled constraints for the 
purpose of illustrating their negative influence. 



Contextual Factors 

Various sources of information within the LEAs were used to learn 
about the contextual factors. Observers requested copies of all 
pertinent documents -elated to policies and procedures on placement. 
They also talked informally to team members and special education 
supervisors about procedural information, and further noted the presence 
or absence of formal or informal guidelines through their participation 
in PT meetings within each LEA. To record this information the observers 
completed sections of the LEA Data Fohl specifically related to placement 
procedures and policies. The result was a synthesis of the available 
material arri impressions that characterized the formal and informal 
components of the placement process and related I'ssups within each LEA. 
These results were categorized according to the serara';e components 
involved . 

Wricten Placement Procedures and Policies 

A variety of written documents relati* a to placemeit nd LRE were 
present within the LEAs. Some of these '-.re common to all or aliost all 
LEAs, others ware less frequent, and some vsre rarely in evidence^ 
Common to all or almost all LEAs wer^ - 

o Placemmt forms 

o LEA program plans (usually in state applications) 
o SEA Placemsit Guidelines 

Frequently present were: 

LEA-written policy statments 

on LRE 

on parent participation 

on student participation 

on due process and appeals 
o List of placement options 
o Placemsit procedure manuals 

Rarely evident were: 

o LEA-written criteria for LRE 
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o Policies on out-of-district or p.*ivc:te placeiLert 
o Criteria for prcvidir^ opportunities with uhe ncn-handicappec 
c Criteria for evaluating placement options 

o Specific LEA :.lace:::enc options correspo^^dir^ to the oonti". nuum of 
services mode:. 

In acdition to atte^npting to measure the existe^^ce of there iteiis, 
observers ^so ^ecorhed their dissemination. This was thought to ' ' a 

0- ^-cia- indicator of the real availability and importance uf formal 
placement procedures- Simply because writ..eh policies and pi ocedures 
-:x-ot:ad ci: oz neoe'":sarily mean that placeme'^.c teain members wer^ aware 
of them or used them. 

The result of this investigation was discouraging, at least insofar 
as It related zo the presence of written, formal procedures and 
oolicies. The forms listed above under the heading "Common to All L£As" 
w-ere usually bread statements by the SEAs and LEAs which provided general 

1- :_lanc2 for the devlopment of placement procedures :r stipulated 
policies that conformed to state or federal law. The more specific and 
cetailea materials were those listed under the categories of "frequently 
0 resent" or ^'rarely evideit." Furthermore the dissemination of all of 
these materials was quite minimal, usually to a few persons in 
supervisor:/ or in coordinating positions who had the i-^sponsibility of 
communicating this information to the other team members. 

On the other hand, the outoc. . of these informal communcations was 
surprisingly effective and, at least on general points, placement team 
i^embers demonstrated an understanding of usual placement p.'ocedures and 
■ :lioies^ This was particularly true in cases of standing placement 
teams where individual participants had had extended experience with the 
process . 

Unforturately, there were some areas of policy and procedure that 
-^-er^ largely uric;.own or misunderstood, and these were quite often the 
components most related to LRE. The general lack of detailed anc 
exo^icit written information in this area was reflected in the similar 
laok cf awareness or understanding by team members of many of the 
essential features of LRS. Paramount among these were a failure to 
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distinguish LH2 and "mainstr^aziing, " ana insufficient knowledge of 
placement options or the criteria for evaluating options in regard to 
'::helr restrictiveness. 

Zvaluation and Monitoring 

Procedures for evaluatin-g or nionitoring the placement after it 
occurred differed widely between LSAs but had the following features in 
coamon: 

0 Very rarely was there a good procedure for early or periodic 
(less than one year) evalution of individual placements. 

^ j^Q,.^ r^£;^3 polled heavily upon annual reviews (in conjunction 
with ISP development) to post hoc determine the suitability of 
placements. 

0 Most districts designated a person (usually a psychologist or 
special education coordinator/supervisor) to "spot dieck" the 
performance and classroom integration of handicapped students. 
In a few instances this was done by in-depth review of a few 
selected cases, but in most LEAs this amounted to informal 
surveys of the general effectiveness of programs and classes. 

o Most districts encouraged individual FT members, who were 

responsible for program implementation, to refer cases in v;hi 
placement was not working to the henefit of the student. 

Tne last feature listed was the most common source of indications that 
placements were unsuccessful. Usually a classroom teacher (or in some 
cases the parent) would complain that the placement was not successful 
and a special reevaluation (for change of placement) -would be convened 
A weakness of this approach was that it relied heavily upon individual 
service providers to raise the issue of inappropriate placement. This 
implies thau the decision would be highly idiosyncratic and contingent 
upon the personal biases and perspectives of that staff member. 

In accordance with P.L. 9U-1U2 guidelines, all districts indicted 
tha" Placements were reviewed pro forma every year (the three LEAs in 
3ta-.e stipulated C-month reviews) and reevaluated every three years. 
Nevertheless, all districts indicated that many placements had been 
modified prior to sd^. .luled reviews and/or reevaluation. What this 
suggests is that, for the most part, the lack of formal, immediate 
:ollow-ups on placement 'was, to some degree, made unnecessary by the 
limited success of the above described, less formal procedures. The 



dc/antage of this informal approach to monitoring was, of course, its 
minimal expense in time and energy. Many LEAs were already taxing 
personnel resources to their limit in order to conduct the sdieduled 
re'Jie'Y^'S and reevaluaticns. Additior^l procedures in the form of 
short-term follow-ups and formal monitoring would have required more oime 
and staff members than were available. On the other hand, it is probably 
axiomatic that more formalized procedures would result in more effective 
LHS placements than were currently obtained. 

Training and Technical Assistance 

Within the sampled LEAs, the observers searched available documents 
and interviewed special education supervisors concerning the extent of 
training and technical assistance regarding placement and LRE. The 
general result of this investigation was the finding that very few LEAs 
had extensive or regular in-service training for all PT members in these 
areas. About half of the LEAs had dealt in a limited fashion with the 
issue as part of in-service training on overall ramifications of ?.L. 
9^-1^2, but this instruction was minimal in nature. 

However,' all SEAs and most LEAs had provided fairly extensive 
training and technical assistance on these issues to program 
supervisors/coordirators and to special education building principals. 
Tnese individuals were generally well trained in the major provision of 
due process, parents' rights, procedures and scheduling and, to a 
somewhat lesser extent, LRE. The assumption was that they would 
disseminate this information to their staff members. In practice, this 
detailed information was usually learned by ?T members through practice. 
The supervisory personnel would clarify particular procedural and policy 
questions as adjuncts of specific cases as they arose. Most LEAs did 
have some in-service training instruction, usually led by the supervisory 
personnel. Tne conteit of those sessions, however, was more general, and 
specific details were usually clarified as part of initial meetings in 
the district or through informal communciations to individual members. 

VTnen team members were questioned on the need for more in-service 
training, many indicated that additional training could be helpful. 
However, they usually stated that it was important for other staff, 
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particularly regular education teachers, and that they themselves 'r^re 
already know led gable on all the important issues and procedures. Some 
also indicated the need for training for parents or, at the least, some 
pre-aeetir^ presentation :c parents of the rature and reasons for 
placement and IE? meetings. A few LEAs had instituted some parent 
training programs and they felt that these had been quits helpful. 

Legal Activity in the LEAs 

Of the 15 LEAs in the sample, ^ had had experience with suits or the 
threats of suits related to placements. Two of these districts -.are 
urban and tw^ were suburban. The fact that none of these contested 
actions occurred in rural districts (which made up over half of the 
sample) may have been related to geo-social differences between urbanized 
and rural settings or may have been simply a f-unction of the higher 
population of students in the urban and suburban LEAs. 

One of the LEAs -was a relative "hot-bed" of legal activity: nine 
hearings, four appeals, and one actual suit had occurred there. In the 
other three LEAs, one had had an appeal that resulted in a civil action 
and the other two had been threatened with action but, through their own 
procedures, had avoided litigation. 

Advocacy Activities 

There was very little evidence of organized parent, professional, or 
advocacy ^roup activity in most of the sampled LEAs. '^ere it did occur, 
it usually amounted to a minimal provision of technical assistance or 
support from state chapters of national associations for handicapped 
persons. Some LEAs did have parent groups acting in an advisory capacity 
at the state local and level. Also, there -was some airect participation 
of advocacy groups in the cases of threatened or actual legal activities 
brought against LEA placements. Here, the outside grou.-s had been very 
effective in organizing the legal activities and conduc the ongoing 
oursuit of lue process rights in the cases. 
Impac.-- of Contextual "actors on Placement 

Tne LEAs in the study have been classified along many different 
dimensions. Two cnarac teristics noted by the observers as having a 
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substantial impact on the overall placemeit process were the size of the 
disT^rict and the extent of centr^alizacion/decentralization of the 
procedures. 

While the larger LEAs generally had a broader spectrum of services 
ard placement options at their disposal, they also paid a price in ternis 
of administrative requirements. Specifically, it was more difficult to 
communicate policies and more difficult to monitor implementation. In 
the smaller districts, only a small number of children were handicapped. 
Tnere were also only a few professionals, so nearly everyone was 
personally familiar with every child's case. Added to this was the 
nature of a small town; i.e, the placement team members personally knew 
the family or someone associated with the family in some way. 

This kind of situation naturally resulted in a very different kind of 
decision-making; the decision-making was personal as well as 
professional. Tne team's knowledge of any i -.dividual child was generally 
more complete than in the large districts where a child was a name on a 
meeting agenda, a teacher complaint, a case history, and some test 
scores. The placement decision itself might not have changed much as a 
function of the size of the district but the context in which their 
decision was made and carried out were clearly related to the number of 
children involved in the system. 

Another contextual factor that left \ts mark on the placement process 
was the extent of centralization or decentralization in the district. In 
centralized districts, key decisions about policies and procedures were 
made by a single administrator or a group of administrators and 
disseminated through the management hierarchy. In decentralized 
districts, the power rested to a large degree with the building principal 
or a regional staff. Interestingly enough, one technique which seemed to 
lead people in a large district to function like people in a smaller 
district was decentralization. Each unit seemed to see itself as 
responsibe for its procedures and decisions. 

The authority of the building principal and the autonomy of the 
individual school were critical features in decentralized districts. One 
of the positive benefi::s of this kind of arrarigement was that it appeared 
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to contribute t^ an attitude of " our school " and "we take care of our 
own." As in other situations, autonomy-providing baseline outcomes 
defended to a large degree on the "good will" of the persons granted the 
responsibility. In some o:' our L£As, the "good will" was evident and LRE 
benefitted because part of "taking care of one's own" nieans taking action 
to keep the student in his or her own school. In others, decentralisa- 
tion WHS synonymous with a lack of mar^ement. This resulted in niany 
variations in placement procedures, and in the degree of implementation 
of LRE. 

The extent of decentralization was also somewhat related to the 
attitude of LEA staff to the bureauracy associated with educating 
handicapped children; and the level of bureauracy was lessened as 
persons making placement decisions elected their own way of doing 
things. If it did not meet their needs, they simply changed their 
procedures. Having this kind of power rest with the persons who actually 
decided placements seemed to induce the "we-they" distinction and 
resentment that many LEA staff seemed to feel. The amorphous, omripctent 
"they" as demonstrated in statements such as "why are 'they' making us do 
this" was a less powerful force where LEA operations vsre decentralized. 

There is an iriierent danger of oversimplication in discussing LEA 
contextual factors. As a final rate, it should be pointed out that there 
is no direct relationship between any one factor ar.d effective placement 
procedures; good procedures -^re seen in small and large, centralized and 
decentralized districts. While these variables definitely contributed to 
the general ambience of placement decision-making, other variables 
entered in to modify or change their effect. For example, one distict 
was highly centralized and yet had incorporated a number of mechanisms 
whereby team members had input into establishing district policy- This 
had the positive effect of providing good procedures across all the 
schools and breaking down the "we-they" resentment. This district had 
the ambience of a decentralized district even though tnis was noc. the 
case. Si-ilarly, the effect of size was often mitigated by other factors 
in the district. Because there are many such factors and because they 
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interact, in complex ways, the study was not able to draw one 
all-encorapa3sir.g conclusion about the eifect of context on placement 

decision-making. There were striking qualitative differences in the ways 

in which the LEAs operated j and the differences could be seen in the 

placenent process. Tne safest conclusion is that the factors responsible 

for these differences are zany and they would require a study addressed 
to Just that issue. 

Constraints 

Constraints is the general category label used to describe those 
factors which prevent or iriiibit local school districts from achieving 
full implementation of the provision of least restrictive environment 
placement for the handicapped children. Constraints relating to specific 
issues have been discussed in the section dealing with that issue. Some 
constraints, however, could not be tied to any particular issues; those 
remaining constraints are discussed in this chapter. As with the other 
study data, no claim can be made as to the representativeness . of the 
: "oblems discussed. They are simply some of the difficulties faced Dy 
:ne LEAs in the study. 

This section does net follow the general format used with the other 
issues because of the nature of the content. Tnere are no regulations or 
standard operating procedures for constraints. There were not even items 
or th-^ cbservation instrumoit which relate to most of the constraints. 
The inforiiauion to be presented here .was gathered through informal 
discussions with district staff and through the insightful observation of 
many different rrieeting?:. . It was communicated through the logs and the 
iebriefing-i' ac well as ongoing discussions among the project staff. 

InsuTf i rient ?lace :::e nt and Evaluation Personnel 

Some of the LEAs stuciec appeared to be operating comfortably within 
the requirements of the lav; n^z le seemed to be barely one step ahead of 
what needed to be done. Cthsrs 'n^re lagging so far behind it was 
difficult to imagine they r^ould ever catch up. All in all, "^overworked" 
.^-as cne of the most freque'^-.t descriptors of LEA personnel from these 
latter tv ^ t^pes of disr.r iv'^':3. 
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■^nile the willingness of staff aenbers to plug av.-ay day after day, 
frustration after frustration, was adinirable, it is highly doubtful 
whether an air of continual franticness contributed to the appropriate 
placenent and thoughtful plarjiLng of handicapped students' education. 
Furthernore, as several LZA personnel pointed out, the constant pressure 
with no end in sight resulted in high turnover rates among the staff. 
Sisyphus can only push the rock u"? the hill for so long. 

The districts had adopted a number of different copir^ strategies -or 
dealing with a workload whidi surpassed staff capacity. One simple 
procedure wo.s to inroose a time limit on the meeting. By scheduling a 
whole series of meetings back to back, any individual case was prevented 
from taking up too much time. Districts also coped with the workload by 
making little or no attempt to meet the required timelines or by letting 
three-year reevaluations slide. '«^nile these practices were not 
officially condoned, they were not condemned either. 

One of the more unfortur^te coping strategies was handling some cases 
in a highly routinized manjier, i.e., a typical LD, a typical 1<R, with 
typical needs, t>-pical test scores. Other cases, particularly those with 
unusual twists, would get more in-depth attention and be treated on a 
truly individual basis. In this way, staff could be actively involved in 
mak-ng some decisions and push the maximum amo'unt of paper at the same 
time. 

One serious negative impact of insufficient staff time was that 
children sometimes fell through the cracks. This wasn't seen often but 
it -was seen. Follow-up information was not collected or recommended 
evaluations were rot done. A studeit was actually at home for weeks 
without services because everyone involved thought someone else was 
taking car^ of the case. Another studeit had been completely 
mainstreamed and lef t, withoit services for two years in what turned out 
to be a disastrously irappropriate placement. No one was available, 
however, to monitor this child's progress. 
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Va r iations in Sli^ibilitv Criteria froa State to Stats 

Eligibility criteria are the specifications established at the state 
level which must be ^let for a child to be classified in a particular 
handicap category. Such criteria for special education services varied 
considerably across the five states in the study, particularly for the 
acre ambiguous handicappin:: conditions such as seriously emotionally 
di3i:-jrbed and specific learning disability. Contrast, for example, zhe 
cri":eria for classifying children as learning disable! in Exhibit 8.1 
versus those criteria in Exhibit 3.2. 

The second state's criteria are considerably more liberal than the 
first which would result in a higher number of children labeled as SLD. 
(In State 1, students made up 6 percent of the handicapped between 5 and 
13; in State 2, they made up 9 percent). However, State 2 had adopted a 
ceiling on the percentage of children that a district could declare as 
SLD. The ceiling prevented the more liberal eligibility criteria fron: 
having its full impact. Obviously, this presented all sorts of problems 
at the local level when students who met the eligibili-cy criteria were 
identified after the quota had been reached. 

ivhile the federal regulations supply definitions of the recognized 
nandicapping conditions, the detailed specification of the criteria for 
classification has been left up to the states. One of the consequences 
of the resultant variety is that children who are handicapped in one 
state are not eligible for services in another. This problem is likely 
to receive more attention possibly in the form of litigation as parents 
of mildly handicapped children move from one state to another and learn 
their children can no longer be provided with services- 

One of the most striking illustrations of the problems involved in 
the eligibility decision was the case of a six-year-old child with severe 
language problems.—^ The primary issue of discussion at the meeting 
was the search for a category/ under which the district could serve her. 



I'^'This ciase was also discussed under the issue of "Categorical 
Decisions" in Chapter 4. 
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SXHIEIT 3.1: STATS 1: LEARNING DISABLED, DEFINED 

"Learning Disabled" means a person identified by an educaionai 
planning and placement committee , based upon a comprehensive evaluation 
by a school psychologist or certified psy cr.ologist or ceri:ified 
consulting psychologist or an evaluation by a neurologist; or equivalent 
medical examiner, qualified to evaluate neurological dysfunction, and 
other pertinent information, as having all the following characteris-:ics: 

(A) Disorder in one or mor^ of the basic psyahological processes 
involved in underst^anding or in usiri^;; spoken or written 
language, which disorder may manifest itself in inperfect 
ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell or do 
mathematical calculation. 

(3) Manifestation of symptoms characterized by diagnostic labels 
such as perceptual handicap; brain injury, minimal brain 
dysfunction, dyslexia or aphasia. 

(C) Developmeit at less than the expected rate of age group in the 
cognitive, affective or psychomotor domains. 

(D) Inability to function in regular education without supportive 
special education services. 

(E) Unsatisfactory perfcr-mance not found to be based on social, 
economic or cultural background. 

Evaluation 

The determination of a handicap in the learning area must be based on 
a comprehensive evaluation and other pertinent information which must 
include: 

a. Observation data; 

b. Psychological data, especially intellectual ability and 
emotional adjustment; 

c. Academic evaluation or pre-academic/developmental evaluation; 
d> Description of ?rr:viously attempted intervention strategies and 

their eff ectiveneoS ; 

Medical data, if necessary to verify the following: 
1) Central nervous system dysTunction, 
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2) Sensory acuity problenis, and 

3) Physical disabilities ^=ind/or health problems; 

f Speech and language evaluation, if a conmunication deficit is 
indicated; and 

g ■.-'jcial history, if necessary to determine social, cultural or 

economic factors which :2aY '^^ave influenced learning abilities. 

Ob-Jairlng a comprehensive evaluation v^J^l require the assistance of 
several special and general education persorirel and uhe parents working 
as a team to producr* the needed information. The psychologist, 
consultant, medical or other educational specialist and/or the evaluation 
team as a whole mus t not "certify" a student as learning disabled. 
Rather the evaluation team provides sufficient information to the 
placement committee for its determir^tion as to the existence of a 
handicapping condition. 

Tests and other evaluation materials and procedures used in the 
determination of a handicapping condition r:ust Include those tailored to 
assess specific areas of educational need, not merely those which are 
designed to provide a single general intelligence quotient, and must be 
selected and administered so as not to be racially or culturally 
discriminatory. If non-standardized evaluation techniques or other 
specific techniques are utilized as a part of the evaluation, the 
professional person utilizing such techniques should state in writing: 

'! . How these techniques are appropriate for use with the person 
being evaluated; and 

2. How the results of application of these techniques may be used 
in determining whether the person has a learning impairment. 
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T-ne person =ust r.e assessed in ail -^reas related to the sus?ec-.ed 
disability, including, whei->e appropriate, health, vision, hearing, social 
and emotional status: ani motor abilities. This is particularly 
iEportant for students suspected of being learning disabled in order to 
deteraine that the learning inpaincent is r^ot prinarily the result of a 
mental, emotional, hearing, visual, physical or other health impairsent 
as defined in the State Special Education Code. Assessment in the areas 
noted above may also result in the identification of a mild to moderate 
problem in one of these areas, such as vision or hearing, that with 
correction may result in an alleviation of the learning difficulties that 
the person has been experiencing. 

At least one member of the evaluation team, other than the regular 
education teacher, must observe the person's academic performance in the 
regular classrocm setting. In the case of a child of less than school 
age or a person not currently enrolled in school, who has not received a 
high school diploma (16-25), a member of the evaluation team must observe 
the person in an environmeit appropriate for a person of that age. Tne 
team member who carries out the observation must ':^port, in writing to 
the placement committee, the relevant beiiavicr noted during the 
observation and the relationship of that behavior to the person's 
^ademic functioning. In the case of a child who is to be enroUed in 
school for the first time, the observation may be made in a pre-school 
educational setting, such as Headstart or Title I, or may be made in the 
child's home setting. In the case of a person who has legally dropped 
out of school, the person may be observed in the most appropriate 
educational setting in which that person is currently involved, such as 
adult basic ed'ucation or trade school; or the person may be observed 
■^.ile dealing with basic, independent living skills, such as his/her 
functioning in a work situation, locating and applying for work, 
household management and budgeting, etc 
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REPORT ADDENDUM FOR A PERSON DETERMINED 3Y THE PLACEMSKT 
CONMITTEE TO SE LEARNi:^G DISABLED 



^: : V2 SO HCOL _DAT : 



1. Dees the oerson mee:: the eligibility requirements as leamir^ 
disab:.ed?' (R 3^0.1713 and 121 a. 5^1) 



2. Wh.at is the basis fr.r ziaking this deterinir^ticn? 



3. What was the relevant behavior noted durir^ the observation? 



4. >Jhat is the relationship of that behavior to the person's academic 
functioning? 



5. What are the education-ally relevant medical findings, if any' 



5. In which area(s) does a severe discrepancy exist between achievement 
and intellectual ability which i3 not correctable without special 
education and related services? 



?. *rthat are the findings of the Placement Committee regarding the 
effects of environmental, cultural; or econo:::ic disadvantage? 



Each of the undersigned members certifies that this report reflects 
his/her conclusions regarding this person. Any member who disagrees 
with the above findings shall attach a separate st---tement presenting 
his/her conclusions. 



MOTE: This report is at::ached to the Committee report in order to meet 
the reauiremer^ta of the learning .iisabllity regulations related 
zo Public Law 9^--1^-2. 
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EXHIBIT 3.2: State 2: LilRNING/LANGUAGE DISA3ILIT: — Di£rIM-.TIOh 

Learning/ language disability is a disorder in one or more of che 
bas-c p3>' chological processes: "-ivolved in understanding or usirg spoken 
or written lar^guage resultirig from -^erceptual-Eiotor handicaps. Such a 
disorder loay include problems in visual and auditor}" perception and 
i. ^egration vhic' may manifest itself in an impaired ability to thiric.. 
speak or cominunicate clearly, read with comprehension, wri:^ legibly and 
with liieanir^g. spell accurately, and perform mathematical calculations; 
including those involving reading. Tue presence of a learning/language 
aisability is indicated by near a/erage, average, or above average 
intellectual abilitVj but nonetheless the student demonstrates 
significant performance deficits in one or more of the following: 

(1) Oral e^cpression; 

v2) Listenir^g comprehension; 

(3) Written expression; 

(4) Basic reading skills; 

(5) ?.e-^iing compr^iension; 

(6) Mathematics calculations; and 
'V) Mathematics reasoning: 

PROVIDED: That such a perforrzajme deficit cannot be explained by 
visual or hearing problems? motor handicaps, mental retardate on, a 
oehavioral disaoility, or an environmental, cultural, or economic 
disadvantage. 

A learn ir,</ language disability includes conditions aescribed as 
perceptual handicap, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, and 
developmental aphasia provided the student meets the eligibility criteria 
set forth below. 

LEARNIMG/L.^NGUAGS DISABILITY ~ ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA 

Each of the three conditions that follows must be met in order for a 
rtudent to be eligible for inclusion in learning 'language disability 
crcgrams paid for by state or federal excess cost funds. 
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EXHIBIT 3.2: (Continued) 



(1) The studen: shall have significant deficits in visual „nd/r- 
auditory f '-inc::iop.ir:g (inclu..^p^ discrimiiation, memory, and integrations 
in visual -audi tc.-y and/or motor functioning): PPOVIDED: That neither 
-ne visual nor the auditory deficit is required as a condition to :he 
eligibility of secondary students. These perceptual/cognitive cefects 
shall be verified by an assessment which shows a delay of one year or 
mere ct or below the first and secona grade levels, a two-year or more 
ielay at the third- and fourth-grade levels, and a three-year or more 
^elay at the fifth-grade level and beyond, and/or a score of XI standard 
Cciviar^ions below the mean in one or more of the following aieas: 

Visual proc'-;ssing; 

Perception (discrimination and closure): 
Memory 

Assoc lation ; and 
Integration; 
Puditory processing; 

Perception (discrimination -nd. closure) ; 
/.emery; 

Association; and 
Integration ; 
Haptic processing: 
Kinesthetic; and 
Tactile; 
Language: 
Reception; and 
Express ion ; 

Sensory integrati on/association: 
Visual-motor; 
Visual-auditory (vocal); 
Audi tory-mo tor ; and 
Auditory-vocal-. 

The student shall have significant deficits in one or more of 
owing areas as verified by administering one or more tests 
::e2igneG to measure such skills as: 

■ a) Oral expression; 

■'b/ Listening comprehension; 

:'o) Written expre3sion; 

'd) Basic reading skill; 

[e) r.eading comprehension; 

' f] Mathematics calculations; and 

[z'; Mathematics reasorang. 
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EXHIBIT 8.2: (Continued) 



A significant deficit is indicated by test scores showing that 
the student is one year or more below his or her potential at or below 
the first and second grade levels, two years or more below at the third- 
and fourth-grade levels, and three years or more below at or beyond the 
fifth-grade level: PROVIDED: That a student shall be eligible for 
specicl education and related services only with respect to the area or 
areas in which the student functions below grade level. 

(3) The student does not qualify for placement in any other 
disability category set forth in this chapter. 



She was clearly speech impaired and -.-ss already receiving speech 
therapy. There were strong feelings that she needed a self-contained 
language-intensive placement. However, she could not be placed in one 
under an SI classification because the state did not fund self-contained 
plasenents for speech impaired children. To gat a self-contained 
oiacement : .r even a resource room) she would have needed another label. 
She was close to the LD criteria but didn't quite make it; while MR 
placement was out the question. The chairperson's conclusion was that 
the girl wasn't handicapped and she was returned to her regular classroom. 

Cnordiration of Federal Monies from Various Program? 

An issue whiten appeared to be unresolved in several LEAs was the 
problem of serving a child through several diiTerert fundi-^ sources- 
Title I funds (and regulations) W3re most often involved in the 
controversy. Ir general, LEAs were unsure as to just wha'^ constitutes a 
proper d i.:. "ibution when a child is eligible for several programs. 
Various solutions had been reached. There was some feeling that it was 
unfair -jo use Title I fi ids to serve a handicapped child who qualifies 
for other --onies. Given a limited amount of resources, the fairest 
all-'^ation -^s seen as thst which gave everyone a small piece of at least 
cne pie. The problem with this .masoning is, as one LEA special 
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education director pointed out, that it is against the law to deny access 
to a federal program because an individual is handicapped. 

The LEAs appear to have worked out internal arrangements for handling 
this situation; the strongest effect of this constraint appeared to 
operate on a non-obvious level during the placement decision-making. The 
team members restricted themselves to the "handicapped programs" in 
selecting a placement for a child. For the mildly handicapped in 
particular, a less restrictive and yet still appropriate placement might 
have been found by exploring other supplemental options. It is 
impossible to say whether LSAs' consistent failure to even explore the 
alternatives was because a combined program of services was never 
appropriate for the child or because it was not consistent with informal 
district policy to explore such a program. In any event, uncertainty 
exists as to precisely if and how various federal programs are to be used 
to support each other, and the potential they represent for less 
restrictive placements is not presently being explored by those making 
placement decisions. 

T ran so ortation 



Transporting h,.-diGapped children to their buildir-gs presented 
several kinds of problems to the LEAs. Tne administrative effort 
required to move a sizable number of children daily to and from locations 
spread all over town is a r-arr^oth task. Some LEAs even seemed to select 
proximal placement so as not to have to transport the child to the more 
appropriate but more distant placement. This is an interesting example 
of how some placement decisions may superficially appear to be made in 
accordance with the principle of least restrictiveness (i.e, placement 
closest to home), while other fiscal or administrative considerations are 



the actual deciding factors. 



Another problem associated wit:, transportation was the delay 
occurring before the child could actually begin. This was another 
example of an issue where ^ for some LEAs, it was a routine matter and for 
others it was a major source of difficulty^ 
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Transportation is closely linked to the availability of resources. 
To the extent that the district: has a large number of options, children 
need not go very far from their homes. If the district has few or even 
no suitable options, handicapped children may need to spend an inordinate 
amoc:: of time being bussed to and from an appropriate class (in some 
cases over an hour). These hours multipled over weeks and years 
represent a substantial loss of time which these children could spend in 
more productive ways. The lost time factor alone may become a strong 
incentive for making special efforts to place children near their homes. 

Lack of Interagency Coordination 

The problems of a child (or family) being served by several public 
agencies are well known. The same issues appeared with handicapped 
children. Other agencies involved with a child might include the health 
or welfare department, the courts, or a community mental health agency. 
Communication between the agency and the school system ranged from 
excellent to nonexistent. When communication was poor, the same 
information was collected again and again on a child. Tne family was 
shuttled from one case worker to another. One of the most serious 
oroblems arises when a number of agencies are involved and there is 
general abdication of responsibility. This is particularly tru-? when the 
child's problem-- are not basically educational in nature (e.g., fa.nily 
problems, dr^jg related). The involvement of so many agencies can give 
rise to the '^it is r^ot my problem" syndrome — particularly, wiien special 
education staff are already overworked as describee above. 

Detailed organizational arrangements need to be established to insure 
the provision of a total program of services appropriate for the child 
ar.l, in many cases, the family. At the present time, some LEks have not 
yet -iistab ■ ished such arrangements. Moving the child into a progressively 
less restrictive environment is not likely to be a possibility unless all 
agencies involved are working cooperatively toward the same goal. 

Missin;^ Pieces on the Continuum 

kll districts are required by law to have the continuum of services 
av -.ilable—eithe- in its o^^. district cr through neighboring districts. 
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However, districts that place children in categorical programs actually 
need a number of continuums; they need one for each category of 
handicapping conditions. To the extent that certain options are not 
availaole for some handicaps (e.g., no MR resource room, no 
self-contained LD classes), the placement decision-making process is 
severely constrained. From the team's perspective a choice must be made 
between the proper place on the continuum or the proper set of 
classmates. Even if the placement does exist somewhere in the district, 
it may not exist in the neighborhood school or a school nearby, in which 
case another choice must be made. 

This constraint can be viewed from two perspectives. On one hand, it 
is caused by not enough resources to generate the continuum several times 
over. On the other hand, it is caused by a district policy which 
a priori categorizes classrooms in such a way that certain types of 
children car^not be admitted. By their very nature, these classifications 
can prevent individually determined placements and thus go against the 
principle of least restrictive environment. 

Fiscal Determinents of Least Restrictive Snvironmgit 

Closely related to the existence within local districts of continuums 
of alternative placements is the special education reimbursemoit policy 
of the state. Various funding formulas can be interpreted as providing 
incentives and disincentives for different types of placements. In 
makirig a placement decision, the decision maker usually has at least two 
major alternative types of educational settings to consider: 

(1) Self-contained Classrooms - a classroom or other space 
maintained by a school district to provide specialized instruction 
exclusively to handicapped pupils who spend from three hours or more per 
day in that classroom. 

(2) Resource Rooms - a classroom or other space ma: wined by a 
school district to provide specialized instruction excluoivaly zo 
handicapped pupils, no one of which spends more than t'.!^:> hours per day .n 
the resource room, and all of whom are enrolled in the .-egular scho:! 
::'3trict curriculum and receive 'r'^^'^lar instruction primarily from 
ou::3ide the handicapped program. 



In keeping within the guidelines established under Public Law 94-142, 
the decision aiaker is required to place the evaluated child in the least 
restrictive setting. However, the details of hew dollars are reimbursed 
from the state to the locality tend to set up indirect but rather 
po-^rful incentives that work against the primary intent of P.L. 94-142. 
While these fiscal incentives may not be directly observable in the 
placement of handicapped children, it is our contention that such 
placements can be better understood in term^ of how the state chooses to 
reiiiiburse localities for their efforts. In short, least restrictive 
environmenr. is influenced by reimbursable dollars. 

In order to determine the impact which reimbursable dollars have on 
least restrictive environment, we need to examine in detail three 
prot:otypical state aid ^ormulas: excess cost aid and teacher salary aid 
api^lied to a hypothetical LEA situation. Given the relative lack of 
accurate cost and pupil data, f set of indicators was developed based on 
discursions with State education department staff. These hypothetical 
service characteristics arS' as follows: 

1, Total student enrollment is 2,500 students 

P oils served in sel?-cor ained classes is 100 
Pupils served in resour a rooas is 103 
Pupils served in inte^r^red programs is 100 
Pupil/teacher regul. .' elen:-;^nt£ry ra-:ic is 2b : 1 
Pupil/teacher reg iar secc. ..-ary ratio is 25:1 
Average teacher ..alary is $10,?C0 

Fringe benefi^- ^s $754 or 5 percent of salary , whichever is less 

:ese characterif v:. : as well as the following examples, should be 
■of : -? various ':^-"d funding OA'tams. 



viewed as illustrati 
Excess Cost Aid. 



An .-^llooation formula based upon e:r.ceoS cost 
reimburses schoo . .^..-ricts for direct costs ascribaclr t-^ the education 
of :he handicapp-::: In determining a disorict's allocation, only thO ie 
costs which are di-^:<:tly related to the education of the handicap: ed and 
wnich would not have been incurred if the specialized --o^^rams were 
iiscontinue' are considered. In essence, then, such a fc-mula will 



r<5':.."-Ari.'^ only these costs resulting from the child being handicapped and 
nr: - ■• : .e tasic ocsts related to the child being a pupil in the district. 

1.-1 one state, the 1975-75 distribution plan for special education '^s 
•derated and fundec in an excess cost basis under Chapter 269, Laws of 
jl5 First Executive Session. Special education excess cost funds 
orcvi:,ec additional revenue to local school districts to provide 
handicapped education programs- Additional teaching staff, above what 
existed for the basic programs, allowed local districts to provide 
teacher/pupil ratios determined essential for differing types of 
handicapping conditions. 

Keepi':::^ ..n mind our contention that handicapped placements can be 
better ■inderstocd in terms of reimbursable dollars, let us consider the 
case 0'. .00 special education students being placed in a self-contained 
cla, ..^m or resource room program. As shown in Appendix E, a typical 
:a^ou.ation in determining excess cost funding under each program type 
'-^ produce the following reimbursement schedule: 

TAJuE 8 J : COST OF EDUCATING A HANDICAPPED CHILD 3Y LEVEL OF C^D'^EHNNENT 







Perc ent 




Percent Self- 


Self- 


Resource 


Resource Contained 


Contained 


Room 


Room Classroom 


Classroom 


State Excess 






Cost Funded 331 ,798 


42% ^62,9?2 


59? 


Local District 






Funded $44,075 


58? $44,075 


The above charts illustrate 


the effects of the aid formulas on the 


various levels of government dea 


ling with the education of handicapped 


children. There appears to be a 


significant financial incent 


ive for a 


school district to choose a rela 


tively more restrictive educa 


tional 


s-^^tting for the child. In the P 


lacement of the 100 handicapped children 


in a self-concained classroom, t 


he local district bears only 


41 percent 


of zr.e .ctal zcszs^ Placing the 


/-»r* - 1 /^iren in a resource room, 


*:he local 
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'liatrict has to pay 53 percent of the total cost. In short, the fiscal 
incentive is to place the child in the most, restrictive environment, that 
of a self-contained classroom; this is diametrically opposed to the 
olaceaent criteria promulgated by Public Law 94-142. 

Excess cost aid was used by two states in our sample . The 
reimbursement formula is included in Appendix D. 

Teacher Salary Aid . An allocation formula based upon teacher salary 
aid, distributes to each county a sum equal to the total number of 
authorized teachers times their respective salary scriedules- 

In one state the 1975-76 distribution plan for Special Education was 
operated and funded under a teaaher salary aid program under Act 215 of 
the Laws of 1947. Teacher salary aid was based on the number of teachers 
a county had and the amount of college training and years of teaching 
experience. Once distributed, the money had to be used for the payment 
of teachers' salaries. The counties, however, were not required to pay 
each teacher according to his/her individual position on the State 
schedule, but the State could not pay more than was paid by the local 
districts. 

Again, let us consider the case of the same 100 special education 
students beir^ placed in a self-contained classroom or a resource room 
program. 3y applying the formula (included in the Appendix), a typical 
calculation would result in the following: 

TABLE 3.2: COST OF EDUCATING A HANDICAPPED CHILD BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT 

' Percent 

Percent Self- Self- 
Resource Resource Contained Contained 
Room Hoom Classroom Classroom 



Salary'-Ud" " $37,519 ^3% $106,706 825 



Again, it appears that there is a financial incentive to place the 
100 handicapped children in a mere restrictive environment. In the 
placement of the 100 children in a self-contained classroom, the local 
district bears only 13 percent of the total cost. However, if the 
cnildren are placed in the resource room, the local district has to bear 
57 percent of the cost. This large discrepancy is primarily due to the 
fact that, once placed in a resource room, the district still has to 
provide the student with a regular day teacher. 

In summary, the application of reimbursement formulas to these 
hypothetical situations illustrates the indirect influence which fiscal 
factors can have on local district placements. Tne indirect impact has 
been determined to have the effect of financially rewarding districts for 
placing handicapped children in more restrictive placements. 

Physical Location of Sxistir^ Facilities 

A factor which had a serious impact on the amount of time a 
handicapped child will be able to spend with nonhandicapped peers is the 
Dhysical location of the special education facilities. This particular 
decision is not made in the team meeting; it was made many years before, 
when administrators ^ere planning the special education programs. Those 
districts that were foresighted enough to locate their special education 
classes, even those for the severely and profoundly handicapped, in 
regular education buildings, can now easily provide less restrictive 
olacements. Districts that built special schools will send children to 
those schools. 

Consider, for example, two of the LSAs in zr.e rtudy. Both are large, 
:rban districts. One district has no special schools- All special 
education clac3rcoms are in regular schools either right in the schools, 
in a special wing, or in one of the modular units which make up some 
schools. The other district has a number of special schools, including a 
school for the trainable mentally retarded. 

Vnile the quantity of interaction between the handicapped and the 
ncn-'^.andicappec in the first district might r^ot be extensive, the 
octential far exceeds that found in the second district. In both 
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iistricta, the ?iac ' is constrained in its consideration of options 
bv certain realities can't sove a class to a new building. The 

relationship of the decisions made with regard to facility planning and 
decisions about the less restrictive environment for an individual 
student should be recognized. LRE must be a part of the former to be 
ciore fully a part of the latter. 

Creativity of the Placement Team 

Besides being externally constrained, the placement teams were often 
seen as .-^nternally constrained; they were limited by their failure to 
come up with unusual or creative solutions. Because of this process, the 
decision-making was limited to whatever the team considered within the 
reaLm of reasonableness, i.e., the standard set of placements for 
handicapped students in the district. With the exception of highly 
unusual cases, there were few attempts to try new approaches or assemble 
services in unique ways. V^hile it is true that realistically there were 
only a limited number of choices for a student, it is also true that a 
r-op-a- -^-^--ort could often have been exoendec to tailor arrangements to 
the individual student. 

The notion of expending the additional effort to seek a slightly 
better solution is particularly r.:-evant to LRE. As noted earlier, LRE 
was not a critical part of the decision-making in most meetings. An 
effective and completed implementation will require an extra effort on 
the oart of individual professionals to ask whether a placement is 
actually the least restrictive a child can handle. Similarly, the team 
niembers need to ask aloud' whether there are ways this child could spend 
additional time with the non-handicapped~or better yet, given that as a 
goal, what can be done to bring it about. To the extent these questions 
are :>ot being raised and creative alternatives are not ceing exoloreC: 
LRE carr.ot be a vital part of the decision-making. 

Sunmar" 



Three words cculi be used to synthesize many of the concepts 
resented in the chapter with regard to the context in which the 
o'-inciole of least restrictive environment is presently operating: 
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ccrnmunication, cccunitment and flexibility. Ccininunication can be 
established in many ways. In small districts, it seamed almost to happen 
automatically. In the larger districts, formal mechanisms v^ere put in 
place: written documents, standardized procedures, a management 
hierachy, layers of meetings. Where comm'unication broke down, placements 
suffered. Information on the case or the possible placement was 
incomplete, there were no follow-ups, urjiecessary delays were encountered. 

Commitment to the child and to least restrictive p-.2cement is a 
rather amorphous concept. Although impossible to code on the observation 
form, it was clearly visible to the observers. Commitment is seen in the 
e:ctra time it takes to visit a possible placement, to explain things more 
thoroughly to the parents, to make the phone calls and juggle the roster 
to get the child in the class. Commitment to least restrict iveness is 
making an extra effort to .<eep the student in a regular class or at least 
in a regular school. From a policy standpoint, there is not mucn that 
can be done about commitment It can't be mandated. Policy-makers are 
in a position, however, to remove the barriers that tend to demoralize 
the professionals involved in administering and delivering special 
education services. Many of the constraints discussed in this chapter 
represent special education headaches. An environment more conducive to 
commitment will exist when some of these problems are minimized or 
elimira ted . 

Flexibility can be a critical part of appropriately serving the 
nandicapped students. A middle sround needs to be found (and held) 
between a total absence of procedures, a situation which invites abuse, 
and a maze of i^.^ulations so thick they can obstruct the educational 
process. With regard to determining an appropriate program of stjrvices 
for an individual child, any re strict- on on the options open to that 
child serves to impede implemenraticr of IRE. The student can't go here 
because he doesrJt have the right h.a:.-J.:"^e'.p can^t have that service 
because on-v students in placemer. ?! or get that, can' . '^e put there 
-r<:ause the state won'", allow i:, can't go to that room because he's 
alread- getti^j^ federal money, can't be that handicap because we have too 
mar'." z'? those already — all of these are examples of the kinds of 



conditions which limit flexibility and make a placement less 
individualizec than it might be. Seme conditions are justified and 
necessary but their impact needs to be acknowledged. The possibilities 
for IRS conflicting with another priority aopear endless. These are 
policies aril procedures at the local, state, and federal level. Some 
facilitate LRE, some impede it. Some are not consistent across the zhree 
levels. There are also local, state, and federal policies for programs 
'Which are net specifically for the handicapped- These present many more 
potential limits on the flexibility of what can be done for an individual 
student. 



SLm\RY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The o'orpose of this study was to identify, describe and compare the 
procedures used by school systems to determine the educational placenient 
of handicapped children. As with any effor:: to provide a 
state-of-the-art descripcion of current practices, we found wide 
variation in the placement procedures being used. In developing a 
comprehensive understanding of this variation in district practice the 
context within which practices evolve and operate must be examined. 
Identifying these contextual factors which influence the evolution, 
development, and imp .amenta tion cf placement procedures helps to 
understand the hypothetical "how" and ^'why" of xhat goes on. For this 
reason the final chapter of this report begins with a summary of findings 
describing the important cor.text'jal factors which exist within local 
districts. 

After thessi contextual factors have been summarized, brief highlights 
of findings of each of the following are presented: 

o the placement decisicn-making process; 
® the role of LRE in che placement decision; 
G the Individualized Education Plan (IE?); and 
o Che involvement of oarenL:s and students in determining 
educational placements. 

::ontextual Factors 



conditions within a local school district can ope" att 
avs^ In some cases these fac 



r^xistmg 

:ors can facilitate the 
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placesient decision-making process while in others they cay serve to 
cons::rain, impede, or hamper the discrict-s application of the LRE 
pr incicle to a handicapped child's placeiiient in special education. In 
other instances the impact of a con"-extual factor is not clearcut and it 
can be interpreted in terms c. both positive and negative implications 
for the process of making pla^-ement decisions. 

Vvritten Placement Pclicie::.'. 

Existence, availability, and quality of written documentation 
regarding the process of determining an LRE placement are not sufficient 
CO! litions to ensure the consistent application of LRE across all cases, 
lack of specificity in what was contained in dccainents about LRE 
placements and procedures used m evaluating such were almost 
non-existent. However, in some cases lack of specific guidelines spawned 
informal methods which were aimed at promoting LRE to the maximum extent 
appropriate. In these situations had there been more formalized 
administracive guidelines in effect, such strategies may never have been 
created and employed. Guidelines wnich were developed to handle all 
cases sometimes tend to inhibit the creativity required tc solve 
individual problems - 

Evaluation and Monitoring Placements 

A similar situation existed in the area of monitoring the 
implementat ic"^ of a final placement decision or in evaluating the 
placement itself. Formalized procedures for immediate follow-uo of a 
placement were almost never in evidence. However, there did exist more 
formalized mechanisms which were accompanied by written dccumentation, to 
ensure that the anni^al review and the P.L. 94-142 mandated re-evaluations 
took place. In addition, all districts had procedures to request (at any 
time; a change in placement if the teacher or parent did not feel the 
current placement was benefitting the child. 

3ften the "^icre formal evaluation and monitoring activities (annual 

review ar"! three-year re-evaluation) became routin-zed their 

imc 1 e men tat i sn . W nen this o c c ur r e a , whi c h wa s f r eq u en t ly cases a p p ear e d 

handled ir. a pr'j forma way with little ^. -ly individual 
cons L lerat ion ^iven. 



All tL3ZrL2l.s provided evidence of having changed cr ncdified 
z:.^2exer.zs crlrr ^ha annual re/ie^: or zhe three-year re-evalL:a::lon . 

z-eze rs.es 1~ seeded informal ccmrjunication ar::cng these district 
i^aff working wich a child were predominantly responsible for changes in 
clacemen:. Such infer -lal monitoring of a child ^? adjustment to a 
carticu-Lar -Placement was at minimal expense to the district in terms of 
the time and er.erzy required. However, cecausa of this unsystematic 
acercach zz monitoring placements there is little assurance that 
rrcdlemati: t:^ placements will br ' ientif led and reconsidered. 

S — e z: District 



:.arger school systems had the advanta s of having a broader ra ■ ge of 
?rzzr^zs and services available to meet the needs nf handicapped 
children. Yet this advantage carried with it responsibilities for 
cverall management of a greater n^umber and variety of resources. In 
smaller distri^^-s there were fewer programs, a smaller number of 
tnildren, and fewer staff. Although placement choices were somewhat 
limited bv this lack of variety, almost every professional was intimately 
familiar witn the nature and history of each handicapped child ^s school 
exoerience. This kind of situation resulted in decision-making which was 
-.;:nlv iniividualized and personal as well as professional. 

Administrative Struct'ure 

:ondition3 existing within a local district can be described by the 
-ct-n:, Df centralization versus decentralization. Districts where the 
tuildin^ crincipal had a high degree of autonomy in terms of operating 
zr,e educational orogram within their school were considered 
•lecentrallzed. If policies were developed at a central level and 
::.3ser:.nated through a more rigidly controlled management hierarchy, the 
:i3t-ict was centralized. The impact of tnis factor was difficult to 
;:ra since there are pros and cons on either side . 

In some districts decentralized procedures contributed to 
iiscrianized management of special education programs and services, 
lif f i'julties -'ere encountered, in particular, when handicapped children 
scnccl tuiliings. Unsystematic procedures for conducting 



placenier.t team .^ee things 2onzrLo^zed zo confusion among professional 
ilagnosclclans and o^her services providers, who were assigned oo n:cre 
-.nan one school ouilding. 

On Che ochcr hand, a decentralized approach contributed co a staff 
feeling of personal responsibility for the educacional program: of each 
child within that particular school building. This coniinitment to 
individual cnildren often contributed to creative solutions for workin^f 
wioh a child within the confines of the professionals and service 
available to that school. Infernal procedures enabled needed services zc 
be delivered to the handicapped child in an effective and efficient 
.T.an ner . 

In districts where the administration of special education was 
'uniform, then consistent policies and procedures seemed to be related to 
determining educational placements. The entire array of district 
services were available to consider in the process of making a final 
d" ision. Procedures for conduc::ing placements meetings were more 
f^-malized. Standardization of procedures across the cvstrict enabled 
each professional to knew what his or her responsibilities were. 
However, this standardization of the placement process also contriouted 
to a kind of bureauracy associated with educating handicapped children. 
"Jsually this bureauracy was accompar.ied by increased paperwork required 
oy district efforts to document the process for all levels of management 
nierarchy involved in the placement decision and its implementation. 

Brief descriptions of the positive and negative effects each of chese 
demograpnic facoors can have on the placement process provide the reader 
with a glimpse into the complexities and interactive nature of factors 
which contribute to the ccntext 'within which local chool systems must 
ooerate. Clearly, the contextual factors discusse above can have 
effects whicn in some instances facilitate and in then instances impede 
z-e orocess of determining the LRE appropriate placement for each 
nandicaooed child. In one next section factors which distinctly inhioit 
z'r.e placement process will oe summarized. 



Insufficient Piacenient: and Svaluation Personnel 



In many of the school svster::s participating in this sz-^iy. there were 
r.cz eno^^h evalua::icn and placement personnel zo zieez'zhe needs of 
providing assessi:eno and placement services for handicapped children. 
This was reflected in the lack of time staff had to follow-up cases in 
progress. Without adequate staff time sometimes children "fell through 
the cracks.'^ For example, perhaps the placement process would be 
interrupted because continuation of the process was contingent upon 
having the child evaluated by the local child guidance center. The 
parents were responsible for arranging a clinical assessment for the 
chilt. Without adequate personnel or staff time to check on the status 
of this assessment the process of aetermining the educational placement 
for the child might come to a halt indef inately . 

Variations in Sligibility Criteria 

This common problem seemed to exist in all states. Since each state 
individually and inLlependently by State law determines criteria for 
eligibility special education and related services, there is wide 
variation. Criteria for the same category of handicapping condition are 
different, and there is often a difference in which types of handicapped 
c:.':.dren ^re eligible for services. Some states even limit specific 
servi-os to a particular handicapped label. These differences become 
problomatic when cnildren transfer from a state in which they were 
eligible for services to a state where they cannot meet the criteria for 
special education and related service eligibility. 

Coordination of Federal Monies from Various Programs 

Save: local districts had problems in determining which federal 
C'Jiv.'ts to use for chil'dren who were eligible for more than one Federally 
sponsored program. Enrollment of children in programs funded by Title I 
were most frequently involved. The effect this problt^m had was to limit 
the consideration of program options during placement deliberations. 
Typically, if a ^/nild was eligible for special education and related 
oe-" vices, then Zhe options considered were confLr.ed to those programs 



wi^nin special education. This often eli^iinated the selection of less 
restrictive placements available among these funded by Tide I. 

Transportation 

The nature of problenis associated with transporting handicapped 
children to educational programs reflect a variety of conditions existing 
within a district. A large sparsely popula-.ed r^ural area typically has 
few cases of low-^incidence handicaps. However, even a large urban school 
system can have problems because special prograiis are not evenly 
. istrioutef across the district. 

Asile from the administrative burden associated with cransporting 
hancicaoped chilcren to and from classes, there were other constraints 
some districts had to face. For example, co'urt -ordered desegration and 
^he bus.^ing program which accompanied it, put additional stress on the 
management of an adeq'ua^.e transportation program. 

Lack of Interagency Coordination 

Problems almost always arise when a child or family are receiving 
services from more than one public agency, and for a child with handicaps 
such problems were exacerbated. Interagency coordination or lack 
thereof, is typified by poor communications among those organizations 
participating in service delivery. One of the most frequent examples was 
z'r^z of repeatedly collecting the same information. Parents were 
recuested by each agency involved to complete similar forms with the same 
information for the same purpose. 

Missing Pieces of the Continuum 

Certain program options are often not available for all 
c-.:L3sifications of handicapped children. Consistently it appeared that 
learning Cisaoled zhLlcren >iere placed in either a special resource room 
cr ::elf-contained classroom whereas those children identified as mentally 
r^etarde^ were predominantly plac^ed in self--contained classrooms. There 
usuail; w^.re not specialized reso^urce rooms for mentally retarded 
cniliren. Such -classifications can prevent indivdually determined 
cLacemonts ant tnus mitigate against the principle of least restrictive 
environment . 



Fiscal De^err:lnant:s of Least Restrictive Environnent 



The overall finding related to zhe reimour senent policies of states 
in-;olvea the s^udy v;as that incireccly local school districts are 
fi:.anciall^" warded for placing handicapped cnilcren in educational 
progran opt.:. which are :iiore restrictive. In general, the level of 
f-s,r.zLng for se^' ^^ntaineo prcgra^ss is greater in terms of both excess 
cos^ aid and teaO; ^lary aid. 

Creativity of t - ■ _ xoeiH ent Tea:n 

?erha.zs the b.l:^... .. y.' ccntributzng to laCr< of creative solutions 

'he placenient p- '• e.- airount of time nocessary to develop 
. .':luticn3. r'^'.-'Use professional staff were consistently overworked, 
..'•■^ :.u-vjry of 3per'::ing ^,ir-: :n cr^at^ve proclem-solving was almosc 
J. c ihle. Trying to savf hy r^utiniz'.ng the placement process 

also constrainec the ahllit^^L- ''.f professionals tc. siixamine a given 
s^^-uatlon in a new way or frcn a ""i^'ferent perspective- 

The preceding dicus^^ion summarized the influence of t'actors affecting 
one e.svironment of local sohool districts. This dt:scription of 
contextua.- factors is intenc'ed to pre ice a frame of reference and 
cerspec"-lve within whi-.h to 'understand :he overall study findings as they 
^.re r'lated to educational placement de :' sion-making. 

/u^ooher key fac:or whic-.; affect^ "he reader^s interpretation of study 
rirALr.gs relatr--- to understanding the characteristics of the districts 
and cases which made up the .:>tudy samp e. Although the school districts 
were fairly representative of a n-umber o: ^.mographic characteristics 

uize, ur ban-,-:ura 1 , geograov.ic di spersior proportion of handicapped 
cnildr--:, and ethnic :.l:r:.- ution), the actual cases upon which data were 
collected were no: as re:-i ::s::r.. -ive. The case sample purposely included 
an over-represen'^ation of the ::.ore S:.V5re, b' t lower incidence 
handicapping c- :ditions than wculr be expected. Wi* h ^:cai disorict 
contextual f.^ctors -^nd the demographics of the sample mind the 
fallowing S'iTunary of findi:*'-.: is presented. 



Placement Decisi^n-Making Process 

?lace.iient zeecings were an average of zi-^zes Icrii an: incluaed 
3ix par:icipanzs w.-n the 3chc:^l psychclogisc ch- sOu: jr the incst 
frequent ?.ti:encees . 

There was al^osz never a >;Titten agenda wh:v'.h --as circiilated at the 
;^eeting, out usually zhe chairperson made a brief i.itrodu :tory statement 
adou:: the nat-ore and purpose of the meeting. Ther - were almost always 
ATi.ten forms ccuple^ced d'uri::g the course of tre r^.eetii.g. The 
-re--prlnted form served ".s som3what of an agenda slice the chairperson 
guided disucssion by completing reo.uired :.te:-3 in::luaed on the form. 

•^he discussion at the meetings usualA./ began with a recitation of 
test sGore^ and o:.her diagnoscic infor-atio:. f;"Oj] zhe school psychologist 
ar.i then orc:eeded in round robin fashion with each attendee giving 
r.-3/ner interpre-:3 tion of the cniid's problem functional level, and 

-eds. There was rarely -any effo-t maco to s-ujinarize discrete 
information p-^-ser-red b;; ii:dividi:als . "he data about ohe child were 
nevt- zU^ tcge':'-er rc give an integr.' ^d riature of the child's 
szrengt'* , weaknesses and educational needs ^ 

The discu-sio^r; during p..^:ement deliberations were usually informal 
and • -e content . ,cusec pr:'-aril: on the child^s academic achievement or 
-;.ia: '-motional adjustment. Team members generally had limited 
infc-marion aoc^t t^e rar.^e -f optionj available and this probably 
const: aine c .scussion ro th- coi-sidsracion to only one placement 
CO ion. Since cypioally c* y one option was discussed, there was little 
use of a raci:nal iecision-making process in eval-^ating possible 
educational placements. 

To .ome extent aval bilit- of openings seemed to operate as a 
zz itraint with speot zo final placement decisions. If there was not 
an o:.ening In a program which could appropriately meet the child^s need, 
:nen that program ever really became a legitimate option to be 
-onsii^re,, and another alternative was suggested. Despite this, all 
-ILsorlcts felo -nat ohe programs they offered could appropriately meet 
:ne ecucaticna- needs of most handicapped children for whom placement was 
ceing consiierea . 
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The rost frequently applied criteria were those related to the 
cr.ilc^s academic and social needs, and whether cr not the placement would 
provile an appropriate educational progran^ to neet these needs- Given 
:hi3 criteria, if district staff fel. a child really was in need of a 
special prograzi for academic or behavior reasons, the district was 
willing to bend the eligibility criteria so that the child would be 
permitted to receive the special education and related services which 
were needed. 

The Role of LRE in the Placement Decision 

Although LRS as a concept was not well understood and not often 
explicitly mentioned. Some of the key elements defining the concept were 
ezzloye't in determining the placement decision or were manifest in the 
ultimate placement itself. Criteria by which placements were judged 
included consideration of some elements which make up a least restrictive 
placement. Such elements as interaction with non-handicapped, while they 
were vaguely mentioned, and never defined at an operational level, were, 
nevertheless, fully reflected in the ultimate placement decisions. The 
concepts of stigma and harmful affects, sometimes associated with 
placement in a special education class, were seldom discussed. Most of 
-;-^e references to the concept of LRS and to its elements were not overt; 
but instead were reflected, by implication, from the discussion of the 
child's needs. The primary criteria for placement appeared to always be 
the needs of the child and how those needs could best be accomodated, 
given the resources and personnel of the district. Basic to this 
committment for servicing the needs of the child was a philosophical 
perspective towards "mainstreaming." There was, however, no distinction 
oetween LR2 as a concept for placement decision making and the more 
general philosophy of ^-mainstreaming. F'urther, at an operational level, 
both concepts were poor ly implemented . 

In general, district staff were provided with little training and/or 
technical assistance related to the application of the LRE principle to 
educational placements. ?rimc.rily written policies were quasi-verbatim 
restatements :f state or Federal laws and accompanying regulations. Lack 



:ri:eria cr strategies fcr iziplernentir.g LRE could have contributec to 
the ciistrict.s' inacllity to operationalize the LRE construct either in 
the orocess of deterrtining place-ent or in the actual implenientation of 
the educational prograz:. 

Cne key factor ws used in deter ::aining the nat^ure of a placenient with 
respect to restr ictiveness related to the points on the continuiLt. The 
continuum ex:ends fro2i servic:^.?. trv/ided to the classroom teacher at cne 
end to full-ti:ne residential treatment center at the other. 3y examining 
wher-e placements changed with respect to this continu'om we determined if 
the movement could be considered either toward a more restrictive cr 
toward a less restrictive placement. Most cases in cur sample (excluding 
initial referrals) tended to move toward a less restrictive environment 
with the exception of children who were identified as seriously 
emotionally dist-uroed or mentally retarded. In these cases in which the 
cr.^r.^e to more restrictive settings occured, serious consideration was, 
in fact, given to the possible placement and more than one options was 
li.<ely to be discussed, r^orther , parents of children who were moving to 
more restrictive settings were more likely to participate in the 
determiration of placement. 

Individualized Educational Plan (IE?' 

One of the major findings with respect to the development o" 
Individualized Educational Plans was that most of the time these 
documents were developed after the handicapped child had been placed in a 
designated special education class. It was evident that the 
T-dividualized Educational Plan was viewed more as a paper requirement 
.-ather than as a useful tool for actual programming purposes. 

Parents were not consistently present at the meeting in which the 
Iniividualized Educational Plan was developed. Waen parents did attend 
they were unable, for the most part, to make meanin-ful contributions. 
Inv:lvement of Parents and Students in the D etermination of Placement 

Parents often attended a variety of meetings involving the education 
0" -:-eir cniltren. These included referral and screening, 
--evaluations, annual -eviews. ana Individualized Educational Plan (IE?) 

meet:.ng3- 



Conclusion 

Tha scate-cf-;he-a-t description cf placetnenc procedures and LRE 
i-.?ie-enca-ion presented by this study showed that both consistency and 
variability existed across the fifteen school districts, .i.ll districts 
ha.- .ce-tings to deta-nine ;lace-ent. Some had one; some had several, but 
thev all assembled a group of people representing various disciplines to 
disc-S3 the child. Teams most often discussed the child's academic and 
social needs — which are extr-r • fitting topics for a placement meeting. 
Parents ve-e givan the opportun-_. to participate with varying degress of 
encouragement but they were rarely active participants. 

Vith specific regard to LRE, the state-of-the-^.rt appears not to be 
as good as it could be but it is certainly not all bad either. The concept 
•..as poorly understood and almost never an explicit part of the decision- 
making. Even so, the placement teams appeared to be making decisions 
consistent with the LRE mandate. Their decisions reflected a commitm^ent to 
providing opportunities for interaction with the non-handicapped even if 
that commitment was rarely verbalized. Tnere were a number of factors which 
mitigated against full implementation of LRE. To the extent these can be 
lessened or even removed entirely, significant progress toward the intent 
of tne Law should be more easily within reach. 

In closing, we would like to note that the field staff was generally 
impressed by the competence and dedication of the people they observed 
making placem.ent decisions. Many of the rhortcomings with regard to LRE 
implementation were due to a lack of knowledge, tit^e or resources. 
Rarelv, if ever, iid actions consistent with the Law appear to be guided 
bv m.alice or a belief that the Law in general or LRE in particular was 
contrary to district or personal philosophy. The stage appears to be set 
for moving beyond acquainting local lev? " special education staff with 
the facts of ;he Law. An emphasis needs to oe placed on processes aid 
strategies necessary for its realization: training in group decision- 
making, strategies for creating less restrictive placements, strategies 
for 2tively involving parents. Moreover, the -ontext in w..ich placem.ent 
decisions are made could be substantiallv imoroved - Policvmakers at the 
Local, state and federal levels need to establish com-plime. tarv policies 
which are in accordance with - or oetter yet, faciMtate ~ least 
restrictive plaiements- 
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APPENDIX A 
SUMMARY 



SU^'MARY 



: £-;'•: Characteristics and Outcomes 

The major synthesis of results and analysis of findings, both from 



surn-ative data and case-specific information, was treated i: 
preceding chapters of this racort. here we simply provide a background 
fc- -nat Giscussion through a presentation of som.e of the aggregate 
results with a few cross-tabulations of particular importance. 

Handicapping Condition and Placement 

Table ■ 1 shows the selected placements for each type of handicapping 
ccndi-ic" represented in the cases that we, a observed. On this chart, it 
is important f.rst of all to note that, in most cases, a wioe variety of 
olacement cotions were jsed for each nand"' .apping condition. This resu:t 
ran counter to the expectation that some ccnditions would uenerate 
categorical or automatic olacements. For example, seven different 
placement options were used with Mentally Retarded students; ten options 
wera employed with Social/Emotional Disturbed children; and five 
.,,^--.-g^gP^t. placements were selected for the eight Orthopedical 1} Impaired 
cnildren in the sam.ple. One exception to this trend was the high 
prcpor-Ton (21 out or 23) of Specific Learning Disability studenzs who 
were placed in. regular and r-esource room services. 

A second and critically more im.por /.ant perspective cn the placem.ent 
of differen- handicapped students is d'^olayed in Table A. 2. This table 
s.odivides cases by handicaps according lo the reU:ive change in degree 
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of -^btr ^c: v^eness contained i tns selected placemeni. A Hiajoricy or 
t-e cases ;;71' ccce'nea no change in restricti veness . Many of chese (33) 
^ere inicial re: ^rals [no prior piacerr.ent) ^or which, of Zu^r^se, change 
c...-'c no: ce rea' i sci ca' ' y interpreted. (Some ana'iysts sucgestec tnat 
all olacarnencs frc:n out of regular ecLication into special were, oer 
r'orce, inore restrictive. It was agreec tnat ooerati onal ly defining 
change in restricti veness relative Lo Initial referrals, in a manner 
comparaDle to Us definition in cases of reevaluat-.on, v./as unsound. 
Consequently, initial referrals were operationally considered as "no 
cnange. " } 

/^hat is niL5' evicent in this table is the fact that changes in 
-estr icti v-^^ness occurred in only four types of handicapping conditions: 
'',enr,a: ly Retarded, Vi sual ly Handicapped, Social/Emotional Disability, and 
0-tncpedical I::ipaired. Further, the majority of changes in 
restrict! veness us. 'ly in 'olved placement in another building, rather 
than sinip^y a change in class. A detailed treatment of these issues was 
presented in Chapter 6. 

Type of Referral 

^nere were 33 initial referrals, 15 scheduled (3-year) reevaluaticns, 
13 re.iews 'annual), and 33 reeval uati ons for change. Table A. 3 shews 
tne relationships o:" the'^.ype of referral to both handicapping condit^'cns 
anc placements in tne sampled cases. A few variations in the 
cross-tabulations are nc^ed nere and were discussed in greater detail 
ear^lie^ ' ^. this report. One of these was the disproportionately large 
number of cases of Specific Learning Disabilities which were initial 
referrals. This effect may have been a function of the time of the 
samp^ing curing the school year (late spring). Teachers may have only 
-^acnec conclusions tnat stuGents have mo-e serious learning oroblems 
ar'cer mere than a hair' year's experience in the classroom. Similarly, 
cnere s-eme:: :o oe a growin: awareness of the issue of learning 
:Uaoilitie3 and :ts relationship to acnievement i-^ the sampled 
:^s:r-:ts. It U also oossible that this handicapping concition'-is one 
cr.ac, once d:ignosed, ^esu'ts in a generally satisfactory and effective 
o'i^emenc ore tn = t coe: ^ot -^ecui^e soecial ^eevaluation or changes. 



TABLE A. 3: TYPE OF REFERRAL BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION AND PLACEMENT 



*vDe of neferral 



Scp.edul ec 
Reevaluation 



Reevaluation 
for Chance 



Ini t'ia 1 

Referral Review 



Kancicaoping Condition: 
Soecific Learning Disaoility 
Soeech Irroai red 
Mentally Retarded 
Social/Emotionai Disability 
Crthopedical ly I.-ncairec 
Visually '-ip.naicappec 
Hearing Hanoi caooed 
:eaf 

Health IrTioairec 

Mul :i 0 1 v-Handicacoec 



20 



0 . 

5 



2S 
3 

Zl 
2^ 



?1 acement: 
Regular class 

Regular class with services to teacher 

Regular class with services to student 

Regular class and resource room 

3el f-containe<l and regular classes 

5ei f-containec, regular school can^pus 

Self-ccntainec!, soecial oublic school 

Private day school 

^'jclic residential scnool 

Private resiaential scnool 

-osDi tal 

HcmeDound 

jraduaticn 

Placement not determined 



22 



3 
1 
2 

35 
12 
22 
8 
0 



Dtals oy tyoe of Referral 



23 



96 



EKLC 



Another interesting result included in the same table is tne 
aifferential utilization of placement options relative to type of 
referral. Only the reevaluation for change results in a broad 
uiiiizatidn of tne full spectrum of placement alternatives. A number of 
factors mitigated this result. Reevaluation for change tended to include 
tne most controversial and extended meetings, and greater care and 
discussion on determining placement. The other types of meetings were 
generally more "standardized" and resulted in more typical ann generally 
"less restrictive" placements. Once again, these are issues which 
received full and detailed treatment in the issue-specific sections. 

Change in Restricti veness of Placements 

The relationship of restricti veness to handicapping condition was 
presented in Table A. 2 and discussed under the sub-heading of 
handicapping conditions. Table A. 4 displays this factor in relation to 
type of referral and placement. Some interesting findings presented in 
this cha-t are: (i) of the 95 cases observed, only nine resulted in more 
restrictive settings; (2) an of these were specially convened 
reevaluations for change; and (3) a comparatively equal number (10) of 
reevaluations for change resulted in less restrictive settings. It is 
also important to note that only three (out of 15) scheduled 
reevaluations and only one (out of 10) annual reviews led to changes in 
restricti veness and these were all to less restrictive environments. The 
majority of scheduled reevaluations and reviews (19 out of 25) produced 
no change in placement or restrictiveness ; while the majority of special 
reevaluations for change (27 out of 31) produced a change in placement. 
Taken together these findings strongly suggest that, in spite of a lack 
of explicit written procedures disseminated to PT members and with only 
limited in-service preparation on these issues, the placement processes 
are generally effective in implementing LRE concepts. 

Placement Participants and Procedures 

Detailed and comprehensive data from each placement meeting (n=134) 
was recorded on the Observer Report Form; contextual information for each 
case (n=96) was recorded n the ^ase Information Form. Copies of 



-A3LE A. 4: RESTRICTI VENESS 3Y TYPE OF REFERRAL A.iD PLACEMENT 



Number of Cases 



ryce of "Referral : 
Scheduled reeva ] uariori 
Reevaluation for chance 
Initial referral 
Review 




^lacerant: 
Regular class 

Regular with services to teacher 

Regular with ser/ices to student 

Re*:ular and resource room 

Self-contained and regular 

Self-ccntainea on regular canous 

Self-contained in special oublic schoo 

Private day school 

Rualic residential school 

Private residential school 

Hospital 

Horneoound 

Graduation 



Restrict: veness Totals 



i^'Numoer of cases exciuaes -mo cases on whicn no oiacefnent decision was reached. 



both of these are presGhred in Appendix B. Following data coliaction the 
asults of this information gathering were colTated, synthesized, and 

.naiyzed. A sunmary of the results is presentea here and was analyzed in 
he' prior chapters of this report. 

Attendees 

A wide variety of individuals were present at placement meetings. 
Attendance of types of meeting participants is presented in rank order in 
Table A. 5 along with a measure of the participants in each category who 
actually '<new the child. An average of six persons (not including the 
•tudy observer) attended each meeting and the average meeting lasted 35 
mi nutes . 

A few cornments should be made regarding the ranks of participation. 
According to the data, the most common participant was the school 
psychologist. The high figure of attendance for this professional may 
have been inflated by two factors: (1) the cases selected for study 
purpQsively included the more difficult or controversial cases which 
arose in r.he districts and (2) the presence of the research staff and 
obS'-srve-s in the LEAs may have sensitized the districts to our study and 
ergencered a higher turn-out at meetings of supervisory and/or 
pro-'essional personnel. In the same line, figures for other categories, 
SLCh as school principal (31%) may also be inflated and not 
representative of typical attendance. 

A further qualification on this chart is directed toward the rankings 
and attendance rates of teachers. In the approach used in the 
observation, teachers were explicitly identified by type: self-contained 
(48%), regular education (43%), resource room (31%), itinerant (4%), 
homebound (1%), P.E. or recreation (1%), and potential regular education 
(1%). The sum of these categories is 129% and suggests an important 
overall measure of their participation. A teacher was present at almost 
all placement team meetings and, therefore, teachers should actually be 
considered the most conmon participants, although their discrete 
classification in this table does not, perhaps, adequately reflect this. 



PARTICIPANTS 



ATTENDEES 



ATTENDEES AHENDEES WHO JCNOW THE ZHllZ 

PERCENT OF .MEETINGS PERCENT OF ATTENDEES 

(N=134) (N varies)^/ 



School Psychologist 
Mother 

Self -Contained Teacher 
Regular Education Teacher 
Social Worker 
Principal (present school) 
Resource Room Teacher 
Other Coorainatcr 
Placement Ccorainator 
Speech Pathologist 
School N'jrse 
F ither 
StLicent 

Other Receiving PlacsjTient Represents :" 
Oi rector of Special Eaucaticn 
Other 

Otner 3uilding Acmi ni str ator 

Guidance Counselor 

Occupational Therapist 

Other Diagnostician 

Parent Surrogate 

Principal (New School ) 

MR Coordinator 

Title I Personnel 

Physical Therapist 

Itinerant Teacher 

Clinical Pathologist 

Reading Specialist 

Soeech Coordinator 

Coordinator for Mui ti handicapped 

Other Principals 

Parents' Friend 

Other Parent Associate 

Hcmebound Teacher 

P.E. Teacher/Recreation Therapist 

Recording Secretary 

Case Manager 

L.D. Coordinator 

E.D, Coordinator 

Curriculum Specialist 

Parent Advocate 

Department Chairperson 

Wor'</StLidy Coordinator 

Child Oevelcoment Soecialist 

Potential Reqular Education Teacher 



59: 



43i 
35i 
21% 
31% 
26% 
24% 
22% 
19% 
19% 
14% 
14% 
13% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
3% 
7% 
6% 
6% 
4% 
4% 
4% 
3% 
2% 
2% 
2% 



(n=92) 
n»75) 
n=64) 
(n'57) 
(n=47) 
(n-42) 
(n=42) 
(n'35) 
(n=32) 
(n=»30) 
(n«26) 
(n'25) 
(n=19l 
(n=19) 
(n=17) 
(n=14) 
(n-13) 
(n=13) 
(n=13) 
(n=ll) 
(n=9) 
(n-S) 
(n=S) 
(n=5) 
(n=5) 
(n-5) 
(n»4) 

■:-=3) 

(n=3) 
(n=3) 
(n=3) 
(n=2) 
(n=2) 
(n=2) 
(n=2) 
(n=2) 
(n=2) 
(n=2) 
(n=2) 
(n»2) 

n=»l 

n=»l 
(n=l) 

n=»l 

n-l 



:oo% 

36% 
96% 
74% 
41% 
33% 



77% 
100% 

58% 

/ 0 /9 
54% 

35% 
35% 
35% 
32% 
100% 
38% 
38% 
100% 
100% 
30% 
75% 
57% 
33% 
33% 
0% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
50% 

c% 

/-.Of 

loos 

',00'- 



(n=77) 
(n=75) 
(n'55) 
(n=55) 
(n=35) 
(n=98) 

;n=13) 

(n=20) 
(n=25) 



{n=ll) 
(n=13) 
(n=3) 
n=ll) 
n=n) 
(n=il) 
(n=9) 
(n=9) 
(n=3) 
(n=3 
(n=5 
in=S) 
(n«4) 
(n=3) 
{n=2) 
n« 1 



(n=l 
(n=0) 
(n=2) 
(n=2) 
(n=2) 
(n=2) 
(n=2) 
;n=l) 
!n=]) 
(n=0) 
(n.-'Oi 

;n=i 

ln=l 
■; n= 1 ) 
; n=0 ) 
; 1=0 ) 



/This column represents the num&er of attendees who '<now the child. '"S" 
" therefore represents th£ number of ittendees for each category and ccnse- 
vjently varies. For exajnoie, niret"-t-wo scnool ^psychologists attended 
■meetings and seventy-seven of theni <nev« the child. Thus 345 of the 
i^.iety-fwo psychologists in attendance knew the chi'id. 



Ir.forrr. rition Available to Placement Team 

Trie acudent's case file was examined to see what information was 
cr-V.ec-ec and availaoie Uhougn not necessarily examined prior to the 
-neet^r-.:.] to the .-nembers of the PT. Table A. 5 presents :he summarization 
-f whan --he observers found in the case files. In exaj-nining this list, 
one should keep in ir.ind that 53 of the cases were initial referrals and 
this explains vv'hy the figures are somewhat lower than m'lght be 
anticipated. This is particularly important in assessing the first three 
ranked categories in the table. Although recent psychological 
evalua-Jons leads the list (n=51), one should recall that there sould be 
a psychological evaluation present for all 95 of the cases. This is 
actually a much lower proportion of positive cases than for specific 
(n=54) or general (n=53) goals or objectives which should only be 
expected in 58 cases for which prior placements existed and, 
consequently, lEPS would have been developed. 

Parent and Student Participation 

Observers recorded not only the attendance of parents and students at 
placement meetings but also the intent and enccurage!T;ent of their 
participation in the decision-making processes. Tables A. 7 (Parent 
Participation) and A. 8 (Student Participation) outline the general 
findings in this area. 

A clarification is necessary in interpreting these tables. This data 
is based upon the total number ov PT meetings '134), '-ather than the 
number of cases (95). Consequently the total of parents at the meetings 
(33) refers to the numbers of meetings at which parents participated. 
The actual number of individual cases that involved parent participation 
was 77 . 

A very positive feature in this data is the amount of encouragement 
that was given to parents and students to participa^-.e in the process at 
the meetings which they attended. In the 33 meetings attended by 
parents, their participation was actively sought on 81 occasions. Of tne 
fourteen meetings attended by students, they were encouraged to 
participate twelve times. 
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•ABLE A, 5: WRITTEN RECORD CONTENTS 



Psychological evaluation (pre Sept, 73) 
Medical report (pre Sept, 73) 
Grades/Report Cards 



P.eoorts from orevious slacerrent 'neei:ings 
Specific goals ^ objectives (pre Seot, 78} 
3eneral goals i objectives (pre Sept, 78) 
Social history (pre Sept. 73) 
"Teacher reoorts (pre Sept. 73) 
C 1 i n i - a 1 evaluation (78-79) 



5Q 

^'(n = 5i ) 
51 



Percent of Cases—'' 
Co n ten ts ( N = 38 

Psycnological evaluation ,7 3-79) 

Soecific aoals S objectives (78-79' 

(n=5C) 

General goals S objectives (78-79) 50 

( n = 53 ) 

Placementstodate ^, 

{n=^0) 

^2 



(n=37) 



General progress /subject areas 
sur^^nraries from prior years 

Social history (73-79 ) "^Q ^ 

( n = JD ) 

Medical report (73-79) 

( n = 3 I ) 

Teacher reoorts (78-79 ) 24- _ 

f n = J 0 ) 

33 

(n=29) 

32 

(n=23) 



23 



(n=25) 

Acnievement test results froiD orior years 25 

(n=22) 

25 

^' (n = 22) 
2^ 

(n = 21 ) 

23 

(n=20) 

" (n=15) 
1 3 

(n=ll) 

Q 

(n = 9) 

inical evaluation (pre Seot, 73} 5 



^n = 'i J 
: 5 



-Muitiole reSDonses were allowed. 

^'li eicnt cases -iles were unavailaole at the tine ooservaticns 
-/e^e ronductec. 




TABLE A. 7: PARENT PARTICIPATION 



Acti v'i: 




Psrcanc of CciOinn 


Detal-ed Characteristics 


"ercent of 







A, Parent Attancance: Oid not attend 2S% ;n=51) 

Attended entire SS% (n=75) 
::ieeting 

Attended part ^% (n=5) Late arriving 50^ (n=3) 

of meeting Chose to "ieave 443% (n»2) 

TOTAL IMi l^^VA) TOTAL lOCi i^'-^i) 



3. Parent Awareness Were not made 53% (n=43} 

of Available aware 

Options: Were made aware 14% (n^l2) 

previously Made aware of all options 3% (n=l] 

Were made aware 2SX (n=23) 
at this meeting Made ^.-.'are of some options 97% fn^34)_ 

TOTAL 100% ^N=83) TOTAL ^00% O^'Js) 



Parer:": Review of 
Child's Folder: 



Mere not given 

an opportunity 

for review 
Were given an 

opportuni ty 

for review 

TOTAL 



iOO% 1,M=63; 



Before the meeting/ 
During the meeti ng 
After the meeting 



63% (n=19) 
36% (n=10) 
6% (n»4) 



2/Multipie responses were allowed, (N«28), 



cncourage^ient of 



Parent Participation: 



Were not 

en'couraged 
Were encouraged 



2% (n'2) 

93% (n^an 

100% ON=83J 



A formal welconi^/ 
Introduction to participants 
Asked to contribute 

• nvormatlon 
Given positive rei nf orcejnent 
Asked how they felt about 

the proposed placement 
An overview of the meeting 
Other 

i.^Multiple responses were al'owed, (N=31), 



59% 


(n=56) 


68% 


(n='55) 


57% 


(n=54) 


55% 


(r.=53) 


53% 


(n=51) 


52% 


;n«41) 


27% 


fn=22) 



Parent Signatured Were not asked 10% (n=a) 

to sign anything 

Were asked to 90% (n=75) .Vo explanation was provided 7% (n=5) 

sign something An explanation was orovided 93% (n«7Q) 

TOTAL lOOi 1^=63 ) TOTAL. iOO% iN=75) 



Parent Satisfaction 
^1 th ? 1 acement 
Decision: 



Parents were 
dissatisfied 

'arents '^re 
satisfied 

No placement 
decision was 
made TOTAL 



5% (n=4) 
91% (n=76) 
4% (n=3) 



"ABLE A. 3: ST'JDENT PARTICIPATION 



MctT v. t". es 



Percent :f Column 



Jet3iied Characterist'cs 



-ercent zr v.oii.rr.n 



itL^cent Attencance: 



■jid not ittend 


35% ;n=:o 


Attended entire 




•nee"ci ng 


7% (n=tO) 


Attended part of 




the .'nesting 


4% (n=5} 


Attended but 




participation 




was not 




appl icaD le 





TOTAL 'Mi 



3. Stuaent Awareness 

of Avai 'i able Options: 



Was not made 
iware 

Was made 
aware pre- 
viously 

Was made aware 
at this 
neeti ng 

TOTAL 



50% (n= 

7% (n= 

43% (n= 

".C0% iN= 



^ate arr-:ving 
Chose to leave 
Asked to leave 



Made aware of all 
possible options 

Made aware of 
seme options 



60% ''n=3) 
20% in=i;! 



:OTAL iuU% ,.N=5i 



'0% (n=0) 

100% (n=7) 
TOTAL i00% ^N=7) 



Stucent .^.eview of 
his/her own folder: 



0. Encouragement of 
Studer.t 
!^2rtic:oaticn 



Was not given 1C0% (n=14) 

an opportunity 

for review 

Was given an 0% (n=0) 

opportunity 

for review 



rOTAL 'Mi ;?J=i4) 



Was not 

encouraged 
Was encouraged 



(n=2) 
n=12) 



Given a fo^'mal welcomei^ 
Asked how ne/?he felt aoout 

the proposed placement 
Given an overview of the 

meeti ng 

Given positive reinforcement 
Introduced to participants 
Asked to contribute 

information 
Other 

^'^Muitiple responses were allowed, (N=i2). 



75% 


(n=9) 


75% 


(n=9) 


57% 


(n=8} 


50% 


'n=6 ) 


42% 


(n=5; 


42% 


(n=5) 


33% 


(n=4) 



itjcent :j : ::r;at jre: 



Was not asked to 36% (n=5) 

sign anythinc 

Was asked to 54% ;n=9) 

sign something 



TOTAL 100% ;N=i4) 



No explanation ^as provided 0% [n^Q) 

An explanation was provided 100% {n=9) 

TOTAL 100% :.N=9} 



CtLident Satisfaction 


StuCent was 




(n=2) 


-^i th the ^1 acement 


dissatisfied 






Dec' si on: 


Student was 




(n=9) 




satisf ieo 








No o \ acement 


22% 


[n=3) 




dec :si cn 








was Taae 








, U 1 mL 
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Tables A. 9 and A. 10 present a summariza-icn of the major activities 
which occurred in ?T meetings. The first of these covers seme of the pro 
forma characteristics of meetings which were expected. The major 
interpretation given this aspect of meetings was that they were generally 
informally conducted. This is reflected in the chart by the toU^ lack 
of written agenda from any of the observed meetings (oral agenda were 
presented in only 9 out of 134 meetings), introductions took place in 
S3% of the meetings; the :r.ajority of these occurred at meetings attended 
by parents or out-of-di strict parties. 

The second table describes the occurrence of activities directly 
related to placement decisions. A few features in this chart bear 
mentioning here and were described in great detail in the issue 
analyses. First, there was little discussion or presentation of the 
rationale for possible placements (only 27% of cases). On the other 
hand, there was similarly little disagreement with the proposed or 
decided placements. These two points were related. Finally, there was 
little discussion of short-term monitoring or evaluation of the decided 
placement. This confirmed the conclusion that had been reached in 
analysis of documents and procedures in the LEAs. Other than the regular 
reviews and three-year reeval uati ons there is little formal 
implementation of follow-up monitoring of placements. 

Placement Options Considered 

To begin with, observation indicated that only in a few cases (9 out 
of 134) were placement options presented prior to proposal of a 
particular placement for ths student. This is summarized in Table A. 11. 
Instead, what usually took place was that a proposal for a olacement was 
offered and accepted, or, when disagreement occurred, the other options 
were then offered. This procedure was not qvite in line with the LRE 
mandate and, rather, tended to limit placements without real 
consideration of alternatives. 

The placement options which were given serious consideration are 
listed in Table A. 12. The most common alternative mentioned in the 
meetings was regular and resource room, followed by self-contained on a 



'ABLE A. 9: MEETING ACTIVITIES 



PERCENT OF MEETINGS PERCENT CF POSITIVE RESPONSES 

'IVITIES (N=124) (N varies) 

NO YES 



A. Meeting Agenda 93 7 Characteristic ' Percent ■N=9) 

(n=l25) (n=9) 

Oral lOO 

Wri tten 0 

(n-O) 

3otn 0 

(n=0) 

3. Introductions 53 

(n=63) (n=71} 



Attendees 99 1 Characteristic Percent 

(n=!33) (n=i) With Roles 100 

(n=^l) 

Without Roles 0 

(n=0} 



J. Writing During 23 72 Characteristic Percent (N=97} 

Meeting (n=97) {n=97) 



Minutes on 


50 


Official rem 


■;n=5S) 


Minutes Freehand 


23 




(n=22) 


Other Writing 


23 




;'^.=22) 


General Goals 


21 




{n=20) 


Specific Goals 


9 


{n=9) 



E, Discuss ion of 38 12 

Next Evaluation ;n=iia) ■;n=;6) 



xj 



&X1 St 



NC 



Tea.'H r?3rroers were asicec tc COT'-ent cn 



I p=£5 ' 



'resentatlon of a '-ationale for t.^e 
p lacer-ent ceciSTon/reccnmenaaticr, : 



Yes 

Nc 

N.A. 



100 



banner of reaching a placement 
ceci s i o-VrecciTT-endati on : 



grcuc 

consens».'S : 
3y a f orrj • vote 

cf all precent: 
3y a fcrmal vote 

of so?ne present: 
N.A. 



TOTAL 



in=C ; 
; n-1 ' 



mo 



Existe.Ke of disi^gree^r^ent wit^i tne 
p"3'-erT52nt decision/recofimendafion: 



Yes 

No 

N.A. 



TOTAL 



I n= / , 



100 



Use pf regula*" education suoplefrrentary 
services tc augment tne special 
ecucation procram: 



No mention of s;jo- 
olementary ser- 
vices 

Mentionec and 
rejected: 

Mentioned but not 
specifie<i 

Mentioned and 
specified 

N.A. 



TOTAL 



;nc97} 



= 1 ; 



15 



100 



'N=i2i; 



Discussion of criteria *or rr^cvenent 
frcr". ti^e reccnTTiSnGCC pl acfciTv^nt: 



Yes 
No 

N.A. 



TOTAL 



SO 



n=10C! 

; na 1 2 ; 



. N«l 2- ■ 



•scjss-ion p-^ sr.Q^z 



r.cr.i tc'""inc : 



'es 



,r=3C 



:en 3* tne *3*i T^eetincs wr.-.cr: ^ere ccse^vec a;, aspects 
iecioed 'n a previous iieet'nq, ~nus tr.is is oased on a tot 



t.ie :iacere!^t were 
p* 12- '^etmcs. 
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TA3LE A.il: CONSIDEr.ATION OF THE RANGE OF OPTIONS 



:CNS:a£RATION 



PERCENT OF TOTAL 



Meetings in which 


No 


90 


ihe rdnge of options 




(n=i21) 


was sresente<l 


Yes 




;r:cr to discussing 




(n'9) 


an indl vidua! 


NA 


3 


a J .errtat i ve 






TOTAL 




"CO 









No. of Cotions Percent of Total 

— rn D 

(n=0) 

Seme 100 

TOTAL TUQ 

' N=9 ) 



Manner 
Presented 

"Or a "I i y 

In Writing 
Both 



Percent of Total 
(N==9) 



n=8) 
n=0) 

n 

(n=l) 



rOTAL 



100 
{N=9) 
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TABLE A. 12: PLACEMENT OPTIONS GIVEN ^ERIOUS CONSIDERATION 



Placement Options 



Regular S l^esource 

Se ; f-Ccntai ned , Regular School Camous 

Self-contained S Regular 

Se I f-Contai ned , Special Public School 

Public Residential School 

Regular Class 

private Residential School 
Homebound 

Regular class with inclass service 

to the cniid 
Private Day School 

Regular class with inclass service 
to the teacr^-.' 

Gradua ti on 

Training for the iiother 5y a 
ohysical theraoist 

Hospital 



Percent of Cases 
(N = 96)l' 



41 



27 



(n-3g} 
{n=26) 
'{n = 13) 
(n = 3) 
(n=5) 



^ (n=4) 



\ n = ; 



(n = i) 



(n = 2) 



(n = l ) 



(n = 0) 



-"Multiple responses were allowed. 
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regular school campus. It is instructive to note that a number of 
options involving the regular classroom were rarely discussed, includ'lng 
regular class placement and regular placement with limited special 
services (to teacher or to student). 

A number of factors were discussed in considering placement options. 
They are listed and ranked in order of incidence in Table A. 13. The 
factors most often considered were academic needs, test results, current 
achievement, social/behavioral n^-- 5, program preference, and 
handicapping conditions. Table A. 14 gives a more detailed account of the 
importance of these issues and others by listing not only the issues 
discussed at the PT meetings but also the degree of discussion on each. 
In examining these issues it is important to notice not only the 
incidence (first column) of an issue being discussed but also the degree 
of discussion. For example, some issues were not discussed as often as 
others but, when discussed, were discussed a relatively cheater amount. 
Examples of these were specific programming goals/needs and survival 
skills. 

Least Restrictive Environment 

Tne core of this study was a determination of the success of LEAs in 
implementing the LRE provision of P.L. 94-142. It has already been 
pointed out that very little evidence of written policies or procedures 
disseminated to ?T members on this issue was found at the LEA level. 
Very few LEAs had written definitions of LRE, criteria for movement to an 
LRE, or continuum models of within-district placements. 

In observing the PT meetings, the observers were trained and directed 
to record al ; mention of LRE or related terms in the consideration of 
options as well as references to providing opportunities for interaction 
^'ith non-handicapped children. Table A. 15 summarizes the findings of 
tnose observations in this regard. The results were discouraging, 
insofar as LRE was a "conscious'^ or expressed consideration in 
placement. Over 134 meetings, LRE was mentioned or discussed 19 times 
• "mainstreaming" was referred to 25 times, often as though the two were 
svncnomoLis) . There was a little more reference to participation with 



£ A. 13: FACTORS DISCUSSED IN CONSIDERING OPTIONS 



3 O 



Total 



Scnool Systeo ?raf«rttf»c« 
^a/1C1ccP01«q Condition 

3r^qr-Q Zharac tcrl ? ? 1 C5 

ZTaixaaco Attri&uter 
3«rf3r«anca tn ?att ^Tficcocflts 

?is\'f/»oma Condition 
liucattanal Har-o C:^^*^3 

ivalTiOiMty 0^ Ate: 

'.agact in -ittiT/ 

zCuciC^ona 1 "^ars :a 2t?^or? 

3»*yticil ■♦ar^ ta 3Cft«p<: 

lon-^iM-artce zf 9^ice«i«nts 



35 



73 



3 

7 
5 

:n-l71) 

:s 



35 



a 
5 



I 

>•! * ) 



52 



44 3 

;fl*T*2J ;n-7) 

S5 5 



{n-9) 
(n-9) 



i II -971 

3 
4 

Q 

'.n-23) 

Q 



■n-3) 
.1-2; 



'.n-0) 

; 1-1 : 
:i-i ) 



:.i-e: ) 

: ) 

I 
; 

J 

(i-7) 

3 
4 

;i-ia) 

',1-3 1 

I 

[fi-ri 
; 1-0 ) 

,n-0) 

T-0 1 



V 1- ' 0 ) 
; n"6 1 
; .1- 3 ) 
..i-<) 
(1-3) 
(1-3) 
( n-3) 
■n-O) 

:i-o) 

' fl-4 ) 

: 

: 1-0) 
( 1-*) 

'.1-0) 
: n-Q) 
1-2) 
1-0) 

T-I ) 

.1-0) 
• 1-0 ) 
•i-0) 
1-01 



l-rr^orvr, -,«rc,<s rr.tar-, ,MC.isao ',r ..cn .art in ^ = ' .^J,^'* 

,1 1 .«oia. -->r- tia«oia. i -Tunr - -»,<]urc» iiacaBon: .at zi^y 
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TABLE A. 14: EXTENT OF DISCUSSION ON TOPICS IN PLACEMENT MEETINGS 



E;itent of Discussion 

.Soecific Oiscussioft Topics Percent of Meetings 





None 


little 


Some 


Much 


Inforaation on the Child 










Social behavior 


12 


19 


29 






(n»16) 


(n»25) 


(n'»39; 


(na54) 


Seneral Procranrning goals/ needs 




36 


23 


22 


(n'^lS) 


(n*43) 


(n=38) 


(n»29) 


Interpretation of zasz results 


27 


16 


25 


32 


(n=»36) 


(n=22) 


(n=33) 


(n=4j) 


Classroom acnievenrent 


23 


20 


3Z 


20 




(n=37) 


(n=»27) 


( n=43 ) 


(n==27) 


Family hi story/ conditions 


32 


29 


25 


14 


(n=43) 


(n='39) 


(n=33) 


( n= 1 9 ) 


Medical facts/neecs 


39 


26 


19 


16 




(n=52) 


(n=»35) 


(n=25) 


^(n=22) 


Behavior at home/ outside zr school 


43 


33 


15 


9 




( n=57 ) 


(n=44) 


;n=2Q) 


^(n=i3) 


Phys-ical attributes/ needs 


46 


37 


15 


3 


(n=61 ) 


(n=v9) 


(n=20) 


(n=i; 


iDescription of previous placefrients 


49 


36 


13 


2 


(n=66) 


(n=48) 


(n^lS) 


(n=2j 


Soecific prcgranming goals/needs 


50 


19 


14 


17 


(n='67) 




(n=i9j 


^ ..-.'50 ^ 

(n3 22) 


Relatinc tart -esults to prograiming 


54 


26 


16 


A 




(n='72) 


(n='35) 


(n»21 ) 


^n=o] 


Instruct-: o;.a: .-rethods tried 


50 


24 


10 






(n^SG) 


(n«32) 


(n=io) 


^n=9) 


SuDolerrtentary services used 


63 


25 


9 


3 


(n^SS) 


(n=33) 


;n=l 2i 


(n=^) 


ramily attitude toward handicap 


56 


25 


7 


2 




(n=33) 


(n*r J 


\ n — *• y 


Sur/iva' skills 


72 


14 


1 2 


2 






(n«19) 


(n=lo) 


^•,n=o) 


Family attitude toward oresent cidcsment 


72 


20 




3 


(n=»97) 


(n^27) 


(n'6) 


{n=4) 


-ioocies and interests 


73 


24 


3 


0 




(n^S) 


;n=«32) 


(n»4) 


i'n=0) 


Presentation of test results 


75 




3 


i> 




(n=»lQO) 


""(n»29) 


(n=4) 




Student attitude toward present placeinent 




21 




' ;n=i) 


"(n-lOO) 


(n'»28) 


(n=5) 


Attendance/ tardiness 


34 


11 




7 




(n«112) 


(n«15) 


: n=4) 


";n=3) 


Stucent attituae toward handicap 


39 


10 








{n'119) 


(n=13) 






Structure<3 observation of student 


31 










(n'122) 


{ n=6 ) 






Lansing of stucent nee<:s 


93 


(n=5] 






:n=12£) 







TABLE A. 14: (CONTINUED) 



Extent of Discussion 
Percent of Meetings 
{N= 134)1/ 





None 


Little 


Some 


Much 


Infcnnation an Placenrent 










Program characteristics 


32 


36 


13 


14 




(n=43) 


;n»4a) 


(n«Z4) 




Classniate attributes 


59 


31 








(n=79) 


(n=41} 


^n-^2) 




Staff attributes 


56 


32 


1 






(n=S8) 


(n=43) 


(n-2) 


'(n-1) 


Availaoi li ty 


7^ 


16 


9 






(n=S9) 


(n=2Z) 


(n=12) 


'(n=T} 


Cost 


34 


12^ 


3 


1 




(rpl 12} 


(n=16) 


{r.=5) 


(n=«l) 



Additional Considerations 



-aniily attitude tcward potentia' Dlacenrent 


59 


31 


' 3 


2 




^"'(n-79) 


;n-42) 


(n-ll) 


(n=2) 


Transportation 


57 


19 


12 


2 




(n=»90) 


(n«25) 


^;n»16) 


(n»3) 


Other hann to child 


73 


20 




0 




(n=98) 


(n=27) 


(n*9) 


(n»0) 


Educational hara to child 


75 


22 


3 


0 




(n==100) 


(n=»29) 


(n'5) 


{n»0) 


Long tern effects 


75 


15 


3 


2 


(n»lQ6) 


(n«22) 


(n=4) 


Jn=2) 


Student attitude tcwanJ ootential placsirGnt 


SO 


15 


4 






(n=ica) 


(n«2a) 


(n=»t) 


/.n-1) 


Proximity 


33 


14 


2 








^^(r.-19l 


^(n-3) • 




^eccniTTendation from a non-district 


34 


1 1 


5 


0 


special! St 


(n=rn3) 


(n»15) 

10 


( n»6 ) 


{n»Q) 


Sticma 


39 


1 


0 




(n«n9) 


(n«U) 


(n=l) 


^(n=»0) 


Physical ham to cnild 


92 


5 


1 






(n=123) 


(n«9) 


(n=l) 


^(n=i) 


Physical nam to others 


93 




0 




(n=124) 


'(n=lQ) 


(n=0) 




I.-npact on family 


96 


2 


2 






{n=12S) 


Jn=3) 


(n='3) 




Educational harnr to others 


97 


3 


0 






(n=130' 


{ n«4 ) 


(n=Q) 




Loss of -ncoility 


99 




0 


.n 




(n-132) 


>=2; 


(n=^0) 




Ct.*^er Tarn to others 


59 




0 


Q 




(n»l 33) 


\:n»l) 




";n=0) 


Other 


72 






S 




(n=97) 


"'(n^ZO) 


(n=7 ) 


{n»10) 



— Aiitiole res censes were levied. 



TA3LE A. 15: CONSIDERATION OF LEAST RESTRICTIVE PLACEMENT 



'^enzion zf 'ease 
-estr'ctivaness: 



'2S 



36 



'1 



= 19^ 



TOTAL :C0 



'•*ent:cr; 3f -a* -^stream-: r.g : 



31 



^9s:rv::'venes5: 



ves 19 



:jT.;l icq 



Mo 



res 



;n=i2G) 



"G'AL iCC 



-i- Oetermi nation of 

"T-ir^e '^Itn r.on-nancicacpac 

Most : Tke ^eguiar 
a-iucaricn 

-rccadures far 
noma I izaticn 

Scncoi cnild would 
normally attenc 

ether 



Percent of 'otal— 



29 



21 



:-=iii 



— Multiple resaonses wers al'cwed. 



'3Cuss:on :f ccoortuni- 
::es -::r -r.teraction 



7G 



20 



:al iGC 



Where 
.n o;as5 

In oullcinc 

Gr grounds 

Net tiscussed 



"or .^'hat ? 
Ecrre acacejnic 
SuOjects 



-hysi ca 1 iducat:cn 



.jncn, recess, or 



Percent of .otal— " 


:r^=3i ; 

-ercent of "otal 
53 " 



^G 
35 



,n=25: 



-3 



■us : 0 

ictr/:ties 
-r icacen^ic 



-5: 



EKLC 



:er 



-■•■ulfioie -esrcroes were i'*owea. 



nonhandi capped peers, though even this component was not expressed in th 
large majority of cases (70%). However, failure to accurately express 
tne iaeas of LR£ is not necessarily related to the actual implementatior. 
of the concept. Actions speak louder than words and, as some of the 
overall data presented here and as the issue specific analyses revealed, 
actions spoke fairly well for the majority of placements which were 
observed. 



SUMMARY 

It is hoped that this material may serve as a background to the 
issue-specific and comprehensive narratives which made up the major 
portion of this report. It has been pointed out, but bears repeating, 
that the data presented here was not representative of anything but the 
particular LEAs and the specific cases which were studied in this 
investigation. Nevertheless it is anticipated that many of the 
procedures and policies which operated in these circumstances are common 
to others. Further, it is beleived that a great deal of the 
issue-specific and even case-specific (anecdotal) discussions presented 
in this report are instructive and heuristic to an understanding of the 
complexities of LRE and the factors which most heavily influence its 
successful implementation. 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX B 
INSTRUMENTATION 



ERIC 



Cbser/er Reccrt For?. 



Nc . : 

ser/er No, 
ser.-er No. 



nicn :£ tnis rose ii: 19"3-:9'9 school :-^ar trjLis far: 
:ate 



ACwior 



Meet 



Vurcer ? res em 

Parent Surrogawe or Substitute 'rA; Specif/ relationship to child: 
Parents' .Advccate i^] 
Parents' Attorney (.^u] 
Parents' Pner^ r^J) 

Other Parent .Associate Pole: 

Oirector of Special Education C^) 

district, regionr.1 or inter- building plac5T::ent coordinator 'yL] 
'lise .7anager 

C^her district, regional cr inter- building place.-nent staff Clifi 

ether dist— ot, regior^ or Lnter- building coordLnator G^H) 
Pole: 



Principal {child's present scrxol] 3) 
Principal rchJ.ld's ne*/^- school] (PN) 
ether principal (PH) 

:ther buildLng- level adrdnistrator AH) Specify: 

Sc^^^cr, arc lang^jage Cocrdinator/Sijper.-isor /SL; 
12 occrdinator; siiper-'iscr ^d; 
HD ooordLnator/ super.-iscr ;ZI; 
'•CP zoordinator/s"jper.-i5cr ^C-O 

31ind;Visuall/ Handicanpec coordinator.'super^-isor v7/; 
reaf/He:iring Irpairec cocrdLnator ' super^-isor CCH") 
:r:hcpecicallv Handicapped coordinator :C?; 

:ocrdinatcr' Sup er--LScr for nore man cr.e r^^icapped ser.-lce area 

Special educaticn itir.erant reacner '77* Specif/: 

Specia:. ecucaticn seli-iontainec teacher 'SC] ^-^e: 

Special ecucat:-^. rescjrce teacner ■;^P:; Anr specia^ educaticn teacher not m a self-ccntamed clas 



■'cTecc'jnc T'eacner 



Z-Sli ievelcpr^enc special Lit ,rV) 

Schccl ps-.-chclo-^i^t ;?S' 

Ili.iical ps:/chclc?ist;psvciiarriit {PY^ 

Social worker [S^^l 
Reacing Specialist 
Math Specialist (SM] 

:urriculi:n Specialist ^SrT) Specir--: 



Speech clirJ^ciar^'patho legist (5?} 
.^ix.io legist -^-IP 

Ither ^lagr.csticiar^ Specif/: 



Title I perscrj:el (TI; 

Ptter.tial Regular :eacher;3; (aT] subjects: 

3ther Representative;' 5} cf possible recer-^.g placsr.ent (R?; 

Specify: 



•Vcrk."Stuch' :cGrdi::attr ^vSj 

Schccl -urse ;^:u} 

Ph'-'sical therapist ,*?T' 




icral therapist [CT* 
icctcr >(2) 



:tr.er tecical perscrtiel '}^] Specif;/: 

Reccrhing Secretar-' ;R5; 

:ther rTr.: 



:eacr,er:> preser.: 



^ 2ral ..ri::2r. 3c: r. 

^. ".Vniir-s iunr.; -ne-rir.g: 

Yes 



Check if ^-.eck if 

i^2c .^cud Circ-jLlated 



.'•lifAites, CTi of ficizi for:?. 
Ger.erU goalj 2--:c cbrec'ives 
Specific seals ar.d cb: ectives 
ether . 



ccrrtittee T-e:?-er3 had iczess :c ihe c.-ula's folder ^-^cr assesjr.er.: i:i:a prior 
:c i".e -eering? 

^'.Specif.-,: 



.'.'Ki^-i r;r:rrj.rtee -errcers iiv :r.e fc lie: 
before :r.e Teetir.gr 



re-e'.il-a;irr. ziscjjsec? 



V '."as 3. recrrr^.catirr. race as 12 -^r.er 
• :e re-evalijarea? 



o 

~":'es. r.ct srecifiaall'. 
:"es •.>.er .* 



-"iar. i ^HLTS, less iran 

^rc ir.ar. ^ ^.tr^. lass :r.:ir. 
i -'ear 

3^ 1 'ear :r -ere 



ERIC 



I.-istr-LCticniil ::^thc<is tried 



Presentaricn lesw scores 



Interprets tier, cf tejt results 



^elating test res*-ilt3 ts prcgrirr^ing 



:cser.-atic . of sruder.t 



Ilassrccm acr.ieve?::er.t 



Attandarxe/t- dir.ess 



7ry^LZ3,L ittrtbutes ^,eeds 



Lxtent cf 2isc^2i^z Lxter.t of Disacr e er.ent 



N'cr.e H:; tardive N'cne .'•tuch 

:} : : 3 0 : : 3 

0 : : 3 0 12 3 

0 1 : 3 0 1 : 3 

0 13 3 : : : 3 

0 1 3 3 0 1 2 3 



EKLC 



Ncr.e 



Ixterisivs Ncr.e 



3erJ2.\i::7 iz hcr.e/ cuts ice of 5chccl 



:-3<iicai fscis/ needs 



Hcrbies sr.c interests 



attitude tcvard r-=ndiC2r 



■i-ulv sttirjde :r-.-ard present plac 



ids tr^-ard handicsp 



:t ittirjde toward present placer.ent 



:ia55T7me attributes 



" ' Transpcrtatirr. 



attirjde tc^ard tcter.tial r^lace^ner.t 

r 



Irjcer.t attirjce tr-^-ard totential piacetner.t 



:t :n :arj.-v 



less :f -^001--" 



Lxteni Ziicussicn l-ten: -f : is agreement 



3 



.caticnal r^zr, to ethers 



:ther r-zr:: to 



terr. errects 



3. zcT.'CJLSznzz specia-ii: 



.tr.er 



EKLC 



rar.ge :f rpr'.cr^ r.-cilacle pvesanieci -eezir.g pr.^r ta diicj^-sir,^ individual ^terrjitr/t 

Z -'^ 

rc53ib:e Several .list: ^ 



Crallv ~ Ir. •-Tiling Both 
Were :"3:icr^ preser.ted zlcr.5 z czr.tir.uin cf restric-i^-eress? 
Ves No 



:ticr^ Zcr>s'.::e: 



Sericus 
render (s} 



CC-eck all Vno favored? 

'that arT:lv^ .'use codes': 



EKLC 



? sr.v -.enticr. :f 'lease reszrictiv 
:es No 



Extent 31 wiiarr^ 



"l!^. -.a^s ref tT'-.at^ve::.es3 ii:? cussed ir. e-.'aJ.'jatir.g :p:ic 
res ~ Nc 

3. rxr^' restrictiveness de:er7ur.*c? 

TL-:^ with rjon- handicapped peers 
Scr.cci wcuid r.oriially attend 
^ rTCcedures fcr r.orralitaticn 
Cn ccntinuLzn of ser.-ices 
Mcst Iil<e r?$^-il:;r educaticn 



N'cr.e 



ct ens ive 



..cne 

0 



Ntuch 
3 



.as t::er- iiscussirn :/ pn:viding child vith tcpcrtu 



Nc 



.n alass 
Cn gTCJnds 

Acade=L:.c subjects, all 

Acaaccjia suh-^ects, 5c~e 



■v.ere r.ct 



ssec 



L*jnch, r'^cess, cr assert l;-* 
Extra-cu— auiar actr.'aties 



:-!usic 



EKLC 



' .CI lipects :f plicer.eni ie-ciiec it i crevLC*^* r.eet.r.g .Co :r- :c page 1-;. 
••as there :cnier:5u:5 :r.a: :r.e cculd :e arprrpr-.^tel:- pl:^cec m ir. ^'^szir.z plac^.er.t -.itr.ir. :.r iis: 

Source: 



Wer^' extT3.-di5tri(r: cpricr^ ccr^iderec? 

, Ves ~[ .'-c 

•Vere ne-v tptior^ created cr n^ccrrmendec? 

~ Yes ~ No 

"Vere addi ti cr^U classes '^ithir. e.xji^rir.g cpticr^ cper.ed? 

Yes ~ 
Were exist ir.g opticas /classes S'jcplerier.tec? 
Yes ' ' -Vo 



If rxr.e :f the sccve cr, if r.ecessar>', elahorcte: 



ire tear, .r.errers iskec fcr ccetr cements rr. the prcpcsec piece 
-."o Yes 



'.'ct ipp:.ic2ole 
'"c iecistcr. 

1 P^ccinnencec 



■•'■ore th^. 1 



If Tjo cecj^icr* of ajr^- scrt 
vas r.ade cn tc page 



t 

ERIC 



zertz ^-ere presentee ir. the rationale ? 



d tr.e rT reach i ieci$ icrJrecrrrter.caticr. far placerjer.t? 
jrcup tc.'iser^iis 'V^ zzlly] 
3v fcrr^ ■••cte of zll present {a tall;/ -^-as taken] 
3y fcrr3.1 '.-cte of scce present 

^ '.sr.c was excl'^ec frc:t the ^-3te? fUse cedes: 

Lucec? 




:f a -.-ote -^us taken and not ill r.enbers '.-cte, circle 'i-oting neriiers^; 
Was the dissenting opinicnLS) reccrdec? 

'.•shat vere t-':e iissentmg cpinicr^? 



-re re^ilJLr ^czz-r: iur7:-ent::r.- ser:\ztt e.g., Title : -r^eci- re^g} :c :e usee :c iucnent tne 
5cecia: ec^c:Liicn rrc;r:LT. lt. tr.e next plj-cer.ent : 

'.'c T.enzicr. rjice :f re-g-^ar ecuc:i-i cr. s'jpp ler^je r.z::r;' ien-.ces 
'-'anticnec :u- "ic- jpecifiec 

Ves ;S2ecif.* ier.-^ces: ^ 



■.Verc CTirerii :cr ncver.er.i frr::: tne reccmencec rlacecer.i iisc-LSiec? 
:;c Yes ]~ Not .^licable 

".'."hat verc rhev? ^ 



■.:as -.-ere anv iiscj^sicr. cf shcrt ter:* tcr.i'crir.g? 



'.Vers =nv prc^-isicns f-r :r,e shon terr. Tx:nitcrir-5 of zr.e 

arprcpriaceness of rhe placereni? 



K-a' prcvisicr^s? 



o >.ei:- received the grcup 

o prc-.-idec for 2 less restrictive pl2C2r.er.t 

o thcrr-grJ-v ir-%-clvec po.rer.t5 in the prrcsss 

0 evtj^ncec treazive prcclec-sclvtr.g 

o ett , 



]^ -zr -iTZ j: ::ee:ir.i^ ■,ef':.* 

. . -er- pcTtr.C5 r-iir? :f the cpr;c?^ ivz^lzolc fcr rheir -"ill::? 



■ J ' Ves 

: Ar:er ■:^e:in^ 

— (-26 

'."o 

i z'cr-^l -eljzr.e .as -ade :3 :he rzr-^r.zi 

?;rer.:5 >ere i^jcec :2 zzT.zr\z'j>zt :r.frrr.a:irn iccu: :r.e >.-.il.- 

?irer-5 .ere 2i:<ec their leeiir^s xzcuz prcpcsec pLicenencs 

-r^rer.rs -ere ^iven ;xs;ti-.'e reir.rcrcer.er. : fcr tr.eir ccrr^er.tJ 

J::-.er 

:c..er 



. .'^as in ex::;-rLa::cp. ':rcvi„e--i :o :r.en :f -.rioc tr.ev 
-ere ji^^-.g.' 



:-sCT::e 



-r? t.ror.tj -it:-"::^ 



•.:rr e^t-^rr :: -;ir 



Ves, It 2 rr^-.'irj^ :ir.e'; 
> Hew T^ir.v Tpticr^*? 



.-.dec '.ith iT. 3CCor:jn_Ltv ic iee nii her t-'T: ;c::er 
HZ -'^ 



•05 student pinicipaticn e-ccurn^je--? 



_.;ec.-: 1.. tr:i: orp--- 
5rj^-jnt -as ^.-.trr-a^-cx: tt :ar::c::ar.t3 

if-Ccr-.: .as i:.Nec to zontriour^ ir.i 0 rrii : : or. xzc-cz her::e:f 
;r-C£nt -aj ii!<ec ~.i3/ '-.er ;^lir.^s iccut orcrc^er. tiacerer-.t^ 
• tuj.er.t -ai rivers :o5i:ive rouu'trcor.er.c for -.1= r.er oorrr.er.ts 



. , tr.e ■r.^jr.t i:5.<eci to 3 :^. or.N-i.-.ir.i ■ 



::a- J f-e 
vas Ti'^tir.:; * 



— * Tescribe 



rS 



i:: pcir.t3 zzrcr.^ ir.e boxes., 
rreser.iaricr. cf :esi 5c;:Tes 



5r-c;2r.t'5 social, er^c CI cnal needs, stren;tr^ 

Pres entailer. :f •«-Lfcr7:^ticr. related tc tr.e 
5raaer.t'5 ac^ .-rr^c r.eeds , strer^tr^s 

Preser.taticr. :;f :rher -^'crtaticr. aacut 
srader.t 

:i5CUS3icr. tf eli;ibilir/ for jpecial > :eci5icr./?-corr,erdation or. eli;ibilir/ ~ Ves 

Tiicassior. :f possible placer.er.tfs, recisica'Recorr.er.caticn . Ves ■ 

Diicassicr. zi general ecucatior^ goals ar.d 
objectives 

Ciscassior. of specific goals aad > -H? -^Titien? Yes ; N'c 

;c:ecti%-5s 

?^ccrr,er,datior. zi specific Lr^tracticr^l 
7:etr.ccs, alxssea , itc. 

Ziscassion cf plar. for eval'aatior. of 
progress after p.acer.er.t 



:Jbscrver No. 1: 



'Child's age 

3. Sex of child: \ 

Race/3 thr-ic Grr^isp: 
5, T>7e cf C^^e: S 



, • , ; 1 Xot ^iicibls, net ipprcpriars 

j Male i I reraie 

^ ; Slack | ! eiispciiuc i : Other Mincriry 

Schsc?iJ.ed R2-e%'^li:ati3n 

J Re-evaluaticn for change placer, r.t 
J Irdtial referral 

Scurcs of refcrrsJ. 



! Nca-Mir.orir/ 



Date cf referral 



Present Placsnent: 



(cede 1 for prir^r/; ccdc> 2 for ^'^y others) : 



: ] Mintal Retardation 
; ' Hard, cf Hear-ig 
:caf 

• : Sp'.^-a.^ Impaired 
[ V i:; 1 y Hand i caop 

V.'h:/ ua:- this case selectee? [Che-k all that sppl/J 

1 0..ild is severii/ har»dicarped 

^ Ciild :..> blL-^.d, deaf, cr seriously 
erjoj;i;..iaIlv disrjrbed 

' ': Td cal:.rxe the r.unoer rf iaitisl 
referrals and re-e^/aluaticr^ 

~" To :al.^r.cs grade level distribution 



, ] Seriously E.-:x3ticnall:/ Disturbed 

i i Crthcpedicallv urpaired 

) i Health L-:?aired 

i i Specific Lear::i:\g Disability 

; j N'cn-categorical 



iTo balorxe distribution cf handicoppir.g cmditior^ 
i' j Placement is li:<ely to be 2r. issue 
r3'>.e cf the firs: cases selected in 
~ Other (Sgecir/) : . 



I 



ERIC 



(Tc se ccrrl^jred cr.cs—rutsr t-.e er-i'j^.icr. is ccrrpiezed. 'Jse tr.e fili circulated ^rczz ir.e 

General Tcntents (Cteck all L":cluded) 
■ ^ Placener.cs to cars 
•j~ Grsdes/Reccrt Girds 

: General prcjrsss/siibjecc areas 5irrj:ries frca prior year* 
' Achaev'esrsr.r zssz resell i3 frcs pricr >'ears 
■~ Soci;:! r^5ZZT/ (73-79; 

. ^ ?sychoicgic:il e%-al-jaticn (73-'?} ?Cc=3lete "Tects" 

! Gliniciil e^'zluaticn ("-- '3 >Ccnn:le:5 "Tescs" 

1 y^dioil Report (73-73, 

i Teacher Reports (72-79) 

' Social histor:^' (pre Sept. 73) 

! 7s:''chc logical evaluatiar* (pre Sept. 73) 

[3j Glinical eN'aluaticn (pre Sept. 73) 

r ~ Nkjdlcil Pieport (pre Sept. 73) 

r i Teacher Reports (pre Sept. 73) 

■ : Specific jcals ar^ cb:ecti\-es (:*3-7='. 
: Ger^erxi goals and cbjectives (73- 

■ : Specific goals ar^ cbjectives (pre .;t. 73-791 
' , General seals and objectives (pre Sect. 73) 

: Reports frtn pre^/iciis places^nt r^e tings 

- ' Other 



Test .AiS'inistered 

! General .Achie^-esient Tests 



. Reading .Achlr.'err.ent Tests 



lI'] 
— 1 

L. .1 

iTi 

Cj 
CZi 
CI 

l~ 
L"J 

I'll 

I"] 

r. i 

LJ 

I I 

I _ I 



lotoi^Jo Ofailiu tiuilur/: Liicjjir CjJ*: 

r c » t J 

J jii-vicw l4»vc Iv^ifccut S«:Aic tur Che 

l*»*j-t.cry PVHil : Tc4t lUaU Skill* 
Io>t> cc ttdii^ Skills llTtiJ 

>k:tiv^(.jl :tdU^ A*.hic*caM;«4 Tcit 1*W^M 
.'ui:io'4^l ^..J.icvcinciit lest:* 

Ujn»ii»i .Uailuic:. {Viilltftt) 
l>fct I wi 1*10:110 Cur itic Severe!/ 



llkC C:*y Vo(A^ ii^.s;ct:k Lcntlal 

OtfiCl , 



J — \ wric-ui :>wlkJol Wl.icva^uC TcSCa 

, I boCcl kc^uiins liivcr.ror/ 

I I CiUtoniiA K^aau-ii TciC 

I I Coipacivo .^ilutci Test (CAT) 

f ] CJU^>^c^ci^slvc TesCi ot D^ic 
Skilli (CraS); R^rjJinp 

I ) u.rcli-SulUviUi RtfoJintf Cajucicy AJv! 

Adiicvcocnc TcsC^i 

t j CjCos HoCUinlclo RfiflJUg Tcac 

t j Cilaoro Oial B<:aJi»lt Tcics 

( I lowu Silcnc RcaJinj Tcac 

O '^•^^^ ^^"^ Slills (ITBS): 



o 

^i;tlOl)ol U*n A4:l»u-vcaciiC TcSCi: 
Kevins 

} ) Priioary R^aJin^ TciC: Aiioni 
•UhicvciP^t Tcata 

] j SUA Ai.. icvca.ail Series: RcJ*3uitF 
{ I Setiucncial issc» of tif actoful 
-- U» J^iJOiCic rtcvJin^ TcsCs 
ftcoJing Test 

I j Tlvc a>oi>crH:t^Jirc Di^junoacic 

I, j :nJ4:iiosCic RcaJuig Tost; Pitpil 
Projircss Scrica 

t 1 r,jtci H:Kllliop {Lrjainv: 
^i^i^rkjstic Ic.ii 

[3] Cray ■ Ocdl CiiaJuni Tests 

{~~) liCjjiloia kcoJiAif Test 

["^ lltonuiac lori;c Hcj.lini» Test 

Vjn Hj'i-ucn Ujohm thdistvc K*:aJini: S^;, Ics 

I } UiJe Kjjjiie A*.iilevc»cnt Testil RcoJlOjC 

t \ KooJc-.x;! KcjJtiii: f-Ustcry Test 

I ) OtI.cr 



ttircM i^;c'»v o Tests 

j J Aacruoi; School latcl ni;ci;Ce ScjIo 

[ " ) Artlinr 4'olut Scale PcrtoiBUJicc Iciti 

I I Bjyioy Scalss uf Ufoiit UcvcloiJacnt 

1^ CalitoniU Test ot KL-ntnl fUturlty (CT>M) 

CjltcM laiuU ii£cik:« Test 

I I CtlcJi:L> Tersta ot Priury ^L'ntal ALtUete:k 

I i iViliE^ia Test ot Kuntjl Mjturlry (C1>M» 

{~ \ Gjriicll'CoxQ PerfvrpuiiCQ Scale 

I { aivia-tlU Test of In:cllijefu:o or 
Protilca Solving Ability 

( I Detroit fcita ot* Lcjnitu^i A^itituJe 

I _ j U>jJciioiH;L-lLirrl s Di3teinjf Test 

I \ IJacBon-NclsOA Te:»ti ot »L>ntal Ability 

I 1 lliiley - NcbrusLa Test of Uamlni: 
AptitLkJcs 

I \ loihlBUjtJj-AiulcrsCn lntellij:cncc Tciti 

] } ta^lia-um-Finch IntolIi^erKo Teats 

I \ Lclter Intcnutiuul PorfoiVAXKc Scale. 
Arthur AklaptJtioji 

} \ R:Carthy Scaics of QiilJrcn*? Auilities 

I 1 Mii)nc:>oia Prc-S».?jool Scalo 

t j Nca-L.uii;\U{;c Test o^ Vorti^l Intel ligcAca 

I '" I Non^Seokkra Sntcil l^ciico Test 

( j Nan-Vc1t.1l Intel 11j;cjk:o Tcati for lieaf 
axki Keyring St^jcct^ 

I ' ' ] Xuvise^ St^ford-QLnot Scale. Fom L-M 

^ _ j Rc:vucJ Kcschlcr Iiuc' 1 ij^-ikce ScjIo 
for QiUdren (UIlC-^) 

I _ j Slos:tcn Intel lij^cAce Tcsl 

I i H.e Oj.ujli Tactile Block Dcsi^^ 
Intclli^ciwc 7c:>', for tlic ClinU 

1 j Weschlcr Prc'Scliool und Pruury ScjIc 
of IntolU^clk:o {'.fPl::!) 

f _" ' j Millt^tos Intel lii>::iico Tea; lor 
OiilUica with CVrfcciivo Visiua 

f 1 Oilier 
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ERIC 



1" ] /WJiHithciiaticfels 

I 1 teriQii Sdiuol AcliicvGot Teii: 

. ^ Cilifonii? AcliicvLMit Tests: 
ftitlioiiiatics Sivilb 

I j i:oii.|)ichensivc Te^t of Basic Slilh: 
Ariilniicltc 

1 ] Co(i|iouilii'c hvMV; Tcsi; 
Hilliaulics 

1 1 Ui Tot of Ikisic Skills: 
Aiillmiilic Skills 

j j Jr. \\\^\\ ihixil HjtliMtics Tcs^: 
koiu Achicvnucal Sorics 

1 ■ J iqM\ 

[ I Hiiluijutic AitaiiiiRciit Tests 

I *| Hiilicatics Test: HLGrawllil! 
ll.hiC iikills jpia 

j ] Hf[iu|iolii.iii AcliicveiDeiit Tost: 
Aiiiluxtic 

I I PitiMTiptivc ftitiiL-iiiaiiLS liivcnfuiy 
liiti'tira livjliiutiun Tests 

\J\ himy Millioiiutics Survey Test 

Sl(.'\ Ai1iit:v«iit Sci ics la 
AiillL'iiclic 

[ J Sliiiifoii! Aiiiicvorat Tests; 
Arilbiietic Te>[s 

I j ieils of Auiieiiiic i'rogress: 
Hillittuiics 

I llic S(^|itciiti.)l Test of 
LdiiL.'itiuiiiil I'lu^iei^s: Hilli 

[ I WiJe h\\\ic Aihieviwit Test: 
Hitlii;UllsTes( 



13 Ayre Sjiaic Test 

Q lieoiy IteveloiMtal Test of Visuai 
H)!or Intesrarioii [imW) 

Q BeuJcrVisid^UorCestaltTest 

[]3 [iciitoii Visiul Retention Test 

Q Cliiaso Test of Visual Discriifliiutioii 

I'rostig Dcveloi^ociil Test of Visi^l 
Percept iou 

Q Ihrris Test of Literal Ibrainance 

Q Kc|)liart Perceptual - ^ijtor Rating Giart 

Q totor- free Test of Visual rercentioa 

rerccptual Acliicverat I'ot^isTest 

j ] IVrcqitual Strcey Itatiiig Scale 

[ J I'liuiaiy Visiul • ^btor Test 

['2 i'lirdiie Peiccplual Molar Survey 

[ J llivni's Colonial Projiressi'.^: Matrices 

Q Sliiujerlaikl Screeiiiii}; Test for IJentifyiiii; 
Giildren with Lcaraiiig Hisabiiitics 

[_] Slosson ilrawiii;; Coord iiial ion Test 



Sotillicrii llaliforiiia i'iijiirc tlroiiiitl 
Visiul Perccjitioii Test 



□ 



Ariiona Articulation IVoficicncy St^ale 

Q liosion S|K?cch-Soid Discriiiiiiialion Test 

Q Carroll Test for Auilitoiy Couipielinision 
of bngiujic 

Q lieep Test of Articulation 

[_j lixporiinent Test of Coini^rebision anJ 
Linguistic Structure 

Q Hsiier Loi;coi Test oi' Articulalion 

Lj S'lill ^^i^ Picture Vocai)iilaiy Test 

Q (bhljiiii^rristoc Test of Articulation 

Qj Itooston Test of Lanjiiai;c licveloiMt 

Q IMinois Test of Psycliolini;iilistii 
;\l)ilities (ITPA) 

[j M\mU Screening and Deep Tesis uf 
Articulation 

[3 Hecliani Veibal Ui(,'uaj;c l)eifelo|«int Scale 

[_J Hortla^esteni Syntax S^reeniiin Tcsi 

Q Parsons Luiguajc Saiicilc Test 

□ PcaWy Picture Vocabulary Test {PiVr) 

Q Test of Aiiditory Coiii|ircliensioji of l;iiij;uai:( 

Q llic Riley Articulation anJ !Hinj;iiai;e 
Test, to, 

[j llie Teainlin-lhirley Tests of Artiuilalion 
Q ]h Utah Test of Uiiguage |)cvc!o[Mil 
Ik VerluL Lajipiiane Test 

□ (^tli^r 



KIC 



■Jrlicr 



iiKiijiiobnc Tests 

• Mm 

I J IV:vclo|nuc'iil;:l Test oi: f'iotor Iiue^ration 

[_ ] k'yercux lest c( bticuiity (.'uoiJiiuLioii 

[_ I IajvoII Ibiid-liyc rxjordiuatioii Tests 

I Minncsola ILi[c of toiipulation Test 

[ J Osci'tbk/'^btui" Troficiency Tc:>t 

I ) fiDuiliLin Cjlilumia Kinesihcsin am! 
Tactile I'ciceptiau Tes: 

[ J S(Xilhei« talifoinia Mi)toi* Accr.iacy 
lest 

) Test of hit or liciiiiinOTi 

[] ] Ihckail Wjlkiiig Test 

( J llie Tc^icliini: Kcsearch Hi)lor-!]cveioi)iiiCiit 
fH;alc 

» Visit.il 

|_ j A li t: Visii^u Tol for Ocular Ihiiisuuice 
I j Hairoga ViMul [:|ficicncy Scale 
I j Key:>ioiic Tests of lliMuCuInr Visio:i 

[ j MUM MiiutKUlai aiM BiiiDCular Vision 
Iveaiiiiii^ Te^t 

1 Sheriilaii I'uirJiaer Test of 
Visual ALiiily 

I { Stycar Vi:>um Test 

["1 Pic M) Test uf Vistulizat :an 

[ J Hie Arlaiitic City Hyc Test 

\"\ 'Ik hriisworlli'Minsell 100 !!ue-Tei.t 
for the l'.x;uiiiiiation uf Color Vision 
IhSu'iiniiMtioii 

I I Tiliims Visiuii Tebt 



[)iat;i)ostic Tests (continiied) 

[^n AjiJk:o Aikiioiuctcrs Test 

[_] Mlitoiy Discriiuiiiatioii Test 

AiKlitoiy rerccptioii Tests 

Q liviii SouiiJ Discriiiiinatioii Test 

Q '^^V^'^^^ ^'^^J Discrimiiu::;ou 
Test 

Q "t-'l^™ Aiulitory Hiscrimiiiatioii 
Test 

Q liollOil vViJionjcter Tests 

Q (ohlipjii-I-ristoc KooJcock Test of 
Aixlitoiy Discrimination 

Q i.iiulaiiiooJ Auditory Coiiccptualization 
Test 

Q New-Croup I'uic Tone llearinj; Tests 
r|] i5^yL*'ir llcai ing Tests 

I i Ik Ha^crs-tbstcllo Tests of 

Central A;Jitory Abilities 

[~| Tlic Massadiusctts llearini; Tests 

Q 'lie Oliio Tests of Articulation ajiJ 
I'erception of Soti:iils 

0 Oilier 

Q Bayley Scales of Infant IkvelojHXnt 

Q (illier-Aziisa Scale 

] Denver Dcveloixncntal Scrcerthig 
Test mi] 



HaiMiostic Tests (continiied) 



l)ia;;nostic indicators of Learning (DIAL) 

Pj Learning Acconipliiluncnt Trofilc * 
Diagnostic Ixlition (UP- 11) 

l_] Mixfiehi-IkicUioh Develoiniiental 
Scale for Blind I'reichoolers 

[3J M:C:irlliy Scales of Giildrens' Al)iiities 



[ J ^ietio;»olitan Reading Readiness Test 

LI Miimesota Test for Differential 
Diagnosis of Apimia 

Q Unpliy-liirrell Reading Readiness 
Analysis 

Q Peierseji 

n SI ingcrlajid Tests for Identifying 
Uiildren with St>ccifiL- i^'arning 
Disabilities 

Q Syslcinof fLilticultiiral riiualistic 
AssessixMit (SOKl'A) 

[J Trainable totally Handicapped 
Profile 

Q Other 



rci jinulit/ Tci!s/ 
t/nnal Clitiicjl liVjluiitjoib 

j Aibptive llclijviur Sciilcs 

I' I iWm /Vbptivc iJclMvior Scale 

[' I Tiiri;cl Bcli.ivior Scale 

[ ') h'lilor rruMcm lichavior 
Kbililiciition Giciklist 

I ] Dthir 

] lViulor'(;.i:iUlt Test for Kuiiiiii LhilJien 
! limit* li.ucjiories for t]u;iiU; lying 

I Ijlihiiiia I'lcscliooi SuciJl roaiiictciity 

j Cilifmiiia lydioloijical Iiiycntoiy 

] l\ililni;ua Tcst of Pci'Stiiul it/ 

j Chihlu'n'i Appcra'ptiuu Tc:>t {G\T) 

1 CliiMioii':) IjikilJod !i!;urcs Test 

"I lilt; Self ConcqJl a learner Sc:ilc 

J CK)|»c(Si(Jifh i^lf HbtaiD I11VCIUO.7 

j !^*vciciix l;IciK-iit.ny Stiiooi llchavior 

"t i:arly .'icliiH)l IVrsoiialily (Jticsliuiuiairc 

) (;iaiJi(iH'0|)io talc: A Trojcctivt; 
ISyrhoJiai'.iiostic (I'nS) 

J \\'u\h\ l-i[;i:rci Tcbl (b-ld) 

"j !k)U:iiuij liikMo: Tc:>t 

'1 i)oMi(! Tioc-rur:.on (llir) "fot 

I \\im\\ iiijure Drawiiit; Tciit 
"] M\ ,Sr. Tcr^uiulify ijjcstioiuuire 

q' t-lte:iiofi' lice As:i()ciaLioii Test 



IV'isoikiUty Tests/ 

^UilOver Draw-A-rersoa Test 

[2] MiiuicSDlaM'erceplo-Diaij'n'itic Te^t 

Q Mirjic:,ii[a Personality Fiofile 

Q rickfora rrojcctivc ricturcs 

[_ I Qujiy-Pctersofi Behavior Pioblew Checklist 

llosciiwei[! Picture Friistrat ion Test: 
I'om for Uiihlreii 

[__] Tciiiieyjec Solf l!oiicipl .Vale 

Q llie iVljeclivr Check Lists 

[3] 'llii-* He'aler LliilJreii's !ix;iis of 
Conirol Scale 

[__] llie 1:1 i:iir Test uf Psyciu'^ Organicity 
for Cliiiilren aiiJ Ailuits 

rj llic Picture World Test 

□ The Piers-Harris aiildven'sSeU 
Concept Scale 

I I Ik Horscliach Ti-st or ibrscliacli liikbiot 
Test 

[ J llie Self Ccjicepc as a Uanicr Scale 
Q '[lie Seven S^iuares Test 
iZj '"'^ ^^^^ !Mept Valiies Test 
TliCiutic A|)!>erceiition Test (TAT) 

QJ Torreiice Tests of Creative li^iiikiiij; 
Ability 

r] Vin^^Iaik! Social ^htllrity Scale 
r\ Other 



Vorajmnal TfSls 

I* I Ar ulraiiclcdiiiiciil Apt iliiue TcsK 

[j Ab:ic:isiiient of llireei iii'veloiHiK-iil lesl 

Attilikte-lnlercst /viial^sis Test 

L] ^'-^^'^"^^ Hcchaiiical (ioiiipreheiisioii T<*s( 

Q Career UiiJ;iiiCC 

Q Career I'lnurity inventory 

[H niatlcri;i's No.i-L'uigaai;c Prolcinicc 
KecuiJ 

Q Clerical Antitiidc Test 

Q Cox ^Uiiiiiiical anJ tamal lests 

I j Detroit Waiiical Aptilmle lixajiiiiiatioii 

Hanagan Aptittdo Classification Test 

1"^ Cueist PlcUires htcrest inventory: 
Deaf iv.nz 

Q Cericral Aptitiule Text Bnuer/ 

Q ifcll Gcaijiationa! Interest S;ip;cy 

|~J !ii;cnioiy of Vocaiional Ijiterests: 
Acoiii National /\jUitiKlc lests 

Q Kiider General Interest Survey 

[^"j Kiider Pieference llecoru: Vocational 

Q Occupational Interest Su: v/ 

[n SIW Clerical Ajititudes Tis' 

Q 'flie !)ailcy Vocyiioiial Te t 

r] The Jastak-King Work Sa-nple Test 

[n llie Vocation*!.! Plaimuig !iiv. : 

Q] Vocational Inte'esi uikI Sophist ic:.t ion 
;\ssess)]iciit (I): 'teurdcd A-lole-xents) 

[j hide to'ig'j ^yjiiojiiwit S;iiiip" .^t 

□ ^'^her ^ 



Apttttnte Tests 

Al>s tract Uc J SOI ling: Ui ffeiciU ial AjJtituJc 
Test 

I ' ] Acailt mic AjiCituJe Test 

[~] Aconi NLiiional Aptitutic Test 

Analysis of lujanuiig rotcatial Test 

PJ] lioclua Tests of Basic Concepts 

I'J^ Cognitive Abilities Test 

lin i-^pc^'iit ive lYinury Tests 

|'~| Ifeiiiiis Test of Scholastic Aptitixie 

[~| lletrjit Tests of I.eaniiiii; hivcnioiy 

[ j ii.urral Aplitutle Test Battery 

) (lillihmJ Learning Totential 
r.xajninat it}ii 

j j I UriLixxi- Nelson Teiits of ^k:utai 

/^>ility 

I ^ Illiiu>is InJex of SclK>last5c Aiititixle 

[~] Jr. iSclioi^siic AptitiKle Test 

i J KnJilj;u:!i: 'jit'erb'ju Measure of 
Acailciaic I'ovc-ntial 

I _J '^*-t»*^i>*ilifiiii UcaJiness Tests 

[ ] .Siu\ lli^h .*^*>chool S*luccuicnt Tests 

["I SllrV Piiiiiiiry ft:ntal Abilities Test 

[ ) STS lu!iic;U ional ifcvc Ioj)fnenlal Series: 
S<:!iolastic Aptitude Tests 

[ ^] Screen inij Test of AcaLieinic i^adiness 

[_~J '^^^ ticneral Al>ilities 

j^'J Oilier 



Z-i [sir.zi Sepierrier 19"5} 



Actio:: 
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Cenera: Ins tructlcr.s fcr Cecisicn C-^rts 

:vor:< rhrcugh each of rhe fcur pages for eac-: coie circlL-g :he r.ooroDriace -es3c-se. ^-^c. 
5r.ee-^ are :o represent the sun rocal of :he decision-nkir.g ever ail :he* ^etir.g on a ra^e! 
i,iee .raining .-ianuiai.] 

._.Jf.^:f:2^-i5* ^''^^^-^^ referral vi^h r.o prior placer.enrs, i.e.. en-ring ^z^^v^.z, or a 
.r3.^.er oi-cenw frcr. anotner district, substirute the -^-ord "decision" for "-lanse'^ "be 
^ crjnge an issue?" ar*d ccinplete the questions. 

. ^ ^ branch that is appropriate for the decision vcu cbser\'ed, add a b-anc'-^ and 

.abei it. oemg consistent with tenaincicgy used. Cnly alter the charts when it is absolutely 
nec ss ssLT'f' . 

''^'^r'''^^^ •-y^V^'^ ^-^^ ^'-^-^ '-^^'^ con?letec a criteria list for each 

5e..e.^c, ^w>'pe, Duilcmg, ar^ class option considered. The .luroer of lists will \-arv w-rh -h- 
?^^\ "f F'.Seneric. Tr?e, buildLng and class were all the sacje discussion/decision le \ 
.•frs. .Apple's ^elr-uontained ED Cass at Trenton Eleoentarr School), then one chart ^.ould t^- 
:ice.^ 12 .a:re tnan one option was considered '^Ithin those lev^els and/or the generic discjss'cn 
was aistmct :ron tne Trze discussion, >-cu -^li need to cc^lete ^re charts. 

Should it -j-z^ier. that you worlc through the decision c.^.arts and have not consleted a 
-ist ror eacw o. the separate aecisions irade and options considered, olease corole-c- t--'r'* 
list ror the tissmg eler^nts. * ' 




Rc-cvaluatica aiul no " No 
chaiii;c is conU'iiuiIatd. 
Cuqilcic "Cntcna 
List" for tiiscu^i^ioii of 



Hisikr of ftiuoib \i\\k\\ were serioui cctenJcrs? 



No oprioib uijisiik-icc 
l:<l'ila:i; 





hajuiicappinij 
coiiJiuoii 
I 



Q acaJcii'iic 

Q social/behavicral 

[j [ilr/sical 

□ 



Go to "IkiilJiiig Cunjjc" 

2 or isore 
I 

hliy wore 2 or mrt opiiutis con^ltlcreti? (dicck aii) 

Q ^ccJ to clarify stuJear/progru.': niarch 

|~[ Siuuent's needs indicate mc [\m one 
proi;raiii appropriate 

[J StuJciic is uailUpl/ lianJic; jpcc! 

LJ ^'^^tinial Jisaurcmat within schoc! systcoi 

'.her (specify) Q ^^^'^'^^'^^ preference different 

from sc!icx)l^s 



otiier factors co;isidcred? 
i 



□ Ofhcr 



Cocf lete Criteria i.ij: 
for this .option, listing 
the 0])'; factor considered. 



I 

(kplcte 'Criteria List" 



Go to "lyjie diajige" 



Criteria considered uitlj ie[!aiu 
to each option 

r>oq)lete "Criteria List" for each option 
Khicl; was a serioiis contender 



Wiai were Lhe critic^i factors ihl favored 
the option selected over the others? {liili 
SaMrize reasoning) 
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Go to "iyi)e QioDjjc" 



S(.;i]rce:* 

QICL- 

i 
I 

to "Type Chan,i;e" 

* Source box will he used to indicate if the 
observation or \h) IN inlerviev,' wiS the 
soiirce. If intervia, person (sole) inter- 
viewed will be co^loJ, 




Yci, hut i^x Jibciisbion 
discussion, lb to "UiiKliiH; 



fiuicr of (Vtioiii which wcro serioib coiitcnilcrs? 



Just Discussed 




Priiiuiy Basis for Jircisioa? 



/ 



/ 



[clujiLilUy (Iccisioiij 



y 



liaiiJiCajipi:it> 
coiulitioii 



stuiunt's iiucds 

Q academe 

r] social/Wiavioval 

Ciliei' !ac:ors coasidere'i? 



Oiher (specify) 



Go la "Ikiilding Gkuijic^' 
"2 or liore 

Miy were 2 or li^re options considered'/ [ckd all) 

QNccd to clarify sti^ieiit/prauraiQ ;iiatJi 

[nSUklent^s needs indicate uore lliaii ojic 
;;:o;;raa apprapriate 

QStiiueni: is iiailtinly handicapped 

Qlnrcnial disanrcciiiciit wiihia sdiool syskia 

QPa/ent ur student preference different 
from scliool's 

□ Ott:er 



Criteria considered with rei;ard 
to each option! 



Co^)kic criteria list 
for this option listing 
the one factor cojiSidt:red. 

I 

Ik) to *lt;ii!diiig Ganije;' 



^cofii|)lete "Criteria List*' 



ik) to ''I<uild:nu 0;ani;e" 



(i)iii|)!ete ^'Criteria List" for each option 
wli^ch was a serious o)ntendcr 



Miat were liio critical faciois thai favoid 
tiiC ojilioii selected over the others? (!.is(/ 
Simrizc reasonini;) 



n 



(ia to "Eiiiiiiiiig Cliannc" 
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yes, but 

! (i to 'C:ss Ciaiwc" 



i\0 




I'riiiiry i^^jis for 



;ui> t!:ii) the oiily t)i;ilain[; in tliij ilistrici wiili 
lor tliu iii.udil? 



t 

i 



i;:ilY line in 
Jisirici 



tore tiui oii^ 
I in dbii'ic: 



(;uy :>-;re I or iii^u'e biiiiciiiijs coiisiiicrai? 

Q W :o clarify stikicnt/proi;: niatch 

[j Si'jJeiitS nctiiis indic:itc r^re lliar one 
pro\;ra]!i ::;ip:*opriate 

[j StuJciii is r^mitiply haiiilicappcd 

liitoraal disagMiicnL w'^liiu scliool ^po^ 

Q l^^rciit or stnJcnt preference liiffercn: 
I'rom sciioolS 



□ 0:-r 



thily one H!l!i oiMiiii^s? 



r 



iiiiy iliis i>:irticular builJini;? 



Source 



Criteria considered with regard 



to eachbiuldinj; 



Coinjiletc "Criteria List" for each building 
w'aich was a serious contender 

I'/liat were l!ie critical fiictors that favorer 
t!ie huildiag selected over the others? (Lis:/ 
SiKiiiiiiri^e reasunini;) 
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SonrceT j M | 



Go to "Class Jianije" 



w;i:> clibiiraoiii/scliedulo of 




criteri: list kis alreaJy 




a special sdioo!? 




fx^Diplctc '^Crireria Lisi" for each rcijiilar 
cJiicatioii cliibS (or tj^ttip ol: classes] and 
for each special Daication class'* 



Yes. ' 
"Crireria Us:'* 
shoulJ have bccii 
coiiipktcJ for the 
seleciiuii of tiie 
hiiiidini;. Wien 
"List" js CCJiipict;;d 
stop. 




No, placcECf): is in 
several t/i^es of 
special etocioii 
classes in rcijular 
school, tenlcte 
"Criteria Lisi*' for 
each.* 



No, placMi: is ii: one 
self-cojitained class i:i 
regular school. Cca^iletc 
"Criteria Lis:.^ 



«If the class selected is tlie oniy one b the intiidini; aiiii/or the 
building or generic decision is identical to rhe class decision, 
i:ulicatc on the criteria list. 
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' Srjdcr.t's sccial/reha-.'lorzl needs 
Test rssTil:^ 



Specific 



zr^^ 



::cr.-exijter.ce of plscsrnsr.ts ir. disrricr: 

A-.-ailabiiir/ cf s^rpler^itar,^ ser/ic2S 
Av-silacilir/ of aides 




L^.g :-m eff 



Zurifiec iinu^-: feller-^-'-;: r^sticy 



ci Srecifir^: Z<ir.tTzz T^-^ Specific Scr- L-.^rz ?;eci: 

Classes Scr/idule 



5:^:der.t' s 5cci^; berji^ricral needs Cc:r=s:is : 

Sr^r.t's physidl r.esds/atTrirutes 
rjsidicsrcir.g ccr.diticr. 

7er:ornznct ir* r^st plicersr.ts 

?TzxirjiT/' zz sciidsr.t's herns 
Ccst 

:u3p,-exii:rrr.c,=^ ple^enisr-ts zlszrtzz 
*fcr.-exist2r*ce ef placsr^tr.ts cucsiie of district 
.V.'ailabilir/ of surplerj^ntcrr serrizzs 
Availabilir/ cf aides 
PtOs^th:^ characteristics 



rict rt-ici^ist 




Scurcs : 



Specific 



"•'-•C2:-::'s scci2j..'':eh:i%-icrcJ. r.eeds 

H:r:d^c::c7ir.5 ccr.diiicr. 
r-rfcrrnr.ce ir. present placsrsr.t 

Test r?r^il:5 
Trcr.sporTcricr. . 




H±:citicnal >.:irr. :c child 



1:S3 cf -rsLlir/ 



.Clarified nrcu^r. :cilcw-j= jussticn^: 



Classes 



Specific 




~ rrr^ical harr: "c ethers 

~ Phvtidl ham viild 

~ £d:xaticT:2i rjirr. :c others 

~ EdiicctiCTia; har::: :3 thild 

;^lher -arr. ir^Zi 
' Less zi ^bil-T/ 



IC- 



Hrucsni's acadsr^ic -sees 

ice Li prescr.t c ;.:j:2:n£r-" 



Test r?sii.rs 
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:cr.--xi5t3::c:* pl^csrrsnis cut^ifji of iLszzi 
A'-'ailibilir' cf rjrrl etr.cn tsr/ services 
Availacility of ^dss 

rc;nilv pT-f^r*r.C5 
^-.coL r-^s-sa 7T-ferer.C2 
r3=iLlr/r.c=s ccr.diricn5 

rj£C ^.^^:^ :icr, fr^m r.cr.-diszztzz specialist 

jrract cn fu=u.lr 

Starrs 

?hv3icil :-uirr: to ethers 
rh'^icai r.irt: tc tr.ild 
cd*^a:tcnai r-art :r ctners 
IdLxatirris-l iiarr! thild 

; :t:ier -i^rr zTJili 

. -ffect^ 
r-vtnttv.^.crs 



Srjdsr.z'j scci^;1:ehavioTal needs 
rerfcrr^r.ca in present placsr^sr.t 



5c— 

Specific 



Schedule 



Openings 

.'im-existenc? cf place.-rents Li di^rric: 
:o:-exi5t2nce zz placements cursids of di< 
.V.-ailabilir/ 2f supplerujr.tir/ ser.-dces 
A-.-ailzbilir7 of ^des 
Prcgrza characteris-ics 




rhrslcil hurr. :o others 

rhrsi^: ^:ir::: :3 child 
Hduciticr,2l h3.rr: ctr.er:; 

Sducstirn^ :3 zhild 



less :f -roilir^ 
Icr.g terrr effecis 



Clarified v.r:i-rh fcllr.-'jn rjesticns? 



2:'-^ for Criteria li5t 



3 » ccr^iier^c: did r.ot ar^js f^: zr agair^c 

jLj^re^ :c whetr.er thii a pcsitive 



-r: ^, -H. 



Le-.'?l5 of 5: 

Generic - 1. P^^^r 

2. r.e^j-.ar Class -v-Lth j-.clo^s ser/icss C-C teacher; 

3. P^^jlar Ca5S '^ih ir.cC^s services ;rc zzili) 
Pjs^'^ar ar.d P.escurce 

£. 5eli-ccn:air.ed * pj^g'jJ.ar 

5. Self-ccr.taL".ed, ^e^ar sc-^l cairzLLs 
Self- OCT. tair.*d, Special ?^±lic schcol 

3. ?ri'/^ts :ay Scr.ccl 

5. :^sidential Sctcci, ?i±>lic 
:c. .^ider.iial Sc^,cci, Privat- 
11. Hospital 

Placerisr.t discussed usir.^ orJ./ ^e-'ieric ^ar^cries. i.e., cr.e of tJ-.e r.velve listed above 

T>7e - rlac£r.er.r i'L5CJ:ssed --sir.? a ::<Teiis tine -ion '--izhir. the 12 categories . e.g.. bv Tf-ze cf har.dica.T:oir,«; 
condition or severir/ level: ^t:} seif-ccr.tair.ed vs. z2 self-cor.tadr.ed" "scr.col for oildly retard'ed ^ 
vs. scr.ccl for ::rc£raiel/ retarded/' 

Scecific Buildir.? • Buildir.g r.enticned by n2.T.e. 

Scr.e specific classes - 5cr.e of the srjde.it's daily routine is :<r.c.*Ti. 
Hr.tire class schecule - .CI cf s rodent's daily routir.e is IciCt^ti. 
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''i'r.^r- wi5 riii child pL^cf^- 



^ ^^g'lLar diss -wi-^* L-:cl:-S3 se—ces tesc-.er' 

r^^j^ar Class ^.-it.^. L-dass fer.-icss [tc c-jLld;; 
^j?g'jlar ar.d 
_ Self-c^r.tair.e^i ' ?^^J.ar 

Self-ccr.:air.eQ, Special public schccl 

?ri\-at2 :t/ Sc>.<::ol 

P^siaencial £ch(:^cl, ?jblic 

?5sidential Schccl, pri-.-ac^ 
~ Hospital 
■~ Hcr«bcu:d 

'.vas the r/pe cf ah:^.^-^ 

" ?ic thar.^* 

Mc prior plaC2::ijr.: 
- .'-o biiaidir.g ah^ge, r.cv-e ts a ^^crs restrictave class 
" N'o building o.3r*5^» :no\-^ to a less restrictive class 
:3Z -'^ buildir.^ chaT-?^, class change but r.o ar^^.ge in restrict iver.ess 
"""^ Building crjin^«, r.c ahange in r^srricti'.-er.ess 

Bualding change f ^'-'^ -3 a :xt* restTaCti'^-e env-ircrjr.ent 
Building Chang-. ta a less rsstrictive en\'irrrrjer.t 
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Will diild be providc-d -^Ith cpporrjnities rcr L-.teracticn ^-itr. :he nc?.-r;^-dics:ped? 



.Vc 



= ; Attends ^-eguiar school , regular zlzss zll cc>: 

Attends regular school ^ tart of c^/ in regxiljr cl?5s 

rj: ■"■•^^^-^^ --Tulcr sd:ccl, net ir. sny regular educ^ticr. classes hrt in rv:dldins >dth ncn- 
hsni '.^.ripvc peers 

,~Atteiids specix?J. school cn csctiis ;vlth a regular school, net in 2n)' reg^jdar ecucztio^. 
classes but vrica non-handicscped pe^rs for part of school day 

' ~ J Attends speciiil school (separ=^te carpus) tr%it with nxs:-handic3Dped ^eers for rjart of 
school czf 

Att^ncis residential school (Spec:^' opportunities for interaction: 



-r* ror what? 

r]j AcadenrLc subjects, all 

■ Acnr:rn.c s^-ibjecrx, scirs 

: : Art 
i 'yi:sic 

; \ ?^o^ical ecucaticr-i 



i I Lunch, resce^s, or asf -nbi/ 

: ' ETtra-curricular acti'/ities 



If this ir^TTsricr. is r.ot a\-^abie rhrou^- cbser.'szicn, elicit thro'-.e". ir.tsrriew aftsr ti'is EE? is ds</sicpec.. 
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LEA Data Sheet 



Source 



Name of L£A 



rotal ?opulation*^_ 
rthr.ic 3reakdcr.NTi 



urban 
I I suburban 
I I rural 



Hispanic 



'i Ncn- Minority 



Per C™\ca income: 



Sch'^oi-ag.i Population iSiges 6-18) 



-cta T3Dy sr-ients oarticipated in special education and related serv^ices? ^ 
rUse data suoniitted t. SEA tor .aPP application.) Complete attached Table 
Nuc±-er of: 

Elementar SchOTls 

.'unior/Middls Schools 

High Schools 



Special Schools 

fattach nanies of schools in each category.) 

Average Daily ^rolLTient (Reg^^^ Education] , 

Average Daily Attendance (Reg'^^.r Education) 

Average Daily Enrollment (Special Educationj 

Average Daily Attendance (Special Education) 

fHov; are these figures computed, e.g., is there double counting? ]_ 



of Januar.' 19"9 the number of out-of -district special education 
c lacements . 

\'ur*-e- 0^' out-of -district students provided special education and related 
"^'er/ices^-.virhin thi5 district (spend over SO-s of their day in your HA' s 



-.05t recent data a^'ailafale for sill questions. 
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Nbst Commonlv Used Non-District Placements 



N'on- district 
j Program (Name] 



> 



a' 

00 



Handicapped Number 
Population j Currently 
Served I Placed 



Remaining 

Placements 

Available 



o 



i I 



.^re tnere any ertra- district agreements operating? 

■ f ! 



Their natu" O^ith whom, ror what number o£ children, etc.] 



. Scuri 
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Children 3er\^ed in Different Placement Options: 
(Complete Table 4j 



Source 



Special Education Staff: 
(Coirslete Tables 1^, 23, and 2C) 



.4f 
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LEA Finance 

Local district expenditure for regular education: 





3-3 ^'ears 


6-17 years 


18-21 years 


State 








Local 








Federal 








Other 











Total 

Local district expenditure for special education: 





3-5 years 


6-17 years 


18-21 years j 


State 








Local 


-^^^ — -^^.^ 






Federal 








Other 











Total 

Does the state reLTiuxsement system carry irxentives or disincerxtr 
certain tv-pes of placenient? . 
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LEA Placement Policies 

(To the maxiniuin extent possible, this form is to be completed based on ;>n:itten 
inaterials requested from the LEA. Gaps m.11 be filled through verification/ 
clarification questions addressed to the Director of Special Education, the 
Placement Coordinator or a representative.) 

N^terials requested: 



> 
'J 



* > 

'Si u 
X 



Si 

C X 
C V 



I I Manuals detailing placement procedures 

I I Placement Menos 

I I Fomis used in placement process 

I j Training manuals related to placement 

I I Evaluation reports examining placem.ent 

I T..FA program plan (submitted to SEA) 



i 1 



1 Other (specify) 



Source 



>\hat has been the history of Special Education placement policies in the 
district? . 
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Soul 



Does IE.\ have a ;^itten LRE policv^ statement? (distinct from the state's) 
i ! Yes i I No 



Does LEA. have a ^^itten definition o£ LRE? 
□ Yes □ No 

L^What is it? . 



Does the LE\ Iiave written placement pi-cceciiTesr 

Ll] Yes 

i ! Vn 



I£ yes, wiio has access to copies of these 
OTOceduies? 
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:3 



I Special Education Adni'iis 
non-t;aching staff 



tr;'itive/ 



All Special Educa"* .on stat:; 
Regular Educatior ./Caff 
Parents 

Others Cspeciv, ■ 



-^If no, hov/ are pl-\-. r^.- t procedures comnr^nicatec. 
: ; In-service train ing 
, Informally 

' \ Other [S'jeciT/] 



Is there available ^ -r.^. \:en list o£ .LEA placement options? 



I les I i yc 

' ^ Are thes^'.' -lacenient optior^s organized and delivered consistent with 

a conti-' :.. .: of services model? 

^ ;5 □ No 

•rVho is responsi-:' ..o for follow- iro on a case after a placement decision is 
made? ^ 



Ho"v is the ?.p r -'.priatenevs of a placement evaluated (after placement) ?_ 



Kcw often are t-lacc i-^^t decisions revie^Nred? 



How oft/:. 1. a- 5tT-Ldent re-e\'a2.uated? 



Has the LHA modified existing placements in any way over the last se^^ral 
ve-^.--^? Does the IIA have resources to modify its existing placements? 
C: adding teacher aids, moving classes, etc-) 



■'Vithin .-ne LH.\ are Placement policies determined centrally or does each 
re'^icVschool establish its otvti procedures? 
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Does LEX have ^^Titten policies on tit; following? 
Student participation 



I£ so, what are they? 



Parent DarticitJation 



Extra- district placement 



Private Diacement 



Criteria to be used in evaluating options 



PiovidLng cpport^jnities for interaction ^^Ith non-handicapped (apan 
from LRE statements) 



Criteria for nicve to less restrictive environment 



Due process, appeals 



Involverr.ent of Tiedicai personnej 
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Written poliq/ on: 

Transfer students (temporary placensnt^ 



Criteria for eligibility for handicapp 



Source 



.tions 



Are advocac/ or parent gro^Jps concern^ -th handicapped children active 
in the LE\?' vVhich grouDS and whose in'u .ests dc they represent? 



,\re professional groups active in the LR^.? Have they influenced the 
'weioTDnient of placement policies? How? . 



Dees the LEX consider any of its practices particularly good or atypical? 



Source 



is the histoid- o£ Advccacv- or Parent Groups working for special 



>Vhat 

education reform? 



Hcw- have professional groups Influenced the envelopment or special education 
Dclinies in the state? ■ — 
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Attach or draw a flowchart outlining the sequence of placement procedures 
within the district. (See exanple which follows.) Include if available, tLme 
larse becveen ni-etings, total t'iir.e allocation, tl..a of ineetings, etc. 



Source (5) : 



e:ca:^iplh of pucbe^nt procedures flo^a'qlart 



i Regular 



I Referral to | 
i School Screening | 
i CoiinTiitte^__J 




No 



rDisgnoscic 
I Evaluation 



School level 
eligibility and 
piacenier't MeetLng 
Eligible? 



Mo 



?l3c.r.sn^ in 



A, 




^\ 

Central le-/?i \ 
'.Out or 3istr:.ct ' 



4 



\ 

?l2C=«nt in 
?Txv-ate or \ 
\SZ2.z^ Facility 



\ 



[' School level 
\ IHP :Tieetu:g 
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L liaiiie 



,sed ill tiie ia I'iie referral-ro-nlaceiiient process, Describe its piirnost, 
iist he iireseiiial/coiii'iiled for i!ie iiieetin^ and speciiy any stan-^ing coiiit:ee iiobers 



>::i)ose Info mat ion fembers 



Source(s) : 



Attach or drav an organization chart which reflects the special educaticn 
a(±riLnistrative hierarchy within the LEA. .Also indicate the relationship ber.veen 
reg'jiar education and special education. 



bcurce : 
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Does the SE-\ 3val-Lic.te the LE^- with respect to the LRE provision or the La 
If yes, '.vhit criteria dees the SEA. use? 



:s anyone in the LEA responsible for monitoring placement procedures? '.Vho? 
'ow often? '.vh.at criteria are used? . 



TRAIXIXG THCHsICAL assistp^ich 

Ha5 i::5er;:-:e training beer rcvided on neterr-ining place-e: 



It for handicapped 



^'irce 



\e5 



No 

>anv net? 



•.vho : ;.■ ■ "■ ded- - the 5 tz. ce 



l:.-.'::?-^ ■•■•hen, tu whom, hov often^ 



Does :he LE\ ha\-e a need for traiiiirig reiatec to placerr.e t? v;ho shoiold 
receiv- it? ^ . 



EKLC 



AEJITICXAI CCXC5^;S 



has the L£.\ i^^^:\zei LiLc? >-rn3,t barriers have hindered plac'.---;en : Ln 



ie least restrictive envircrjr.ent appropriate 



i Scurf 



\,r.ex doej the LE\ ccrsider good placement practices? V^^y? 



• fnaz has - .cilitaL^<i goo-l claceir-ent oi-actices? Hc^ the I^^^ s S -ate taken 
any actions such :s technical cssista.-.ce, aionito-ir.g, fur.ding ^or special 
orcject', wh'. h have been helptvlc 



hat is rhe hiScor>' legal acuivir' rel-ced to contested educational 
placer^ents'^ > 



ecisicns hav- been a. ^.ealed this year: 
(pe-. ^.xt of total decisions) 



Since 1976? 



Have :ne arceals ccncenie.- private placement? 



EKLC 



Describe any extra-or dinar-' policies cr practices 



ERIC 



Source Cs ] 
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SE.-\ Data Form 

State 

Tctal Popularioi '^ 

School -age ?opu-.aticn 'ages 6- IS) 

Hew nianv svadents Darticinated in special educatior. and related ser^dces? 
(Attach' copies of 1979 AP? Table 3.) 

Number of LE\s and Intennediate Units in State 

Nunter of LEAs and Inter^nediate Units which provide special educa-:ion and 
related sei^'ices 

Average Daily EnrolLnent (Regular Education] ^ 

Average Daily Attendance (Regular Education) 

Average Daily SnrolLT.ent (Special Education) 

Average Daily Attendance (Special Education) 

[How are these figures ccinputed, e.g., is there double-comting? 

] 

Hov T.ar.v 39-313 project- based progra^p^ are in operation witliin the state? 



Hew 7.any childre.- are these programs serving? 

0-2 ^'TS. 3-5 >'rs . 5-17 yrs. 18-21 >'rs. 

Menta^Lly Retarded 
Learning jisablec 
■^noticnally Disrj;bed 
ether Health Lupaired 
Crthoi^edically Impaired 
Visually Handicapped 
Deaf 

Hard of Hearing 
Speech Impaired 

''"'Refer to most recent data available for all questions. 



Conrple^e rhe folicivl-ng table- 



Source 



9^ 



: State Accredited : 
' Prograjn i 



Handicapped 
Populaticn Ser^/ed 



Current 
?iacen;ents 
Available 



j j Don't 
Xo j Yes j Know 



Kovv Mar- 



How r-^x^nv srjdents are -receiving special education and related ser/ices cut o: 
state^ ' , 



Teacher.' -u-p 11 ratio in Reg^-ilar education ^Jise M)c) 



Oildrer. Ser-v-ed in Different ?l3.cenent Oc't 
" 'attach TabVe 4, .A??: 



Scecial Education Staff: 

i'attach Tables lA, 23 and 2C) 



Source 



^tate-vide expencirure for regular ecucaticn: 



1 Q . - 



State 
local 
rederal 



er 



Total 



State-wide exoendirure for special education: 



State 

Local 

Federal 

Other 

Total 

;Vhat is the fundi-g fomula used to rein^urse local districts 
education? 



:cr special 



:oes the rei:riurse-ent svsteir. carr:. anv incentives or d-lsLncentives for 
certaLn r^-pes of piacenient?_ 



ERIC 



i 



fie T.a.xirtis extent doss ible, existojig State Education Ageno; aocLsr.ents , 
5-0 as traininc manualo, -monitoring and reportLng foims, ?roceaiiral gui^e- 
'•■-es and clariricaticn -eir.oranda, snd the .A:^S Content .Analysis or .AnnL:ai_ 
^^c^-am ^l2r^ -.vill be --sed to deteT7?d---e the required irJroimation. Ahen tnsre 
IS TdssLns Lniotrration, a follow-u? i-.tervie-,v -.vill be conducted witn tne 
State Director of Special Educa-ion or other appropriate ScA star^., 

STA3 PLAC3ENT POLICIES 

/.hat has been tl.-.- h:itor>- o£ Special Education placer:en-: policies wi-im tne 
State? 



Sourc-1 

y 



i 



Is 




I 



Has zhe Least Restrictive Environiiient component of the law effected state 
irccedures? If /es, hciv? ^ . 



EKLC 



I 



Are :)lacen:ent rolicies deierninec a: the staze level and disseminated to the 
Dees each LL-\ develop its cv^r. policies? 



Source 



I 



V.hat kind :f special education data does the state collec: frcm the 
a reg^jlar basis? CCbtair. copies of the foiTr.sO 



on 



loes the iEA -cnitor application or the LRE principal to educational place- 
r^ents"? 



\e5 



net? 



^ Is there \Titten pclic/ which deta'.ls procedures for 
ncnitoring? 



No 



-> Hew is SEA xcnitoring structured? 



EKLC 



•>'ATio ccnducrs iri.onitcrir.g site visits? 
fTeaTi r.enifaers: - Snecirv- roles j : 



i Sc:iT^ 



bvKcw often are monitoriiig site visit^^ 
condUwCted? 



SEa evaluate ilA hi zer^ns of meeting the LRE prcvisionr 



-lOT cces tne 
'Include criteria specified.) 



t^ken if the ljzA does not '^.e^ 
rred? Anv or 'vhy not? 



e\'aluation recu ir err.cn ti? Has 



EKLC 



Do state documents include procedures (required or recoinmended] for 
evaluating the appropriateness o£ a srudent's placement? [After the 
student is placed] 



Source 



Yes 



■^'rtliat are the procedures' 




-> List the criteria 



ERIC 
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mUNING AND TECHNICAL .ASSISTANCE 

Does the state provide T/TA related to detennination o£ educational 
placenient? 

□ No □ ^es 

I 

' > How are l£A needs deteiTidned? 



\vhat is the history o£ Training and Technical Assistance related to Special 
Education placeTnent sponsored by the SEA? 



v\nat type o£ arrangements exist for provision o£ T/TA services? ^Vhat 
institutions or individuals usually provide T/TA to LEAs? CRol^s) : _ 



How often has T/TA related to LRE been provided? 



vrno have been the recipients of the T/TA? How were they selected? 



Source 



ADDITiam CONCEKnS 

>sTiat are barriers to placement in the least restrictive environment 
annronriate? . 



'.Vhat factors facilitate eciucational placement in the least restrictive 
environment aDDroririate? \ 



;vhat is the history of legal activity related to contested educational 
Dlacem.ents for handicapped students? ^ 



2, 



ERIC 



APPENDIX C 



TRANSCRIPTION OF FIELD 
STAFF DEBRIEFING 



ERIC 



Ms. : I st^.rted off with my overall i.Tipression. The ^^^sz 

outstanding thing to rr.e was the staff that w& were working /ritn, ':';,d: 
they were extremely dedicated. They weren't necessarily always ccing :ne 
right thing, Dut they always meant well. And^they were also extreme'. y 
overworked. And I think that's getting in the way of some of zhe intent 
of the law. They're just unable to accommodate (inaudible)- 

My state has, I would guess, a continuum. It seems to have ava^^lable 
somewnere in the area eve^^ything that's listed on the BEH chart. 

But they tended to do or at least as we saw, there tended to be a 
list of resource ser/ces. That seems to be one of their favorite ways 
of accor:inoGati ng students. 

Because the districts are very close together, the large and the 
small district farm out the medium and the small districts farm out to 
the large district. And within the large district, they have four 
special public day schools, several of which are on regular school 
campus. Although there is no inter-action between such a school and the 
regular school . 

They could look and see them, but they really don't seer; to have made 
any effort to get together. Special schools are for seriously involved 
children. A lot of multiple handicaps, seriously physically involved and 
mentally retarded. And they're strapped into their chr^i-s and everything 
else. So it would be quite an effort to get them involved. 

They're very seriously involved kids, tat they did put them on the 
Dus like the other kids. 



^Is. : Do they come on the regular busses with them? 

Nis. : No, they have their own special busses. 

Ms. : Don't eat lunches or anything? 

Ms. : iNo, (inaudihle). Which seems sort of a waste o 



construction and architecture, but that's the way it was set up. For 
placement decisions, my impression was thai the decisions are not made at 
tne units. That someone, gene^a^ly the psycholcgist or presumaoly an LD 



resource teacher who would be receiving tne child had :nace the decision 
of wners the cni Id ougnt to be. And when they got zo the nieeting ^hat 
wouia be presentee. 

The way tnat rne procedures seemed to go in general, there would be 
what they called a cni Id study team. And that was just a district Staff, 
(inaudiole) generally the school building siaff. That was psychologists, 
maybe nurses, teachers, (inaudible), principles, sometimes the director 
of special ed. And they'd sit down and discuss the evaluation results. 

And this meeting's main purpose, I think was to get all tG3e::''^.eir and 
try and decide where the child should go. Generally there was one person 
who said, I think you ought to come to my class or he ought to go Zc 
so-and-so's class, and they would for the most part agree. Then tr.e 
parents would be brought in, either that same day, or they'd open t.ie 
doors and tne parents would come in or they'd arrange for a meet^'ng a 
week later. 3y that time, they had a united front as to what they wcnted 
to tell the parents. And that's the way the meeting would proceed. 

There was very little disagreement within the meetings that we saw. 
And although the parents participated a lot, it was generally, they would 
ask the parents a lot questions about the crild, and growing up and 
developmental things. And a lot of times — it was really irrelevant. 

Mr. : That '.vas after the decision v;as made? 

Ms. : In their heads. They hadn't necessarily presented 

it. But i think one of the strategies that was used I saw it a lor., 
where they would spend a lot of time talk-;ng about what was wrong witn 
the child, in a very nice way, and trying to find where the child's 
strong points were. But they spent a lot of time talking about what was 
wrong with the child. And it wasn't until right til the very end of the 
meeting, tney'd be getting all this information from the parents, on all 
the test information and various other people and what they knew, that 
they'd say, "and we think the child ought to go here." 

And I think what happens is that the parent who doesn't know special 
ed, doesn't <now wnat's available the schoo^. district, and is also 



probably se^ni -aspressed about the proglems with the ch.ld, is so graLefal 
mat here's somebody presenting a solution that zhey irrirnedi ate ly accept 
ii. Tne solution seemed to be appropriate. I don't think there was 
anything wrong wirh it, but the parent was not a decision maker by any 
means . 

Ms. : (Regarding presention of information effort) Did they 

try and use that as a rationale to tie it in to why they were suggesting 
that option? 

Ms. : Yes, it was more like that. The question on relating 

test results to programiming rarely came up. It was just not that 
clearcut. They never said, he^e is the result and therefore we should do 
this here. It was just sort of they'd shuffle some papers and say, 
okay, now, we think we have a placement if you'll sign this we'll put the 
cnild in the resource center. 

Sometimes a parent would ask some questions about what kind of 
program the chila should be in. But they always agreed, or nearly always 
agreed. And I think the way it's presented, it just made a lot of 
sense. The other aspect gf it is that the parent just doesn't know. 
They seem to have blind faith in the school system, that they were the 
experts, they knew what to do, and — so therefore accepted what was said. 

I think that there were only two occas'^ns when we saw any parent 
disagreeing with the placement, and they were very unusual cases, both of 
tnem. One of them wanted — the parent wanted a more restrictive 
environment and the other one wanted a less restrictive, but cost 
implications were also involved. -It's that one that gets defiant. 

As far as LRE is concerned, it seemed to me it rarely came up, 
also, unless they were explaining our preference. 

(Simultaneous discussion unintelligible.) 

No, no, we cancelled that one out. It came up once, again where the 
parent had disagreed witn the placement, unfortunately, with our 
orientation observation '^e could not use the case. 3ut the district 



person who arranged for attencance wanted js to corr-e on ouroose because 
sne wanted a less restrictive en vi ronrr.ent. Arc there we were, anc tnat's 
now it came up. 

Viithcut overt:y talking about IRE, it seerned to coiT^e out as oeing i.i 
p-cxi:nity to the honie school. That seemed to be where their efforts were 
lying, if there was any problem with where the child might be placea, 
they always tried to get it in the home school or the school closest to 
where they child lived. For the milder cases, that implied 
mainstreaming, Especially in t'^^.e junior high-high school level ones we 
saw, where it was implicit that the child would mainstream, so that was 
never discussed, presumably because it wasn't a problem. The c.:i:d haa 
Qeen and most of these casdS were review cases -- the child had been 
in the school for a year or so. 

7hey didn't seem to want to or need to accept it. They'd say, 
okay, the cnild will be in a resource center during this amount of time, 
and let's make sure that the chile does have ?E witn the regular 
students, et cetera. That kind of comes with the resource room. The 
participants we noticed that psychologists and the nurses seemed to be 
the most frequent participants. The nurse's information was always sort 
of neither' here nor there unless it was a physical problem. Ano also it 
seemed to be extremely tedious. And you got the birth history and wnat 
nave you, and it just never went anywhere. She just sat there and tola 
it. 

The pnychologist generally had a lot more to do with it because he'd 
cone the evaluations. Then — we also found that LD teacr.ers and the 
principal attended with some frequency. The principal was often not a 
big help to the placement. He just sat in or the meeting was in his 
office. LD teache-'s which would be tne resource room, who were doing 
a ver^. good job^ frequently became the chairperson of the meeting, and 
would go out and do the IE?, etc. 

I think one of the major obstacles in implem.enti ng the law was the 
proo^em of parent participation. Some of the schools, some of the 
restricts, have a much better time of it, because parents were very 



active ana had been inciuced all along. There were several places v;here 
mat was tne major stumbling clock, that zhey would not proceed witn the 
meeting ur.less parents attended. And they wouldn't show up, tney'd 
forget about the meeting, they'd come late, they'd come early. And it 
was a major problem in one of the schools. 

What happens then is tnat things are just deferred. The ref. -als 
come in for review, it's been up for a while, and they just keep waiting 
and waiting. They set up another meeting for next week, and the parent 
doesn'i shew up. They remind the parent, and they say they're coming and 
they forget. 

I think it might have something to do with the socioeconomic status 
of ihe Gist.^ict. It seems to be in the more well-to-do areas the parent 
participated a lot. But some of them came to have a history of parent 
involvement. I think the smaller districts had a much better tim.e of it, 
because the schools were right in the neighborhood, the parents were used 
to coming to the school. The school sent notes home with the children, 
reminding them. They called the parents, they knew approximately where 
the parents lived, they'd go out zo the parents' house to do the IE? and 
that kind of thing. 

One of the problem.s that came to reoccur that also was sort of an 
obstacle to placement was that the district staff would get together to 
ciscuss the evaluation results of the child study team and tney would 
discover that they still didn't have enough information. And some of 
them would say they'd be evaluating the child for possible speech 
problems of psychological problems and they'd say, well, they seemed to 
have hearing troubles, too, did anybody check that. And they'd say, oh, 
my qoocness, well, we'd better find out if the cnild is hearing-impaired. 

And so off we'd go for another couple of weeks until they can get the 
parents to take the cnild to a hearing evaluation. That kind of delay 
I'm not sure wnose fault it is and what's the best way to resolve that. 
3ut it would seem like there needs to be som.e kind of meeting before the 
cnild is referred, and they lay out exactly everything that needs to be 



Gcne, and they don't get back to meet again until everything is ^n anc 
every possiole aspect is cneckeo out. But that nas the efi'ect 
Geiiy:ng any kino of placement decision up to several monzhs, because 
they're si'-.V^ trying :o determine zhe ex-ent of the proolem. 

Ms. : How did they decide what assessments to do for the 

cni -d? 

Ms. : Presumably the psychoiogist, but the psychologist can 

nave a very narrovv^ focus again obviously on what he wants, and ^. r, say, 
tne developmental hadn't been gathered at the time, which is frequent, 
maybe you don't <ncw until you see the developmental that the cnild has 
some problem that they hacn't been aware of and then that has to be 
checked out. 

A related prob'.em is that with some of the most seriously involved 
cnildren, ihe evaluation is a very difficult thing ro do. There are a 
couple of cases where the child is very withdrawn and shy and would take 
a number of discussions with the psychologist or whoever is doing the 
evaluation, just to gain enough confidence or enough clues from the child 
to ever uncerstand when they're i^espcnding. So that was -- the 
evaluation process seemed to be very time-consuming, and maybe not most 
efficiently done. 

I was tninking about the differences between the three districts. 
Ine large district has all the problems that any urban school district 
would have. They've got too many kids, not enough staff, unsavory 
elements, what havt you. 

One of the things 'hat seemed to happen in the larger districts is 
that they have an awful lot of people at the placement meetings. When 
you get up to, like, 12 or 14 people sitiing around the room, they had 
district representatives who didn't know the cnild, whose job it was zo 
monitor the meeting and fill out a form just for the district. They 
should have been, like, case managers but they never worked it that way. 
T*hey couldn't get down to that level of detail, the case load was so 
hign. The best thing tney could do is to nominally chair the meeting, 



process the forms for the district's records, and tnen the receiving 
scncol and tne referring school we^^e lefi to arrange their own transf^ 
of recorcs, ez cetera. 

I ^'ci^nc tha: :he large meetings wei^e very awkward. And I felt storey 
for the parents, although it dian't seem to affect them that mucn. But 
frequently people there had nothing to contribute, so they'd just sit 
there for a 45-minute meeting and having all those strange faces staring 
at you wnile you-re discussing a child's problems would put me off if I 
were a parent, although it didn't seem to have adverse effects on the 
parents who were at those meetings. 

So maybe it isn't of consequence. The large district also tended to 
get the most severe cases from the other two districts, were frequently 
placing children in special schools, private schools, in the CP clinic, 
various other arrangements that weren't usual. And we noticed a sort of 
general lack of finding information about those receiving schools. So a 
lot of time would be taken up saying, well, I think that that's only a 
halfday session. And then the other person would say, no, but I think 
you can go in the afternoon. Well, the parent wouldn't want the cnild 
tnere for a full period of the school day a lot of unnecessary time is 
spent guessing at what was actually offered in the school, or they would 
finally get a consensus about what was offeree and then ..ay they don't 
have any more openings. 

It takes time. I think one of the reasons why the large district 
meeting was so large was because they tried to get representatives of 
receiving placement, but that didn't always work. And a lot of times you 
got people that ended up not being not participating at all. And you 
nad extra bodies in the room. 

Mr. : Were the large district meetings used for placement in a 

more restrictive environment? Is there a point where they could make 
some decision, say, to place a cnild in a resource room within the local 
school. Can the team tnere make that decision for going to a spec':l ed 
scnool somewhere else or would they have to go to the district and have a 
c i str ^ct meeti ng? 



Ms, : No, it's a one-snc^ ceaK They c^dn't hive cif^eren: 

Mr. : Yes, bu: you dc ha^'r a ch^ stjcy -ea:-. 

Ms. : xignt, Tha:: is usua^ ly tne ifr^ned^ats s^af^ :::a: ar- 

aealing wi'h the child. 

Mr. : And that is not a placement meeting? 

Ms. : Mot officially, no. But it's where in their mines 

they decide what they want to present to the parents. 

Mr. : Yes, so a teacher makes a referral, thit child goes 

zne school based on child study team? T'^ey make some decisions on what 
evaluations neea to be dene? And tnings like that. Those evaluations 
are cone, ana then 't goes to a district placement meeting, is that 
correct? 

Ms. : No, then after the evaluation is done, tnen they hav 

a cnild stucy meeting to discuss the -esults. 

Ms. : That's the first child study meeting on the case. 

Ms. : 'here seems to be no official meeting from referral to 

evaluation. Tne psychologist gets the referral, they look it over, th^- 
say sucn- anc-sucn test should be done. 

Mr. : You probably talk to tne teacher, right? 

Ms. : Yes, you may either talk to the teacher or run in 

tne LD teacher and say, listen, co you want to take the kid into you^ 
class for a couple of hours a day and ooserve him? 

Mr. : Gkay, now, this is a child study team m.eeting. Is 

that an official placement meeting? 

Ms, : Well, it is in tne sense tnat tne school distr^:ct 

ciscusses placement and evaluation results. It isn't in the sense that 
tne parent isn't there and doesn't sign off on it. They con't ::ns^:e:^ 
pi ^me :t officially done until tne parent signs off. 



Mr. : I'm still trying to get some clarification. Is this < 

T.ee'uing that takes place normally in the local school, the school-based 
meetinc, maybe with a few district representatives, but it's generally a 
small meeting? Then they have another meeting where they invite the 
parent? 

Ms. : Well, it now gets tricky because there's a difference 

between .the two Districts. The medium district - they'll have another 
meeting and the parent will come> 

Mr. : Now, is this still a school-based thing or is this a 

cistrict-wide thing? 

Ms. : It's all school based, it always is. They're always 

nelc in either the cnild's present school or receiving school. It's 
cer.erally the child's special school. And all that really happens is, 
more or different people come in. And then it becomes an official 
meeting, whether it's the same day — we've been to meetings where the 
pc-ents are out in the hall cooling their heels until they're done 
t^'king and tnen they invite the parents in. 

Ms. : Do the district people' always come? 

Ms. : In the large district, the district people did. They 

ndc Supportive teachers who would come, and they were the ones that sort 
of got zne thing organized, and had their district forms filled out - 
Afict tney did a d what they talked about. 

Mr. : Yes, but you were talking then about these large 

oistrict meetings where you're afraid that the parents may or may not be 
'nt 'mi dated oy the fact that there were so many people there. That is 
:'.st an expansion of another child study team meeting. . . 

Ms. : Sometimes, but not always. Because of the number of 

oeop;e involved in t'.^e large district, they tended to just meet once. 
Anc, again, it would be a small -- an informal kind of decision that 
>0'.:C be made, prior to the meeting. Obviously, because they were 
ta"'inc tne potentially receiving school somebody has thought about wher 



the ch-ild snuuia go. And where they seem to start was always the home 
school, or if the cnild were very severely involved, the special scncol 
that was closest to the child's home. 

Ms. : Were they (special schools) arranged categorically or 

by severity level? 

Ms. : They were categorical. In fact, they were all MR. 

And then they'd have a whole range, and they had age cutoffs. 

Ms. : So if you were severe, you had to be MR. What about 

emotionally impaired kids do they go to MR placements? 

Ms. : No. There was one severe ED that was our orientation 

observation ana that was one where they were having problems with private 
placement at other schools. 

Ms. : What about the physically handicapped? Did they all 
go to MR? 

Ms. : If they were severely involved, they had a physically 

handicapped class in the special school. 

Ms. : What about deaf and blind? 

Ms. : Presumably they don^t have any. There is a state 

school for the deaf and blind. We hever had any cases. 

Mr. : Healthy environment? 

Ms. : Yes. I imagine what happens is that those parents of 

deaf and blind cnildren know their children are deaf and blind at an 
early age, and off they go to the school. 

Ms. : We can look at the ?.L. 94-142 plan and see what 

categories of nandicap are served. See if they have their deaf, blind 
< i a s . 

Ms. : Going back to your big district, where they have tne 

one-snot b'"g meeting, the decision that was made, like, say, to go rc th; 
'deceiving scnool and bring in tne receiving people. Was that decision 
made in any type of a formal setting that .vas more than in the ha^l 
tvoe cnatter? 



Ms. : Uh-huh, right. Say, now, next year the child is 

one of the cases was a preschool child, who had been in the CP foundation 
because they have a preschool program and he was going to the first 
grade. So they obviously knew the child was going to be leaving the 
school, and what they did then was hone in on the school closest to where 
the child lived that was appropriate for the degree of involvement the 
child had. That seemed be no major problem; they didn't have 50 
schools to choose from 



Ms. : So it was just sort of automatic. 

Ms. : Yes. And that seemed to be happening all the way 
through. 

Mr. : Would the large district go to a large team meeting, 

even if they only W'.,:ted to place the child part "ime in a resource room? 

Ms. : No, they wouldn't have that many people. It would be 



the mere severe cases. 

The district person wasn't a particularly predominant person. They 
in fact tended to be in the background, they didn't know the cnild. If 
they participated at all, it was more to just facilitate the meeting: 
^^:-iow we heard the developmental information the social worker gave us, 
let's go to the sight evaluation." And people just sort of waited their 
turn ijHuil they were called on. That seemed to be the general trend. 

At that meetirg there was a principal of a receiving school and the 
potential receiving teacher of MR students. And they were just there to 
sort- of show and tell. Like, "tell us what the school is like and where 
ycu think the cnild might go and what kind of program you'd provide.'' 
-or the most part, these people knew each other. The supportive teacher 
wouio be around a lot, always on a superficial level but they knew who 
rne people were and so it ^as always extremely well the state was 
irformal, :oo. 

Ms. : How did tney know whether there was enough room or an 



Ms. : When that came up there was a district liaison person 

whose sole job it was zo help make connections with public schools and in 
:he ciher schools the cnild had gone to. So presiimably part of the job 
woula be to <now what other schools were offered. But perhaps the level 
of information that they wanted was so specific that she gave the name of 
the school and in general what they did, having no way of being able to 
say the child gets out at 2:00 'in the afternoon or 2:30 and if bus 
transportation could be arranged; then that person should be the one that 
knew, and she didn't. And a lot of it would be word of mouth. In one 
particular meeting, they spent a good 20 minutes discussing where the 
school was located. 

Ms. : Were the parents there at that meeting? 

Ms. : Yes. There .;as one where technically the parent 

wcS an aunt who had taken the child, who was the official guardian. It 
was very amusing circumstance, because she was very involved in the whole 
tning, had gone out to the school, hao taken a tour, had looked at the 
classes, had watched the children in the classes. And she was not going 
to be bulldozed by these people who themselves couldn't decide. That was 
one of the few times where there was disagreement between the staff, and 
that was'^the main reason we were brought in. 



vc. : How many options --'did you see cases where, like, two 

or three options were considered, or was it generally a one-option -- 
Ms. : Generally it was — a one option thing. 

Ms. : So you wouldn't have had a clash between : more 

restrictive and a less restrictive -- 

Ms. : No. We did get one, not just the reverse of what 



you're say-ing, though, where the home school, the child was 
: anguage-imoared, and the home school was where the child was currently. 
Ana they didn't feel like they ncd a proper program. The ch"^ Id needed 
more extensi /e work. So that, the end result was that the child was 
aoina to transfer across town to the place where there was the one class 



at her age levt^l. And that sort of brings up questions of aval labi V: ^y. 
I can't think of a case where a more restrictive environment was 
appropriate. 

Ms. : Any indication of any private schools of whether they 

used them a lot? 

Ms. : They had some, but because the big district has four 

special public day schools, that seems tc take care o.' that. Most 
private facilities were psychiatric 

Ms. : Seriously emotionally disturbed? 

Ms. : Yes. There was one there was a public facility for 

emotionally disturbed cnildren, so we did see on^ seriously involved case 
tnat was there. Thai was in connection with the state school board, 
(State) Home for children or something, but it was a special, program for 
emotionally disturbed children, but it was public, 

Mr, : If I could just follow up on my question, doyou have 

any feeling in this as to whether or not they would place the student in 
a more restricted environment because it is closer to home? 

Ms. : No, 

Mr, : You have any feeling, or no, they would not? 

'ms. : Because normally the child has to start somewhere, and 

tnaz woulc oe a ncme schcol, which would be the closest. And that would 

be definitely within a narrow radius of where the cnild lives. But even 

if tnere were a special school, that wou'd probably be equivalent 
ai stances, and they woulu go to the less restricted schcol. 

In tne client's issue I noticed availability did come up on 
occasion. They'd say no, we don't have any openings, or the language 
teacher would say, I only work witn children on that intensive a basis if 
:ney'-e hearing impaired, this cnild is not hearing impaired or speecn 
impaired, therefore I can't work witn him. 



They did have some overload problems, especially in the LD and 
language classes. They never discussed creating more options. There was 
seme give and take on how much time a chile might be in a resource room. 
That was sort of the extent of kind of working with continu^-ng within 
options- 
Cost came up on one or two occasions. There was some question of 
whether psychological counselling should be paid for by the school. 
Well, th?re wasn't any question. They assumed that the school did not 
handle that cost, and the parent accepted that. And they did have 
questions aboui wnether the school, in another case, would pay for PT. 
The school was not sure whether they were responsible or not. 

And then the last client's issue I noticed was the time lag thing, 
that i: took so long because of the proolems in getting all the 
evaluation daia combined with the parent not showing up. .Generally these 
would be children that were already in plalcement that hac been agreed 
to, either in regular ed or waiting to get into special ed, or already in 
special ed and they were thinking of changing the placement but it was 
taking awhile to get to it. 

Mr. : How long is that, typically? 

Ms. : That could be a couple of months. 

Mr. : Is that typical or is that an outside range, the 

couple of months? 

Ms. : I wouldn't say it was typical, but because — tnere 

was no cnild not receiving service, not receiving something, if only 
being in the regular school, but 

Mr, : Not necessarily the appropriate one. 

Ms. : As in insurance problems in another state which was 

not the case. Children were never kic;<ed out of school, or at home with 
no place to go. They were always there and tney were being lookec 
after. Sometimes 't would take a long time. 



We saw a lot in the small district, too, and size night have had a 
lot to GO with it, they seemed to procrastinate saving those interesting 
cases tii lasi, which was very unfortunate for us because we were 
scrambling around for what the data collection was applying to. And what 
had happened on two of the occasions, they knew about it in March and we 
could have sat down and discussed it with them, was that no decision 
would be made. So by May, when we left site, these kids still hadn't 
been placed and one was going on to junior high. There was a question 
about how much time she would be in resource, how much time in regular 
school. Another one was more restrictive. 

And the other case it was the question of evaluation data. They 
siill didn't know if the child had a hearing problem, whether she ha: a 
speech problem or a learning problem, et cetera. Both of these kids 
receiving services within school, but are usually not getting the 
appropriate placement. For the child going on to junior high, presumably 
that will be resolved sometime during the summer so there won't be any 
serious impl i cati ons . 

This other child, where they're not going to make a placement 
decision until around August, that one seems a little more suspicious to 
me. They may start the school year with the child stiT, in the same 
placement where he had been, and keep on trying to gainer more 
information so they know exactly what to do witn the child. 

Mr. : 3ut two to four months would be the outside exir£me. 

■As. : I would guess- U's tough to tell, especially since 

tnese are what we were observing were cases that are not complete now, 
^-50 it's hard to know exactly how long it's going to take. 

Dut they' di:: seem to sort of waste a lot of time. Sometimes their 
own fault, and sometimes through no fault of tneir own. Took a while to 
get the ;<ic5 going. On the initial referrals they were very gcoa. 

Ae had one case going into the special school, where the m^other 
tine only reason that the mother was there was because sne had been 
''efer^reo b/ a social service worker. This kid hao been out of schoo: Tzr 



a year and they said listen you're not going to be able to get an^. 
benefits with the <ia out of school. The child was either physically 
hanoicapped or i^eniaily ^^etaraed. 

So they then have rne problem of getting inforinaticn fron the state 
where they come from and they irrimedi ately place the child in temporary 
placement, in 30 days, we'll come back, we'll have all the information 
and sit down and do placement. The parent never showec .:p. So and 
the child had been in school infrequently and also had been taken out, to 
another state. 

There's an awfu'' lot of sort of unthinking obstacles thrown in the 
path of implementing the law, that that was one of my last categories, 
the special problems not taking into accouni: what the law was. Primarily 
the parents, they pick up and leave, they go through they process all 
the forms, and get all the evaluation information finally all together to 
place the child, they get the program written up, and the parent leaves 
tc.-:n and wherever they land, then that wnole orocedure has to start all 
over again. Really time consuming. 

And I feel sorry for the child, because how many tests have to be 
repeated because you can't get the information from wherever they were, 
or people can't interpret it. So (inaudible). 

Mr. : Was Special Education placement based on IE?? 

Ms. : No. There soemed to :3 two ways they did the IE?. I 

hea^d it .vas not written until after the placement, or they'd have some 
general goals and objectives which would tell ycu nothing. You know, 
include social behavior or learning (inaudible). 

And tnen tne receiving teacher would write the specific objectives 
after observing the child and seeing what the capabilities we-e. 3ut, 
aga^n, ::ne problem of attendance. In two of tne cases wnere the children 
we^e severely ^nvolvec, they were rarely in school. They hac been taken 
out for whatever reason. So when we hac come back a month and a hair 
later afte^ t: ^- placement procedures to look at the files anc see what 
:ne IE? says, :ne IE? still nacn't oeen written, tne cnild nad been in 



The lE?^ is a Tittle boomerang. The one rr.eeuing I got to observe was 
iusz was nothing. The LD teacher thought it out and had written out 
some things, ana the mother was saying ''fine, fine, fine''. What's the 
mother going to say, and how could she say, "No, I uhink instead of 
vowels we need to work with blends" or something. 

The law is well-meaning, but frequently it just doesn't make sense 
for the situation. 

y,s. : Did you have a feeling for anyone being responsible 

'^or something specific? 

Ms. : Well, transportation, yes. They were very specific 
about that. 

Ms. : What about identifying for the new teacher that this 

kid is coming in, or the new principal that they were at the meeting? 

Ms. : That would be in the review. Also, the forms, who 

actually had the forms. The file was anotner there is no file, 
singular. Everybody had different information about the child. Some 
points are processed by some people and other forms are processed by 
others. They don't seem to have any problems with that. 

SECOND STATE 

Mr. : I rhink that one thing that characterizes my state, 

from the gener^il impression, is on the one hand, at least the school 
district tnat I was in, so much of what is done, and so much of the way 
it's done, is oased on informality. . 

And secondly, tnat from building to building, and from LEA to LEA, 
there is sucn .•vide variability. One of the reasons we picked this state 
.vas presumably the oecentral i zation of autnority at the state educat.ion 
agency. Anc wnile that's true, that they have very little :iirect 
ajtncrity over ^ocal schools, the decentralization in the district that 
was in was more pronounced at the LEA level tnan at the state .evei. 



Eac^ bj-iiding principal had complete ajto.ncrny, had complste 
respcr.-. :i iizy for the wnoie process of referral, evaluation diagnosis, 
jata collection, of managing and derrionstrating their special ed program, 
ceciding how many kics were in a class. They were completely, 
autonomously functioning wiih the building principal. There was 
absolutely no central coordination, unless the child had many needs 
wnere some consideration of tne placement would involve moving a cnild 
out of z'ne first one. 

Ms. : (Inaudible.) (Something about background, state 

considerations and requirements of the law.) 

Mr. : '/iell, I had some really mixed impressions, mixed 

feelings about that. On the one hand, the fact that the building 
principal and nis staff were responsible f:r it, it meant that they were 
extrem.e^y conscientious, extrem.ely interested, extremely energetic. They 
put in a lot of overtime, like til 5:00, 5:00 every afternoon for special 
ec people and the building principal people. 

But on the otner hand, they seemed to have set up their own 
interpretations for guidelines, for implementation (End of Side one.) 

Mr. : Oidn^t the aistrict supply any guidelines in terms of 

stucent- teacher ratios or anything like that? 

Mr. : ilo. The State has what they call a unit 

reimbursement. And there were situations in which there was discussion 
aoout losing a unit because of the number of kids in special ed versus 
the numoer of <ids in regular education. There were very specinc 
examples. In fact, two of the cases where the staff's attitude in making 
a placement decision, in the discussion about placement, was that they 
would nandle the kids regardless of .vnat the teacher-stucent '^atio was, 
-eg^rcless even of eligibility of the cnild. 

Mr."' : Because they were afraid of losing a unit? When yoj 

say a unit, are you talking aoout a classroom? 



Mr, : U'ell it was their attitude that they knew whau was 

best for the child, and that the placement setting where the child would 

best be served, was tneir decision. They didn't rea'.ly care ,vnat 
everybody tnought, whether it was the best of a setting. 

Mr. : Okay, when you were saying a unit, whau is a unit? Is 

that like a special ed teacher? 

Mr. : A unit is a teacher. And if you're limited to, like, 

20 units, and you have 20 regular teachers, because you're able to put 
more kids into those 20 regular units, for example, I guess a better 
illustration of that would be, if you have 20 teacher units, a^d they put 

they distribute the kids equally among those 20 teacher units, then 
the siaff -- the student radio is lower and much better. 

If you convert one of those u.its to special ed, then you restrict 
the numbers and everybody else has to pick up the slack, so that the 
teacher-student ratio goes up a little bit. 

Mr. : But there are some guidelines as to how many special 

ed students can be in the class? 

M^. : No. 

Mr. : Those come from the state or from the district? 

Mr. : (Inaudible) 

Ms. : What we saw in our (3rd state) smaller districts was I 

th:nk tney'-e similar in terms of the effect on zhe child. Our districts 
were very centralized wirn the administration but they still created tne 
family feelings, cur kids, we take care of our kids thing, and that 
definitely seemed to be a factor of the size of the district. 

Ms. : What district? Middle? 

Ms. : -just a little bit bigger man the little. It was bigi 

Mr. : Die yOu have any of t::i5 informality autonomy in (1st 

State.. li<e they were speaking of? 



Ms. : My state is also decentralized, certainly to the point 

wnere the state did not volunteer any districts. 

Mr. : But did the principals nave 

Ms. : What nappened wasr.'t to the extent tha: (observers of 



2na State) had been describing; the large district is itself very 
centralized with very rigid priorities, and a lot of bureaucracy 
considering it's a large school district. It was like dealing with the 
federal government. We went through four layers of people before we got 
to anybody tnat knew kids, .Tiuch less tell js what placement meeting went 
on. 

There were also a lot of paper pushers and wnatever, budget 
specialists or whatever they do, they definitely aren't down on the level 
of placement. The meetings in the small districts were very i^^ormal. 
There was a definite personality in some of the schools, principa'." .vere 
acsent enougn of the time that I couldn't pin it on tnem. There were 
scm.e principals who didn't participate in all the placement meetings in 

jnccl or at least just sat there, and it seems to be more a function of 
the area where the school is locatec and a few key personalities that is 
to say like psychologist, LD teacher and that seemed to make a di^^erence. 

3o tney were, the medium district was much more coordinated. The 
ci^ector of special ed would go around and they had a central special ed 
cji Icing where all psychologists and special ed types had their offices 
50 they came in contact witn each ether and that made a difference. 

Ms. : (Inaudible;/ given that they felt so m.uch pressure to 

go through a procedure and get the parents involved (inaudible) shows a 
comm/tmert to doing the right thing. 

Ms. : It sounds like from what you're saying about (2nd 

states tnat tnat's a state where with the exception of what you just 
said :nat cnildren would probably have been served well in the districts 
witn or /yitnout 9^-142. It seems to me for the most par^t very little 
'moac:, out tne 'imoact might nave been tne state l^w, but it sounds like 



they're ret giving much credence to 94-142 set of procedures but it 
doesn't '^eally seem to matter to the outcome assuming the kid ends up in 
a fairly cecen: .seating. 



Ms. : What did you say about they're net ? 

Ms. : It seems that they didn't really need 94-142 to push 

them into doing good things, nor are they paying much attention to it, in 
terms of where it prevents them from doing good things, and they just go 
on doing what they feel is best. 

Mr. : When did th'i state law become law? 

Ms. : 1972? 

Mr. : '72 -- yeah. 

Mr. : So it wasn't done in anticipation of this federal law. 

Ms. : No. 

Ms. : And all the people I talk to at both the state level 

and tne local level emphasize that they probably had a damn good law long 
oefore 94-1^2 and LRE really made very little difference to them but 



pni losophically they were foriC>;^:ng through on that. The only difference 
that tney emphasized was the parent involvement part so many parents 
were wcr<ing mothers and fathers who are in situations where tiiey sir.cly 
can 'I take time off to come to school and yet they feel committee to tne 
iaea tnat parents should be present to go througn the lEP. 

Mr. : I don't want to belabor the informality point toe 

mucn. One tne meetings that I sat 'n on was, I thougnt it wcS kind of 
gcoG examo'e of the way t^'at worked and in an apparently strong way. One 
of tne kics oeing considered, the kid who was currently in residential 
osycniaf-^ic program in another district, and the principal of the early 
cni^dhooc center which houses a special kindergarten class had to contact 
mz fine a lead teacher a: the psychiatric unit with respect to that ^nis 
t^strict; was a closed school district and the kid comes homie on 
weekencs, anc :ney wanted co make ar-'^angements for like one day a week, 
sn'^^i tne <'c .soulc come into class =nd make a sort jf evaluation 



aecisir-^ on placemen: in the fall, anc :he princioal of tnar ^aciliry 
took it 'jpcn nerself to f^ee up two special ed teachers, a special eo 
reaci^er ihat wou^ . conceivably recaive :he <ic nex: year arc ic .sas rot 
ine early chilcriod center buL the otner school, and the school 
psycnologot and they all took a half day and went up there, cbservea cne 
chile (jnintell igiols) and that was the teacher and tne psychologist. 
Tney spent a half day, a lot of people's time doing that and made 
a^r^angements for one day a week placement which then was extended to two 
cays . 

And all of tnat sort of on c-e guidance and assert i veness of :n£ 
principal of that program. Almost nc involvement in central 
acninistration, other than to authorize this trip with the school 
psycno iogi St, 

That's a kind of cross oil ling information. I don't know any c:he^ 
way to characterize it except that they took a lot of time, extern 've 
effort to try to get somie information but there was nothing in writing, 

Ms. : There's also a lot of flexibility in this system, that 

they can ao these types of things without being (remainder inauaible). 

THIRD STATE 

Ms. : Except in a very small number of cases for the most 

part the decision is Just made by the psychologist — this is the largest 

psychologist signs tne label, the file ends up on one of the program 
specialists' cesKS. The placement decision is made based uoon a whole 

variety of aami nistracors and trivial :<inds of concerns, -loz totally 
Irrelevant to the cnild 

Ms. : ' Kignt. 

Ms, : They certainly do work witn the child data too, but 

not exactly — it certainly no where resemolas a team decision mak-:nc 
j^ocess, '^u :ti-discipli nary representation. 




Ms. : And the lEr's dene after piacement. And from \;na: we 

sa-^, these were ^inaLcible) meetings. 

*';s. : I enough: so, but the progra::;s, actually, in the 

z^cssrcoz see:ned ver^y gocc. I mean, this probably doesn't hurt :<ids very 

much a: ai: oecause once they cet finally set up, the kids will do all 
.--ic.::. It's just the administrators. 

Ms. : The administrative structure seems to be away f>^om 

wnai really happens. 

Mr/ : Irrelevant. 

■':s. : See, the programs, again, for what they're doing for 

-a*: nst.-eaming hancicapped kids, because their buildings are set up 
almost every building has some kind of handicap they're modular 
:.ilcings, they're Just separate sections — and almost every building 
nas a hancicapped wing to it, the severely, profoundly, are served right 
tner^e, along with the same facilities for the regular ed kids. So in 
ter-ms of locking at the programs, it looks like a very good mai nstreami ng 
mccel. The district is philosophically supportive of mai nstreaming and 
tney co, in fact, do that. 

-cr tne first week or two I was there, I felt very positive — it was 
Tco<">.g and souncing so good — until you really take a look at what 
car^ticu 1 arly was happening to each child. Jn the median district it was 
mucn tignter an^ they have a rule (inaudible) but if you want to change 
_ji Icings, you have to go to the central committee. At that even when 
yc. ccn't change ouildings there seemed to be staffing of the client with 
-^C'^e 0^ a team . . . They have severe, profound classrooms. In the 
^'ccle district you hac to choose a place in the district to go to. They 
Ae-e ver^y much involved with what school tney were in. They don't use 
tr^e /vcrd mai nstreaming, they use "inclusion". 

(remai nder i naudi ble) 
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RELIABILIPr' SUBSPJDIES 



Two reliability substudies were conducted on the observation 
instrument which was developed for Activity II data collection^ One of 
Vuhese yielded interobserver reliability estimates under the training 
condition; the other produced similar measures for the field conditions. 
Both of these provided indices of item and observer reliability. 

Most traditional observation instruments collect situation specific 
data by requiring an observer to complete a checklist either according to 
a trained observation sequence or according to a structured behavioral 
characteristic, or by some combination of the two. In the first type of 
observation the observer records all relevant activities occurring 
according to some interval schedule, for example every 20 seconds. In 
the latter type of observation, the observer records the frequency with 
which certain very explicit behaviors occur; time may or may not be a 
variable of importance. In both of these observation techniques, 
howc/er, the observer records only behaviors that occur immediately as ■ 
they occur—no inferences or judgements are made and no effort for 
clarification of ambiguous events is allowed. Observation techniques 
such as these are generally selected because of their stringent 
non-participant obser'/er procedures and because of their reliance on only 
behavioral events. 

Observation data on placement decisions, however, rely, in part, on 
the observers fami liarity with and understanding of certain background 
and contextual variables specific to the LEA. This familiarity with 



available classes, placement options, current enroriment levels, and 
other relevant special education information is designed to permit the 
observer to make conclusions regarding some meeting activities and to 
mo^e accurately identify possible ambiguities. The specific observation 
procedures require the observer to take ext6~"sive notes during the 
meeting. No recording is made on the observatior: form itself during the 
meeting, since this form is to be completed only a^ ter the meeting and 
only with a full set of notes on which to base decisions fc^ each item. 
Observers are to mark each and every item and only to skip an item (leave 
it blank) after a careful review of the meeting notes and careful 
consideration of that item. 

METHOD 

Item Reliability 

Item reliability estimates for training were obtained through common 
observation of a one hour video taped placement meeting. Following, 
specified procedures, all observers took extensive and detailed notes 
during the meeting and then completed the observation forms after the 
video tape was completed. A single criterion observation protocol was 
obtained by review of the video tape and observation protocols (item by 
item) by trainers and trainees. Discrepant responses were discussed 
extensively until group concensus was achieved regarding the "m^ost 
correct'' response. 

A measure of inter-rater item reliability during training was then 
determined b:* summing the absolute deviations from the "correct" response 
across observers on each item. This sum was divided by the total number 
of responses per e-:ch item, mis proportion represented the '*error'^ of 
measurement for eacn item, and its complement (1 - error) the reliability 
(agreement among observers) on that item. These reliability proportions 
were converted to percentages for ease of interpretation. 

Item reliability estimates for field data collection were obtained 
with a similar rrethod. "Paired observations were required or three 
placement meetings by field staff. Reliability estimates were generated 



by a 7.ethod of inrer-rater disiiances (proxi:ni ties) for each item* Cn 
items where both ratings by the paired observers agreed, this distance 
was zero. On items where the .^atings disagreed, the absolute distance 
between their responses was summed across items ar;d divided by the number 
of cases. On dichotomous item^ this deviation was set equal to 1.0; cn 
rated items it was the fractional distance (minimum = one divided by the 
number of segments between selected points on the scale; maximum = one). 
An example of the computation used in the ratings items would be as 
follows: 

Following the meeting each observer was required to refer to h^=r/his 
notes and determine the extent of discussion which took place on a 
variety of issues related to LRE and other appropriate placement 
concepts. For each of these issues the observer was required to 
select from a scale of 0, 1, 2, or 3 to indicate the extent of 
discussion. If Observer A rated discussion for an issue as "1" and 
Observer 3 rated it as a "2," there was a discrepancy in their 
assessment. Because the scale contains four points (0, 1, 2, 3) 
there are three segments and consequently, a distance of thirds 
between each point. Therefore, the inter-rater distance between A 
and 3 for that item was one-third. If they had both rated it at "2," 
the distance would have been "0." If they had radically disagreed (A 
indicating "0," 3 indicating "3"), the full inter-rater distance of 
"T* would have been awarded to that case. (Under the training 
condition, cistances between each observer and the criterion protocol 
were used. ) 

Inter-rater distarxes for each pair of observers cn each item v/ere 
similarly assessed, summed (absolute values), and divided by the number 
of cases (n = 14 for field data conditions). The resulting proportion 
represented measurement error and was subtracted from unity to- provide 
tihe proportion of r:liability for each item. A conversion to percentages 
was again performed to aid interpretabi 1 ity. 

In the cases of scales which utilized a 100 point spread (Section XI 
of the Observer Report form) segments were arbitrarily defined as 5 point 
widths following a preliminary analysis which revealed that observers 
tended to report values in five-point multiples. It was also noted that, 
although a one-hundred point spread was possible between values assigned 
by different raters, this degree of dispersion never occurred. In 
actuality the differences between raters rarely exceeded five to ten 
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points. To subdivide the scale on tlie basis of the f'ji 1 one-hundred 
point width would have, in our opin*^on, artificially inflated the 
reliability estimates. Consecuently, we elected to use a system of 
thirds which corresponded to the technique used with the ither rating 
scales and. arbitrarily assigned a one-third distancs to each five-tuple 
within the inter-rater distance. 

Observer Reliabilities 

Observer reliabilities were recorded as the percentage of agreement 
between each individual's responses and the criterion measures under 
training and field conditions. A criterion protocol was developed 
through discussions of discrepant responses. Tnis criterion measure fell 
within the range of the observers' resoonses: the decision which, 
following discussion, was judged "more appropriate" on dichotomous items 
(YES/NO) or a mutually agreed upon "most appropriate" value in the cases • 
where rating scales were used (e.g., "extent of discussion" ~ 0, 1, 2, 
or 3). Th*^". single protocol for each placement meeting was produced on 
the reliability field tests not only to provide a criterion reference for 
the observer reliability, but also to supply a single-response d-ata set 
comparable to those collected on the other field tests. 

Observer reliability, then, ds measured by summing the deviations 
from criteria over items for each observer and dividing this total by the 
number of items per observer. The actual number of this denominator 
differed somewhat across obse-^vers as a function of a few items which 
varied in their applicability to different placement meetings, and due 
also to the fact that t//o observers participated in only two, rather than 
three, reliability field meetings. 

It should also be noted that in all reliability measures (item and 
observer), blanks were interpreted as zeros. There was a clear 
understanding and expression of this interpretation by the observers 
during the training and field exercises. It was, therefore, considered 
appropriate and supportable to operationally define blanks in this manner. 




Item Reliabilities 

Ouring the development phase of the observation instrument several 
areas of data collection focus were felt to be especially ambiguous and 
presented difficulties in the development cf adequate criteria. This was 
later reexpressed during the training session with the result tha: a few 
items received modified criteria, one item was eliminated, and additional 
training was designed and conducted for other items. 

Aggregating items across observers and comparing these responses with 
the criterion protocol during training and with inter-rater distances on 
field tests, showed the degree of agreement between observers on 
individual items. Thus an item on which most or all observers have 
Identified the correct response can be considered a fairly easy or 
reliable item to accurately complete. On the otherhand, items on which 
fewer than half of the observers have denoted the same response can be 
considered too difficult or too ambiguous an item to yield reliable 
data. The present reliability substudy allows for such an analysis of 
the training data as well as the field (on-site) data for both Forms. 
Items which meet or exceed a 70 percent agreement rate under field data 
collection conditions are deemed accurate enough to be retained for 
reporting purposes. 

Specific rates of item agreement with criterion protocols (in 
training) and between raters (in field conditions) are shown in Tables I 
and II for the Observer Report Form and the Case Information Form 
respectively. Items which have been designated as below the .70 
reliaoility standard are denoted with In fact, the reliability 

estimates for the items on both forms were extremely high (most were in 
the nineties) and very few items were, consequently, excluded from 
subsequent analysis. In particular all items which utilized ratings (see 
Table I) representing extent of discussion achieved suitable reliability 
and the few dichotcmous items which were dropped referred to issues which 
hac been noted in only a small number of cases. 



Tao^e II shews the agreefTient rates for the Case InrormaLion rorm ror 
both training and field data coT'ection conGitions. Five items on the 
''criteria list'' and one question fell beiow the 70 percent agreement rate 
during field condicicns. These items were: Transportation, Ooenings, 
Availability of Supplementary Services, Staff At.ribu-es, and Other Harm 
CO Child; the question was "Opportunities for Interaction with 
Non-Handicapped - Fo:^ What?" These six, therefore, do not appear to be 
reliable data sources and should not be used in subsequent 
interpretations. 

Observer Reliabilities 

Observer reliabilities represent the overall ( i tem-by- item summed) 
percentage of agreement between each individual's responses and the 
criterion measures on the items. Table III presents reliability 
percentages for all observers under both field and training conditions 
for the Observer Report Form . Table IV presents the same data for the 
Case Information Form . The percent of overall item agreements with the 
criterion protocols for each observer during training are greater than 75 
percent (the generally accepted level of minimum performance for 
observers) in all instances except one. Observer No. 10 on the Case 
Information Form obtained 71.1 percent agreement during train'^g (Table 
IV). Note however, that this improves to 39 percent under field data 
collection procedures. In fact, on this instrument only observer No. 3 
shows a lower percent of agreement in field conditions than in training 
(from 87.5% in training to 77.0% in the field). Table III shows 
comparable rates of agreement for field and training conditions on the 
Observer Report Form , and in all instances the rate of agreement under 
both conditions exceeds 75 percent. 

A trend showing scrie improvement in the reliability rates from 
training to field conditions can be attributed to t//o factors. The first 
factor, reduced group size (from eight to two) may produce higher 
reliability rates, in part, as an ant'^act of reduced variability. The 
second factor, the substudy itself, produces higher reliability rates 
because of the structured review of item criteria which is required as a 
oy-product of the discrepant response discussion. In this way observers 
wno experience ambiguities for certain items have three structured review 



opportiinlties 1n the field to help clarify distinctions. The reliability 
substudy served not only to provide field estimctes of reliability rates, 
but also helped greatly to enhance reinfcr^ce the two "week training 
session. 

SUMMARY 

Under both data collection conditions all observers exceeded a 
reliability standard of 75 percent for both instruments. Tnis is 
considered to be an acceptable standard for observer reliability. 

The great majority of items on both recording instruments achieved 
suitable reliability estimates. Further, all items on the Observer 
Report Form requiring ratings for the extent of discussion or the extent 
of emphasis of certain topics, achieved agreer:ent rates across observers 
which were consistently above the 70 percent standard for agreement in 
both training and field data collection conditions* The strong indices 
of inter-rater item reliability under field conditions on both the Case 
Information and Observer Report forms provided support for the planned 
inspection of this data for its relationship to the issues of the study. 
However, it must be emphasized that this favorable outcome only pertains 
to the internal reliability of the data and reflects the success of 
observer training and instrument development. It bears little 
relationship to external issues such as generalizability of results or 
inferential validity. Severe constraints in the selection of samples for 
this study will have greater influence on the eventual utilization and 
analysis of the data. 
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TABLE I; ?BCm OF AGRl-WlliNT 1!Y ITEM FOi^. THE OBSERVER REPORT FORM (Continued) 
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•Aiii..^; I: PHKn-lNT OF AilREEHENT liY ITEH FOR THE OBSERVER REPORT FORM (Continued) 
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TAliLli I: H'KiEliT OF A(:i{KKMl':N'r BY iTEH FOR THE OBSERVER REPORT FOWl (Continued) 
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TABLE I: PERCENT OF AGREEMENT BY ITEM FOil THE OBSERVER REPORT FORM (Continiid) 
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mu I: rERCIiNT OF ACREEHENT B! ITEM FOR THE OBSERVER REPORT FORM (Continued) 
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'im I: PERCENT Of AGREEMENT BY ITEM FOR THE OBSERVER REPORT FORH (Continued) 
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No respoiiiie to this item iu.the reliability substudy. 
Tills iteia falls below the .70 reliability standard. 
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TABLIi II: mam OF AGRKEHENT BY ITEM FOR THE CASE INFORMATION FORM 
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:AiS:.^ 11: ^KRCENT OF AGREEMENT BY ITEM FOR THE CASE INFOR^IATION FORH (Continued) 
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•■AHlt II: PWiCLNT OF AGREiiMeiT BY ITEM FOR THE CASE INFORRATION FORM (Continued) 
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* No responses to this item in the reliability substudy. 
This item falls below the .70 reliability standard. 



TABLE HI: PliRCtNT OF ITEH AGKiiEI'lHNTS F0& THE OBSERVER REPORT FORJl 





Observer 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 . 9 10 


Training 


92.2 85.2 92.2 87.5 9^.5 88.0 89.8 89.8 

^ ^ . ,4 ,f « . ,„f 


Field Data 

ColiecUon 
(Average percent 
over three ^, 
observaclonsh 


91.9 88.0 90.4 93.4 89.3 94.6 82.7 87.4 83.3 92.3 

305 158, , 294, , 268, , 265, , 314, , 158, , 284, , 239, , 275, 



* Training reliability data unavailable. 

** Data partially missing for this subject (only 117 rather than 128 items) 

1/ The nunierator and denominator vary since different cases are represented in each set of 

observations and two observers (2 and 7) participated in only two reliability cases. 
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Vrainiiig reliability data unavailable. 

Tlie iiuaieraLor and denominator v^ry since different cases are represented in each set of three observations 
a: ; incd J^'fi^ertat criterion protocols are used for each case, 



APPENDIX 
FISCAL DA 



STATE #1 



State #1, under Chapter 269 Laws of 1975 First Executive Session, 
provide excess cost funds for teachers of the handicapped. A typical 
calculation in determining the excess cost funding would be as follows: 

1. Se If-Contained Classroom Teachers 



Self Contained 



Total 



Authorized 
Sp. Ed. 



Classroom Pupil/ 
Hand'cao Teacher Rat^-o 


Elejientary 
Enrol Iment 


Secondary 
Enrol Iment 


Sp. Ed. 

Enrol 1 . 


Teachers 
Reauired 


Multiply 
Handicapped 


6:1 


4 


3 


7 


1.167 


Blind 


6:1 


1 




3 


.500 


Deaf' 


5:1 


1 

X 


1 


1 


.333 


Motor Hand. 


8:1 


3 


2 


5 


.525 


Emot. Dist. 


10:1 


11 


17 


28 


2.800 


Sensory Hand. 


12:1 


2 


3 


5 


.417 


Mentally Retarded 


13:1 


23 


20 


43 


3.308 


Learning Disabled 


15:1 


5 


2 


7 


.467 






m 


100 


9.517 


The number of 


special education teachers 


authorized 


to service 


this 



particular mix of children is 9.617. The district's elementary and 
secondary pupil/teacher ratios are then used to determine the excess cost 
funded teachers. 



Elementary Handic --nrollment 50 
Elementary Regular ^i^upil/Teacher Ratio ^ 



1.79 reaular teachers 



Secondary Handicap Enrollment 

Secondary Regular Pupil/Teacher Ratio 



50 = 2.17 regular teachers 
23 



EKLC 



The numoer of regular day teachers required to service the particular 
mix of children is 3.95. Therefore: 

Specie' Education Teacher Authorized 9.517 
Less Dibtr-^ct Supported Teachers 3.960 
Yields Excess Cost Funded Teachers 5.557 

The dvercC'-- -alary for the special education self-contained classroom 
teacher and tne related fringe Denefits for 5.657 teachers is excess cost 
funded. The district has the obligation to bear the cost of 3.960 of the 
teachers for the same costs would have occurred if the 100 pupils were 
not in the special education ...-ogram. 

The final cost calculation for the self-contained classroom, then, is 
as follows: 

Average Salary 510,500 

Frince (6% of salary) 630 

Individual Sp. Ed. Teacher Cost 11/130 

Total Self -Contained Teachers x 9.617 

Total Self-contained Teacher Cost $107,037.21 

State Excess Cost Funded (5.657) (11,130) $ 62,962.41 

District Funded (3.960) (11,130) 44,074.80 

$107,037.21 

2. Resource Room Teachers 

All resource room teachers are provided on a ratio of 35 to 1. As 
all pupils receive the bulk of their instruction in the regular 
classroom, they are limited to no more than two hours per day in the 
resource room. The full cost of the resource room te-^her salaries and 
related benefits are provided by the State excess cc -.nds. The reason 
for this is that the district must provide a regular classroom teacher 
^or each pupil serviced by the resource room. 

Total Authorized 
Resource Room Pupil L em. Second. Sp. Ed. Sp. Ed. 

Handicap Teacher Ratio ' Enroll. Enroll. Enroll. Teachers Required 

All 35:1 50 50 100 2.857 



The number of special education teachers authorized to service this 
mix of children is 2.357. The number of regular day teachers also needed 
to service this mix of children is 3.96 (as previously computed). As the 
total cost of the authorized resource room teacher 1s 100 percent 
reimbursed by the State, the final cost calculation for the resource room 
is as follows: 

Average Salary $10,500 
Fringe {6% of'' SaUry) 53 0 
Individual Sp. Ed. Teacher Cost 11,131) 

Total Resource Room Teacher x 2. 857 

Total Resource Room Teacher Cost $31,798.41 

State Excess Cost Funded (100%) $31,798.41 
District Funded (Regular Classroom 44,074.80 
Teachers) 575,873.21 

STATE #2 

State #2, under Act 215, Laws of 1947, provided teacher salary aid in 
school year 1976--1977 for the education of the handicapped. A topical 
calculation in determining the teacher salary aid would be as follows: 

Salary Schedule 

Beginning Teacher S 6.831 

14"'Year's Experience S 9,154 

3.S. with 18 grad. credits $ 8,306 

B.S. and Masters S 9,145 

Doctorate $10,550 

1. Self-Contained Classroom Teachers 

Self -Contained Authorized 
Classroom Pupil/ Total Special Sp. Ed. 

Handicao Teacher Ratio Ed. Enrollment Teacners Required 



Educable Handicapped 
and Learning Disabled 


10:1 


50 


5.000 


Hearing; Vis. Hand. 


6:1 


10 


1-567 


Emotion ally Hand. 


8:1 


28 


3.500 


Motor Hand. 


3:1 


5 


.525 


TrainabU Hand. 


3:1 


7 

lOO 


.875 
11.567 



The number of special education teachers autnorized to se^^vice this 
particular nix of children is 11.557. This number is then sent to the 
Staters Department of Education where it is compa'.^ed to a salary 
schedule. For the purpose of this analysis, it will be assumed tnat all 
teachers have cheir masters. Therefore: 

(11.557 teachers) x (9,145 schedule salary) = $1^5,705.33 reimbursec 
to the district. 

As the average teacher salary is $10,500, the final cos'c calcjlatior. 
for the self-contained classroom is as follows: 



Average Salary $10,500 

Fringe {6% of salary) 630 

Individual Sp. Ed. Teacher Cost 11,130 

Total Self -Contained Teachers xll.667 

Total Self -Contained Teachers ^'29,853.71 



St-te Teacher Salary Aid (11.557) ($9,145) $105^:^05.38 
D^:str1ct Funded (129,853.71)-(105,706.38) $ 23,147.33 

5129,353.71 



Resource Room Teachers 



Handicap 

Educable 
Handicapped 
and Learning 
Disabled 

Hearing and 
Visualfy Handicapped 

Emotional "iy 
Handicapped 

Motor Handicapped 

Trainab^ 
Handicaoi: ^d 



Resource Room 
Pupil/Teacher 
Ratio 



20.1 

12 :1 

25:1 
10:1 



Total 
Special Ed 
Enrol Iment 



Authorized 
Special Ed. 
Teachers Reauired 



50 



1.923 
.333 



1.077 
.313 



100 



4.145 



EKLC 



The nurnoer of special education re source room teachers authorized to 
service these 100 pup*: Is is 4.145. Th^'s number is then sent to the 
State's Department of Education where it is co^ipared to a salary 
schedule. For the purpose of this analysis, iz will be assumed that ail 
teachers ha*^ 3 their masters. Therefore: 

(4.146 teachers} x (9,145 schedule salary) = $37,919.22 reimbu-^se^ to 
the district. 

In reference to a resource room, however, all the pupils receive the 
bulk of their instruction in the regular class:^oom. Therefore, these 100 
pupils also require regular cay teachers based on the ratio of 25:1, or 
3.845 teachers. 

As the average teacher salary is S10„500, the final cost calculation 
for the resource room "'s ls follows: 



Average Salary $10,500 

Fringe (6% of Sa'ary) 630 

Individual Sp. Ec. Teacher Cost 11,130 

Total Resource Room Teacher 4.14 5 

Total Resource Room Teacher Costs 545,144.98 

State Excess Cost Funded(4.146) (9.145) = $37,919.32 

District Funded (45,144.98) - (37.919.32) ^ 

(3.846 reg. teachers) (11,130 salary) $51,031.54 



STATE #3 

State #3, under ARS 15-1011; 15-1015; 15-1015; and 15-1017, provides 
excess cost funds for special education p:^ogran';s. A tvpical calculation 
in determining the excess cost funding would follow the following forrrcit: 

1. A determination of the total number of students enrolled 
statewide in special education programs. 

2. A determination of the total allowable excess cost. 

3. A determination of the difference between the total allowable 
excess cost for special education and the amount appropriated for 
special education aid. 



A determination of the quclifying tax rate which when applied to 
the assessed valuation of each district providing speci.l 
education programs will produce an arount of revenue -qur-^' to the 
difference determined in step 3. 

A computation of district entitlement to State aid fo.' specia" 
education as follows: 

(a) a {determination of the amount of revenue which would be 
raised on the assessed valuation by the qualifying tax ra-.e . 
provided for by step % of this subsection; 

(b) :i subtraction of the amount in si'bdivisicn (a) from the 
districts allowable excess cost for special education; 

(c) thd difference produced in subdivision (b) shai; be the 
districts entitlement to State aid for special education. 

4 

tE. #4, under Sections 21, 23, and 25 of Public Act 261 of 1975, 
s added cost funds for special education programs. A typical 
ticn determining the added costr -.vould be as follows: 

A subtraction of the school di^^trict's State equalized valuation 
per pupil from $42,400 and multipl :nr; the difference by the 
operating mills levied, but not in excess o\ 20 mills. 

^he additional per pupil guarantee available to districts levying 
ir excess of 20 mills is computed by subtracting the State 
equalized valuation per pupil from $33,250 and multiplying the 
d^:fference by operating mills levied above 20 mills, u^t n^t in 
excess of 27 mills. 

District eligibility is then determined by multiplying the full 
t^*me equated membership in the district by the State's combined 
share of the per pupil guarantee under the two parts of the basic 
membership formula. 

-or special education purposes, the State then reimburses 75 
oercent of added costs of special education programs. These 
edcec costs are district reported approved program costs redu^^^d 
oy the districts basic membership guarantee. 



